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THE FOLLOWERS OF PRAXITELES. 





A VERY large proportion of the statues that fill our museums are 
liable to be dismissed somewhat curtly in descriptions as belonging to the 
‘School of Praxiteles’ It would be interesting to know exactly what 
percentage of the total number of ancient statues which have come down 
tous is formed by the Aphrodites, Satyrs, Erotes, and others usually classed 
under this head, but it must certainly be a very large proportion. 

Considering the very large number of statues which we treat in this 
way, it is startling to discover that our literary evidence contains no record 
at all of any such school ever having been in existence. We know of 
followers and pupils of Pheidias, of Polycleitus, and of Lysippus, but we 
hear of no followers or pupils of Praxiteles or of Scopas, in spite of the 
undoubted and obvious influence of their style upon the sculpture that now 
fills our museums. It is true that we know of two sons of Praxiteles, 
Cephisodotus and Timarchus, but the list of their works, though containing 
a Leto, an Aphrodite, and two statues of Artemis, includes a greater 
number of statues which we should be inclined to call un-Praxitelean in 
character. Thus we find portraits of philosophers, orators, and poetesses, 
statues of Enyo and Cadmus, and the rather problematical ‘symplegma’ at 
Pergamon, the charm of which lay certainly in its realism rather than in 
the more Praxitelean qualities of suggestion and impressionism, 

Moreover there is a very significant difference in the relation of the 

‘so-called ‘school of Praxiteles’ statues to Praxiteles himself, from the 
relation of the ‘school of Lysippus’ or ‘school of Polycleitus’ statues to 








2 This paper formed one of a course of Lectures on Greck Art, which Mr, Dickins delivered 
jn Osford during the winter of 1913-14. Te has been thought better to print it as it stands, eather 
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their original sources, Most of the latter could be attributed without 
grave improbability to the master himself, The Praying Boy, the Resting 
Hermes are not unworthy of the chisel of Lysippus. The Benevento 
head, the Florentine Idolino have been attributed to Polycleitus himself, 
But no one has dreamed of attributing works like the Medici or the Capitol 
Aphrodite, the sleeping Hermaphrodite, or the Venus Callipygus of Naples 
to Praxiteles himself, It is true that this does fot apply to all the works 
of what we shall define as the Praxitelean school ; the Boston girl's head, 
for instance, has been claimed as a work of Praxiteles himself, But the 
Boston head belongs to a différent branch of the school, The charac- 

._ teristic of the Praxitelean Aphrodite type is essentially its vagueness, itt” 
veiled suggestion, its almost tremulous delicacy, whereas the Aphrodite 
types of the so-called ‘school of Praxiteles’ are often brazen, and invariably 
quite clearly defined and outspoken. Moreover their style is invariably 
photographic, if I may use the word, depending on a minute study of the 
surface treatment of marble and otherwise showing a quite conventional 
treatment of detail. A little of the Praxitelean impressionism clings 
sometimes to the hair, but otherwise they are usually very cut-and-dried 
performances. This is usually accounted for as being due to the dullness 
and conventional character of the Roman copyist, or rather the copyist for 
the Roman market, since the copyists must themselves have been usually 
Greeks, The explanation is not sufficient, because the Cnidian Aphrodite 
herself survives to us only in a poor copy, but displays a quite different 
feeling from works like the Medici or Capitol statues, which are them- 
selves works of very much greater skill. ‘The immense number of 
Aphrodite replicas of this type are inspired by some common original, but 
that original is not the Aphrodite of Cnidus ; it is some later adaptation of 
the type from which the poetry has been largely eliminated and, prose 
substituted, 

We can perhaps take a clearer example of this from the fashion of 
drapery in later Attic art. The draped female figures which we know as 
the Herculaneum maidens (Pl. I. 3) wore a style of costume which became 
almost universal for a long period in the history of the draped female, 
figure. Some of the earliest, if not the earliest, examples of this drapery 
are on grave reliefs of the fourth century. ‘The archetype has frequently 
been attributed to Praxiteles on the ground of the similarity of the dress 
of the Muses on the Mantinean base (Pl. 1. 1). To this I shall return, 
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denying that it is a work of Praxiteles at all. For the moment I would 
only point out that this very schematic and conventional drapery-scheme 
is quite different from the highly naturalistic drapery of the Olympian 
Hermes (PI. I. 2). It appears to me impossible to attribute the two to the 
same artist. If this contention is correct, we get precisely the same prosaic 
intermediary in drapery as in the nude figure between Praxiteles and the 
so-called members of his * school.’ 

One might easily point to more modern parallels of this state of 
affairs—to the fact that followers frequently do not imitate their real 
master so much as some interpreter who stands between them and serves 
‘4s a bridge from one to the other. Velasquez, Rembrandt, Giotto are all 
cases in point. It is always so with the great impressionists. Their work 
first influences other great artists, who give an easier and more prosaic 
dress to the new ideas, and then the crowd of followers imitate the easier 
transcript rather than the original. We find just the same thing when we 
consider Scopas. None of his later copyists reproduce his real character- 
is They copy an early adaptor who translated him, so to speak, into 
everyday language, One more example: the Aphrodite of Melos is a very 
close copy of a great statue of the Hellenistic age. But there was another 
copy of that statue which we now call the Venus of Capua, a copy which 
did not copy slavishly but translated into an easier language. Of the 
innumerable later replicas of this type all, without exception, follow the 
Capuan copy and abandon the Melian. 

Our first business then with the ‘school’ of Praxiteles is to discover the 
intermediary or intermediaries who, translated, as it were, the delicate and 
elusive impressionism of the great Attic master into types which could 
serve as models for the more concreté, definite ideals of Hellenistic sculp- 
ture, and here we are at once faced with the fact that the ‘school’ of 
Praxiteles falls into two sharply distinguished classes. In the symplegma 
of Praxiteles’ son, Cephisodotus, there was an undoubted advance in 
realism; this advance is carried out in the later statues of the type of 
which we have been speaking, the Medici and Capitol Aphrodites, the 
* Venus Anadyomene, the crouching Venus of Daedalus, and the hundreds 

of erotic and sensual types, hermaphrodites, symplegmata, etc., which are 
perhaps most largely connected with the school of Pergamon. In all these 
types there is something of the Praxitelean ideal, though, as already 


explained, it is translated into more prosaic language. The whole class is 
Be 
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an extension and development of the advance in realism and naturalism 
made by Praxiteles himself, In the words of Pliny, ‘ad veritatem 
Lysippum ac Praxitelen accessisse optime adfirmant 

But Praxiteles had another side to his genius—impressionism. He 
was the first great impressionist in his treatment of hair and eyes. ‘There 
is a large class of Hellenistic sculpture, mainly connected with Alexandria, 
which reproduces the characteristics of this impressionism in what we may 
call a studied vagueness of outline and slurring of sharp surfaces, The 
Boston girl's head (PI. IIT. 2) and the Psyche of Capua (Pl. III. 1) are 
good examples of the development of a style which we find adopted 
with more restraint in the Leconfield Aphrodite (PI. Il. 2). 

Mainland Greek sculpture fell into a great decline with the death of 
Lysippus. Pliny speaks of an interval of 130 years before sculpture 
revived again after 296 p.c, However we may interpret this passage, we 
must admit that the development of sculpture in the Hellenistic Age occurs 
abroad mainly in Pergamon, Rhodes, and Egypt, Although we cannot 
draw any very rigid rule, itis roughly true to say that the realistic side of 
the art of Praxiteles was developed at Pergamon (where, as we have seen, 
vas to be found the symplegma of his son Cephisodotus,) and the impres- 
sionist side at Alexandria, One of the great statues of Alexandria was 
the» Sarapis of Bryaxis. This. statue has been recognised in numerous 
replicas in European museums, shewing a heavily-shadowed, bearded head 
(Pl. II. 3) marked with much of the impressionist vagueness which the 
Italians call by a useful word morbidessa, Morbidessa means really so 
perfect a finish and gloss to the marble, so soft a treatment of details like 
eyelids and lips, that definition and sharp lines are almost eliminated from 
certain features, precisely those features which are most elusive in nature, 
‘This is a form of impressionism which is a most marked characteristic of 
Alexandrian art in the third century, and it is certainly a development 
of Praxiteles’ tendencies as seen in the Hermes (Pl. II. 1) and still more in 
the Leconfield head. It is not at all improbable that Bryaxis was in that 
case the actual go-between of whom we were speaking earlier, and that he 
first translated the impressionism of Praxiteles into a language wl 
could be copied more easily by the sculptors of Alexandria, At any rate 
we have, I think, reasonable ground to attribute any work in whi 
this morbidessa is exhibited in an exaggerated form to the third-century 
school of Alexandria, and that is accordingly where one should place the 
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Boston girl, claimed as a genuine Praxiteles, and the Psyche of Capua. 
Whether the Leconfield Aphrodite is a genuine Praxiteles or not is a 
difficult question, answered in the affirmative by Furtwiingler, who, as will 
be remembered, also accepts as an original the Athenian Eubouleus 
(PL IL 4). That these are originals and not copies is, I think, probable 
owing to the extreme beauty and perfection of their finish. . Taking the 
Eubouleus first, we have a very dubious inscription in Rome, BiBodNeus 
Upagerédous (Lowy, Juschr. Gr. Bildhauer),and a head from Eleusis, copied 
also in Roman times and therefore famous. There is no evidence whatever 
to connect the two or to indicate that the Eleusis bust is a deity at all. 

As compared with the Hermes head there is a great divergence to be 
seen both in the character of: the hair and in its execution, long drilled 
channels being used freely on the Eubouleus and not at all on the Hermes. 
The locks falling over the forehead are not Praxitelean, though they 
remind us of the locks of the Sarapis of Bryaxis. The shape of the eyes is 
quite different from the Hermes, and so are the proportions of the face. 
On the other hand, the exceedingly delicate treatment is the work of a 
master hand, But the curious bust form, the sketchy drapery, and the use 
of the running drill in the hair, all seem to me undoubted signs of 
Hellenistic origin, It might be a work of the old age of Bryaxis or of one 
of his circle, where the use of those hanging masses of hair originated. 

‘The Leconfield head is a fine example of morbidexza, though the vague- 
ness is not developed as far as it is in later works. It is certainly a fourth- 
century original, far finer than any of the other Praxitelean Aphrodite 
heads, and all Furtwingler’s praises of its execution are warranted, while 
the conception of the goddess behind it is much superior to the original of 
the Medici Venus. I believe, therefore, that we are justified in accepting 
this head as a Praxitelean original, and it gives us the limit to which he 
carried the uses of impressionalistic vagueness of surface. The Alex- 
andrine works, which we shall pass in review, far exceed this limit. 

In the Sieglin head of Alexander (Pl. III. 3) the eyelids are almost 
eliminated. In the Psyche (Pl. III. 1) the features are vague in the 
extreme. The Boston head goes further and almost gives the impression 
of a wax head which has been slightly chiselled (Pl. II]. 2). Here too the 
inferiority of the adaptor is shewn most clearly in the mechanical inspired 
smile, in the thin straggly hair, which was partly finished in stucco like so 
many Alexandrine heads, and the dull unbroken oval of the face. It is 
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difficult to understand how this poor head could have been so readily 
attributed to Praxiteles. 

But this particular school is not the ordinary type of the followers 
of Praxiteles; rather it is a specialised product of Alexandria, The 
ordinary type of so-called Praxitelean statue is a work like the Medici 
Venus (PI. IV. 3). The difference between this goddess and the Cnidian 
(PI. IV. 2) is simply the substitution of the definite for the indefinite, 
The Medici and the Capitol (PI. IV. 1) ‘types of Aphrodite are nearly as 
conscious of an audience as the ‘Susannah with the Elders’ so much 
favoured by the followers of Rubens; the Cnidian goddess shews only 
the innate discomfort of the usually-clothed human form in its nudity. 
The latter is a subtle psychological touch and the former is a crude piece 
of realism. Furtwangler attributes the original of the Medici type, on 
which the others probably depend, to Cephisodotus and Timarchus, the 
sons of Praxiteles, and very likely he is right, We see at any rate 
evidence here of a greater carelessness of the subtle, of a desire for the 
obvious which characterises the followers of Praxiteles. Such works as 
the Crouching Venus of the Bithynian Daedalus shew a mere study in 
nature without any interest in what the Greeks would have called 400s. 
It is photographic; there is nothing behind what you see. This must 
have been the chief characteristic of the symplegma of Cephisodotus, 
presumably an erotic group of which the realistic effect of the fingers 
pressed into the soft flesh was the chief attraction. Bravura of all kinds 
was the Pergamene speciality until it finally blossomed into the full 
baroque style of the Gigantomachy frieze. 

The Aphrodite, then, of the followers of Praxiteles is a coarsened and 
prosaic rendering of the divine patroness of Cnidus. The Medici, the 
Capitoline, the Callipygus, etc, are not goddesses ; they are merely naked 
models, better, considered as realistic sculpture, but with less of the 
qualities that go to make great ‘art, Who was it who served here as the 
intermediary between Praxiteles and his followers in the way in which we 
have suggested Bryaxis served for the style of Alexandrian morbidezsa ? 
The symplegma suggests that Cephisodotus is the man, or at any rate one 
of the group of pupils who must have been in close connection with such 


an artist, The study of the drapery question introduces us to another 
intermediary. 

















‘The Mantinean base (PI. I. 1) is sometimes referred to Praxiteles, 
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more usually to pupils working with him while he confined himself to the 
stdtue of Leto and her children that stood on it. But Pausanias says 
nothing about the reliefs being by a different hand, nor was such a 
practice usual ; Pheidias carried out all the details of the Athena and the 
Zeus.” All critics have, however, felt the inferiority of these reliefs, and 
Amelung would: attribute them to the sculptor's youth. But the faults 
of a young genius are,not those of dullness and mechanicalness. There 
is no touch of the chisel of Praxiteles about these very conventional 
figures, 

Now an inscription has recently been found at Argos with letter forms 
of the late fourth century, noting the institution of a Leto cult to celebrate 
the driving out of Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, from Argos. This 
must have been his flight before Demetrius Poliorcetes in 303. Cults of 
Leto are very rare in Greece, but a Leto temple at Argos is mentioned by 
Pausanias, II. 21. 8, with a statue, by Praxiteles, of the goddess accompanied 
by Chloris, Chloris belongs to the Asiatic version of the myth, such a 
version, in fact, as would be known to Demetrius, the lord of Asia. The 
Praxiteles who made this statue cannot be the great Attic sculptor, but 
must be his grandson mentioned by the Scholiast to Theocritus, V. 105, as 
a contemporary of Demetrius. ‘The name is found even later on sculptors’ 
inscriptions. 

Once the Argive Leto is given to the younger Praxiteles, probably a 
son of Cephisodotus, we feel some suspicion about the other Leto statues, 
Doubt has long been felt about the emerald statue at Myra in Lycia, 
which was probably not a Greck town before Alexander's conquest. 
statue must probably be given to the younger Praxiteles as well as the two 
Leto statues at Megara and Mantinea, Each of these towns had a 
Macedonian garrison at the end of the fourth century; Megara was 
liberated by Demetrius in 397, and we are told by Pausanias of a second 
group of Leto and her children in addition to the old group of Apollo, 
Artemis and Leto visible on the coins. ‘The second group would belong 

_ to the younger Praxiteles. Mantinea also presents suggestive evidence ; 
the temple, we are told, was a double one divided: by a wall. This looks 
like a later addition of thé Leto cult to an earlier temple. The statues 
were made by Praxiteles in the third generation after Alcamenes. If the 
date is right, this should point to a century between the twé artists and 
would hardly suit the elder Praxiteles. Moreover, the appearance of the 
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Marsyas myth on the base suggests an Asiatic influence, as there was no 
connection between Marsyas and Mantinea. 

The external evidence, then, is distinctly favourable for a younger 
Praxiteles, E 

The internal evidence for date rests not so much on style, since it is 
possible to urge that the work was entrusted to a pupil, as on the details 
of costume. Some of the Muses of the base wear a type of costume which 
cannot be paralleled for the first half of the fourth century. The high 
waist, the carriage of the himation across the body with a hand wrapped 
in it, and the hair-style known as melonenfrisur are characteristics of the 
latest of the large Attic grave-reliefs, i. those between 350 and 320. The 
arrangement of folds is schematic and conventional, shewing none of the 
fresh naturalism of the drapery of the Hermes (PI. I. 2), and it is difficult 
to see in the reliefs any evidence, not so much of the workmanship as of 
the supervision, of the great Praxiteles ; but as a work of about 300 it falls 
admirably into its place as the product of a wholly uninspired, imitative 
Praxitelean school. It has been compared with the Plewreuses sarco- 
phagus, but the latter is a work of much greater skill and effect ; both, 
however, as well as the Attic grave reliefs, are ‘Praxitelean’ in the purely 
imitative sense, At Pergamon the realistic side of Praxiteles’ art de- 
veloped ; in Alexandria his impressionistic peculiarities were exaggerated ; 
on the mainland itself, mere uninspired copying replaced development 
of any kind and led to a long period of stereotyped reproductions until the 
advent of a new art-movement in the second century. 

Only one of these mainland directions.of imitation need detain us— 
the eclectic combination of Scopaic and Praxitelean characteristics. 

It is not only the Niobids of which we might, with Pliny, feel dubious 
whether they are works of Scopas or Praxiteles. The same doubt might 
well be applied to a number of works of early Hellenistic or late fourth- 
century date, such as the Demeter of Gnidus, the Hypnos type, and 
many others. 

The styles of the two great ‘masters of the middle of the fourth 
century, while different enough in detail, were at one in aim—the effort 
to ‘inspire the marble with the passions of the soul? Once infuse the 
dreamy contemplation of Praxiteles with a little of the intensity of Scopas, 
once strike a medium between the long Attic head of the one and the 
round Peloponnesian head of the other, and there is no artistic bar to the 
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development of an eclectic ‘pathetic’ school as distinguished from the 
‘ athletic’ school of Lysippus, And for a time this antithesis continued to 
exist between the more specifically Lysippic art of the Peloponnese and 
Rhodes and the more Praxitelean and Scopaic art of Pergamon and Asia 
Minor. It was not until well into the third century that the local 
Hellenistic schools began to develop on their own lines apart from the 
overshadowing styles of the great masters of the fourth century. 

Southern Asia Minor, where both Scopas and Praxiteles worked, 
seems to have developed an eclectic school of this kind, since both the 
Niobids and the Demeter are connected with this region. In the portrayal 
of tempestuous motion such as we sce displayed in the drapery of the 
finest of the replicas—the Chiaramonti Niobid—we must surely see the 
influence of Scopas, but the Niobe heads (PI. V. 1) are more of an Attic 
oval type than we should expect from the author of the Tegea frag- 
‘ments (PI. V. 2). The frame of the Demeter head (PJ. V. 3) is predomin- 
antly Praxitelean, but the expression of restrained grief is an instance of 
Scopaic 680s. At a much later period, this eclectic school which survived 
on the mainland in stagnating Athens long after it had been superseded 
in the more brilliant centres of Hellenistic life, produced a whole crowd of 
somewhat archaistic works much appreciated in Rome, of which one of 
the finest is the Anticythera bronze (PI. V. 4), where the calm Praxitelean 
profile is combined with Scopaic hair and intensity of gaze and a some- 
what Lysippic pose. The genius of the great masters of Greece expired 
in a wave of weak eclecti 
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A LAMENT 


Na do v'alpw fa Bowe 

Na vat povays 703; 

Na wi bys réy bv0 pov 

Kal abré rév IBued rod. 

Bhéress dxelvo 7d Bows 

Tod dvaype wah watye 

Kérouos aydmnv Eyave . 
Kal wéBerat, wal rabyes. 


“O let me find a mountain height, 
A hill that stands alone! 
That I may tell my sorrow there 
And it may tell its own, 


You see how smoke and smouldering fire * 
Across that mountain creeps? 
Ah! there is one whose love is lost, 
Who sits alone and weeps’ 
Rocer M. HEATH. 


In the spring of 1914 a party of students belonging to the School 
went up to Euboia, and at one of the villages where they stayed an old 
man recited the little Greek poem. Roger Heath, on the spur of the 
moment, made the translation, at once musical and literal, which was 
taken down by another member of the party. The Greek words were 
written out by a Greek lady.—[Za@] 





THE SITE OF OLYNTHUS. 


EARLY in 1915 during a short journey in Macedonia I took the 
opportunity of exploring the site and neighbourhood of Olynthus* (Fig. 1), 
— 
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Fic, &—Sketen Mar OF CHALKIDIRE. 





because it is hoped that the British School at Athens will before long be able 


1 See s—Voemel, De Olpnthi situ, pp. 1.3 Leake, N. Greece, ii, p. 1543 Cousingry, Voyage 
ans ta Mackaoina, ig pp 160 Steck, Makedonische Farle, i yp. 38 Ses Xpuaoxsos, "Exeraeis 
TMapreceod i (1899), pp. 142 Es Amalrfas, Meceborls, pp. 607 f. 63r Fe 
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to begin excavations there. I spent two days in the térritory of Glynthus 
examining sites at Hagios Mamas, Myriophyton and Molivopyrgos as well 
as the ruins at Pizla, Magazudia and Palaioportes, all near Polygyros, 
which are those of mediaeval or modern villages. Although somewhat 
impeded by a heavy fall of snow I had the satisfaction of seeing for myself 
the comparative warmth of the climate of Olynthus even in winter. All 
about the reputed site of Olynthus the snow soon melted, whereas to the 
west beyond the village of Portaria towards the Kara Burun promontory, 
the snow remained for several days. The biting north-west Vardar wind 
which freezes the western end of Chalkidike in winter is kept off from 
Olynthus by the range of hills behind Polygyros, some of which are over 
three thousand feet high. Along the coast from Hagios Mamas to 
Molivopyrgos the territory of Olynthus is warm, faces south and is fertile, 
producing oil, corn, wine and silk. The low ground towards the coast is 
covered with olive groves, while the hills to the north are clothéd with oak 
woods which were undoubtedly finer in antiquity than they are to-day. In 
most of the houses in Polygyros the doors and floors are of oak instead of 
the usual pine. These circumstances, coupled with the good anchorage? 
at Molivopyrgos (the ancient Mekyberna), make it easy to understand the 
wealth and commercial importance of Olynthus. In addition to its other 
advantages, from Polygyros there runs the best road northwards into the 
upper country. Iron is said to be found in the hills and to-day mines 
of chrome and magnesite,are worked along the coast. 

As regards the actual site of Olynthus’ there are two opinions. The 
older view, that of Leake, places the site at Hagios Mamas where some 
inscriptions have been found. Leake, however, does not seem to have ever 
visited Hagios Mamas himself, but to have followed a local tradition also 
adopted by Cousinéry,? Demitzas and most subsequent writers on Mace- 
donian topography. The newer view of Chrysochods supported by Struck, 
places Olynthus at the mound on the east or left bank of the river of 
Resitnikia opposite the farm of Myriophyton (Fig. 2) 

At Hagios Mamas there seems to be no ancient site at all and the 
inhabitants state that if to-day. they want stone for building they fetch it 
from Portes (the ruiits of Potidaea-Kassandreia) which is within the bounds 


* Struck’s suggested harbour for Olyathus near Hagios Mamas does not soem Iikely. 
2 Hee however pots Olynthus at Myriophyton in his map. 
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of the village lands. Apparently, then, the inscriptions? at Hagiow Mamas 
should be attributed to Potidaea and to Olynthus. At Myriophyton there 
are two inscriptions? and on the opposite bank of the river near a chapel 
of the Virgin, to the south of Olynthus is another® At the church of 
Hagios Nikolaos near Polygyros is’ one inscription* and two more are 
reported to exist or to have existed there. One is said to have been 
removed by the bishop ; the other my guide could not find because of the 
snow. There are also in Myriophyton village many cut blocks of marble 
and stone all brought from the site on the other bank of the river. This 
site agrees with the distances given by Thucydides? who says Olynthus 
was sixty stades from Potidaea, and Harpocration who states® it was 
twenty stades from Mekyberna. The site of Potidaea is fixed from its 
well known position.on the isthmus uniting the peninsula of Pallene with 
the mainland. According to the Austrian Staff Map, which is not remark- 
able for accuracy in this district, from Potidaea to the site at Myriophyton 
isa distance of twelve kilometres and thence to Molivopyrgos six kilo 
metres. Hagios Mamas on the other hand is eight kilometres both ftom 
Potidaea and from Molivopyrgos. Thus apart from all other questions, 
calculation of the distances given by the ancient authorities points to 

. Myriophyton rather than to Hagios Mamas as the most likely site for 
Olynthus. One other natuial feature confirms this. Xenophon’ mentions 
a river flowing by the walls of Olynthus and from his account the river 
appears to have been on the Potidaean or western side of the city. At 
Hagios Mamas not only is there no ancient site, but not even a river to 
flow under its walls. The site at Myriophyton stands directly on the left 
or eastern bank of the Resitnikia river, which is thus on the Potidaean side 
of the city. 

‘The site in question is a large, flat-topped mound about half an hour 
in circumference, with a small bastion like projection at its southern end 
where are the ruins of a Turkish tower. This mound is mainly of natural 
formation, composed of hard ground covered by a flat, table-like layer of 
conglomerate, Above the conglomerate is a layer of soil from one to two 

















* nalefas, Nos. 744 to 753 except No. 750 for which see below. 

* Both grave stelai (fourththied century): one reads KHOIEOAQPOE | CEYTE- 
TONOE:; the other KYAPA | CEOKP- - OS. ; 

3 A grave monument’much defaced and almost illegible. At Kerkera and Mariana ate a giave 
‘monument and a stele perhaps from Olynthus> 

* Demitzas, No. 750% C.1.6, 200 
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metres thick and full of ancient debris. I was shewn some late terracotta 
figurines (probably of the third century B.C. or later) which peasants had 
found here, and all round the edges of the mound-walls Greek tiles and 
potsherds are to be seen. ‘The mound from its size was clearly the site of 
‘an important ancient city and that city from the topographical indications 
given above was in all probability Olynthus. In the plain to the east the 
peasants say they find ancient foundations when they plough their land or 
plant olive trees. The idea that the city extended far into the plain is to 
them a proof that it was a very great one, but it does not seem likely that 
it extended much, if at all, into the plain. There is however in the plain 
to the east a small funereal tumulus and on a ridge to the north is a field 
where the peasants have excavated cut blocks of stone. Although the site 
on the mound seems to have been badly plundered yet the depth of the 
soil gives hope that excavations may bring to light important finds, 
especially in view of the well known inscription’ from Olynthus now in 
Vienna. 

Between Myriophyton and Hagios Mamas on the west side of the 
river is a.large prehistoric mound which has already been referred to 
elsewhere. 

Molivopyrgos, the site of Mekyberna, is a long oval flat-topped mound 
lying close to the shore some six kilometres south-east of Olynthus at the 
hhead of the Gulf of Torone, The mound is of natural formation, but is 
thick with ancient remains ranging apparently from’ prehistoric to late 
Hellenic. ‘The mound takes its name, ‘Lead Tower,’ partly from the 
ruined tower on the top, partly from the fact that leaden sling-bullets and 
clamps are often found here, ‘That it was Mekyberna, the port of Olynthuis, 
is highly probable. It is the nearest anchorage to Olynthus and the 
cen stretching out into the sea, and 
scribed 




















remains of an ancient mole are to be s 
the inhabitants say that on a vase fragment found here was 
MHKYBEPNA. , 

Te will thus be seen that though the identifications of the sites of 
Olynthus and Mekyberna are not absolutely certain, yet the probability 
very strong in favour of the sites described being correctly name 
remains, however, for excavation to settle the point decisively. 

A. J. B. Wace 
, Splog No. 77. 











1 Hicks- Lil, Greet Historical Inscriptions (ed. 2}, No. 95= 
2 BSA. X% Pe 128) B. 9. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TROAD. 


Tue preparation of the commentary on Strabo's account of Asia 
‘Minor undertaken by the Hellenic Society is seriously delayed by the war 
—not only from the general preoccupation with more immediate emergen- 
cies, but by the fact that several of the most important collaborators are 
actively employed on Government service in the Near East. Under the 
circumstances it may be pardoned if I publish some of my own material 
at once, in the hope that I may receive criticism and advice in some of the 
‘more difficult problems. I begin with one or two points in which further 
consideration has led me to modify views already made public, For the 
location of the sites mentioned I must refer the reader to the map of the 
Troad, Pl. XXL, in B.S.A., xvii. All the places named are marked in 
Philippson’s Karte des N. W. Kleinasien. 











—THe SITE OF PALAISKEPSIS. 


In Vol. xvii. of this Anmual, 276 ff,! I discussed the question of 
Skepsis and Palaiskepsis and pointed out that there is certainly an error in 
Strabo’s text where he says (xiii, i, 52) that the modern Skeps “60 
stades lower” than the ancient. The site of the modern Skepsis is known ; 
it is clear from Strabo himself that Palaiskepsis was in the Aisepos valley ; 
and no point in that valley is within 60 stades of Skepsis on the Kurshunlu 
‘Tepe. I suggested that a numeral had been dropped, and that Strabo had 
written not & (60) but p&’ (160). I now see, what ought to have struck me 
at once, that the correct reading is era&lous of’ (260). The dropping of the 
repeated g is the most natural thing in the world. With this in our mind, 
it is possible to locate Old Skepsis within narrow limits. 








1 May Task my readers to correct (without forgiving me) an anbappy slip on p. 276, where I 
Fiave twice (Lines 6 and ro) written Granikos where I meant Aisepos? 
. 6 
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The relative passages (omitting irrelevant matter) are :— 


xi 





i. 52, gore 8 ¥ wev Madaloxnyus érdvw KeSpivos xara 7d perew- 
pérarov ris “I8ys eyyis Woriyvas: dearetro 88 rore efyus, ett’ Gddos et? 
rd 05 meploxenro elvas tov rémov . . . Barepov 88 xarorkpw cradions 
ebirovra (leg. Btaxoolos eal éSyeovra) eis rw viv Leip perweelaOnaav 
bd Swapav8plov re 705 "Exropos eal ‘Acxavtov rod Aivelou wasbés. 

45. 700 8 adddvos rob sept rv Atonmov év dpiorepau ris pices 
abrod mpirév dors Todlyva, rerxsipes xeplor, el6 x} Hadaleemyss, ele” 
“Araténoy .. . bra Képnoos épiun nad} Kapnonyyy xa duiovepos worapés 
«+ + & Befids 8 109 Alorfrou.werafi Hodtyvas re wad Tadaroxrppews 7 
Néa Keun xat’Apyupla .., dnad 8 ov rhv Madaloempur ris piv Néas 
Beéxew revrixovra oraBlous 705 & rorayod rod Alavrou tpudxovra. 











In the second passage the river Karesos marks the eastern extremity 
of the ‘dale’ (aidev) of Avur The northern side of the dale was 
therefore divided between Polichna and Palaiskepsis. Polichna lay west- 
wards; it is apparently much more important than the other, and pre- 
sumably held at least half of the northern valley-side. Palaiskepsis is 
therefore to be sought three miles north of the Aisepos in the eastern half 
of the dale. 

Its position is further defined by the distance of 50 stades from Nea— 
for the form of the name see xvii. 281. The site of this place is uncertain, 
but the conjunction with Argyria at least suggests that it was a village 
which had sprung up in connexion with the silver mines in the western 
part of the Dale (see xvii. 279). It appears that the hills in which the old 
shafts are still to be seen are bare and uninhabitable; the villages of the 
present day lie lower down at Karaidin’—a Turkish and a Christian 
Karaidin, These I conjecture to represent Nea Kome; and it is further 
probable that for ‘Apyvpla we should read dpypeca, so that Néa Kaun ea 
4pybpaa will mean ‘N.K. with silver-mines.’ 

Putting all these data together, we get a definite location for the site 
of Palaiskepsis. It is at or near the modern village of Koyun-eli? This 
lies about 25 stades from the river and between 55 and 60 from Karaidin— 
near enough to Strabo's 30 and so—and just about 260 from Skepsis at 
the Kurshunlu Tepe. It is about equally distant from the probable site of 



















\ About two miles NE. of Aegyria on the map. 
2 About one mile NNW. of Karabey on the map. 
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Polichna (xvii. 283)? and the mouth of the Karesos. It is a likely place 
for settlement at any period, as it lies at the foot of the steep ascent by 
which a direct path goes northward into the Granikos basin—the pass, in 
fact, by which Tchihatcheff came southwards from Mavris (B.S.A. xviii 
295). And there is one small and uncertain piece of evidence which is 
at least not inconsistent with this location. 

Fabricius (Stssb. a, Berl. Ak. d. Wiss. 1894, 903-4) found, ‘ between 
Chirpilar and Karaidin, on a height S.W. of Koghanjuk in the forest, three 
boundary stones, of which one was marked OPE, one OPA, and the third 
only. The point is hardly to be identified exactly ; Philippson does not 
mark Chirpilar on his map, unless it is identical with his Chirpan. He 
does, however, give ‘Kogandjik,’ and from the circumstances it would 
seem that the spot is a mile or more south of the river and about four miles 
from Koyun-eli on the opposite side. 

It-is known, from another inscription found by Fabricius, that the 
ancient name of Balia Bazar further east—now the principal village of 
Avunia—was Argiza. He is therefore no doubt right in interpreting 
OPA as épos "Apyitwr. He takes OPE to be dpos Sempiwy. This seems 
quite possible. There does not appear to be any reason why ‘Skepsis’ 
should not have had territory on the south bank of the river as well as the 
north, If it is correct, it follows that the ‘Old Skepsis’ called itself simply 
s, in rivalry with its younger offspring, and some light may thus be 
upon the enigmatical phrase of Strabo (see xvii. 277) dmd 88 ris 
Tarascerpens ravrys Siareivar why éuwvvplay wal é édXovs relous 
rémovs. We have at least two places called by the same name, though it 
can hardly be said that this is enough to justify the words, which seem to 
require at least three. It does however explain another expression in 














“Apyuplav (dpyipea?) Myer eal "Araféviov. It is hardly possible that 
*Evéa Keépn can be other than Néa Kan, and we see that the Skepsis 
which it is near is ‘Old’ Skepsis. 

It is unfortunate that Strabo does not mention the one place in the 
Dale of which the site is indisputably known by an inscription—Argiza. 
He does name Alazonion, which to all appearance must have stood in the 
same region. It is quite likely that Argiza may have-displaced Alazonion 
after his day, either by removal to a neighbouring site, or by mere change 
of name. + Somewhere near the village of Chavush. 
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I.—TuE GREAT PINE. 





For an account of the Great Pine (Kadi) Tetien) see B.S.A. xvi 
293 ff. Since writing those pages I have found, in a wholly unlikely 
place, what appears to be a distinct allusion to it, hitherto unnoticed. 

In the pseudo-Herodotean Life of Homer occurs the following passage 
(c. 20; Allen's Homer, v. 205) : 





6 88 Opnpos thy wav vbera emt ro aijadod xaréweiwe, rhy'82 appar 
rropevspevos Kal tavdpevos dztxero els 7d xoplov robro 8 Ttrus kadderat. 
rdyrai@a abrée dvaravopdvae thy vbera exemlmres xapmis ris mbrvos, by 
5) perekérepos orpoBirov, of 58 xévov nadtovew. 6 58 "Opnpos oBéyyerat 
10 nea rade 

&Aq als cov eben duclvova kapmev dvrporet 

“Tins &v kopudiiat rohumrixou Hyepotoans, 

vba. olBnpos “Apnos emexBoviovee Aporotew 

fooeras cb’ dv pev KeBphvior dvipes Exwor. 
ra 88 KeBpriva robrov xpévov xrifaw of Kupator mapeoxevdtovro pds Tit 
"T8ne, wad qlverar airé6s of8npos? 

This seems to shew beyond question local knowledge and local pride. 
Kebrene with its mines—for which see hereafter—lay below Ida; and the 
pride of Ida, as well as one of its famous landmarks, was the Great Pine. 
The ‘place called Pitys’ was, as we see from the preceding chapters of the 
Life, near Erythrai. The Troad had a standing quarrel with Erythrai 
about the Sibyl (xviii, 291), in which no doubt local rivalry was always 
looking for opportunities. It would seem that Erythrai possessed a famous 
Pitys (Stone Pine). The Troad counters with its still more famous reden, 
and manages to authorise its claim by getting it put into the mouth of 
Homer by way of prophecy ; and the prophecy is guaranteed by contai 
statement about Kebrene which is known to be true. This local origin 
‘must be borne in mind in any discussion of the origin of the Life of Homer. 





I1—Tne Mies oF KEBRENE. 


Under this head arise two curious problems—one of topography, the 
other of metallurgy. They must be treated separately, the topography 
first. 

4 The same ancedote recurs, abbreviated, in the Suidas Life: Allen, slid. p. 263. ‘The 


ature avfioe in place of fnew seems necessary. | See Allen's ff. Crit. on both passages. 
+ C2 
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Andeira and Pioniai 


Strabo, xiii. 56, perd 88 Leif “AvBerpa eal Teoviar ead 1} Capyapis. 
tart 88 Nos mept 7d "Avbeipa bs kasdpevos &. 7. 2. (See below). 

bid. 65. "Aaripwr 8 4) OfBy Suexer els BBourpeovra oraBious, 'Avbei- 
pow 88 ejwovra, 

Ibid. 67. pds 88 ois "Aarbpos Nuwn wadetrar Sdmpa . .. tmd 88 
‘ois "AvSelpars lepév dors pnrpds Oediv "Avdeipnvis Grob kal dvrpov ixrévopov 
péyps Tadais. tore 8 4 Wadard earouela ris ofrw kadouuérn, dexovea 
trav ’AvBelpwv éxardv wad rpudxovra avabious. ieike 88 ry Smovowiy 
xlyapos eunecdy els 73 orbya wal dvevpebels rhe borepaias xard “Avseipa 
bd rod routes nave riyny ert Bvatay Hxovr0s. 


The first passage by itself seems clear enough. As Thacher Clarke 
has pointed out (4,/.A. iv. 317), it clearly follows a road from Skepsis to 
the territory’ of Gargara. Though the site of the town of Gargara is 
disputed, there is no doubt that its territory lay on the southern coast 
about half way between Assos and Antandros. A road hither from 
Skepsis would lead past the Deli-tepe and Karaman-tepe* east of Kebrene ; 
it would enter the upper basin of the Satnioeis river, now called the plain 
of Aivajik, and then cross the range of the Dikeli Dagh into the Gargaris. 
Now there are ancient mines still, to be seen on the Deli-tepe and 
Karaman-tepe ; here, then, must have been Andeira. And Clarke has 
found in the plain of Aivajik remains of an ancient town which will suit 
perfectly well for Pioniai or Pionia. 

‘The Andeira mentioned in the other two passages is clearly a different 
place with the same name.. The distance of the Karaman-tepe from 
Edremid is not 60 stades but 200; there cannot here be a question of a 
missing numeral, for the two are in regions entirely distinct geographically 
and separated by the whole of the main mass of Ida. No geographer 
in his senses would define a place between Skepsis and: Gargara by it 
distance from Thebe. There is no difficulty in this; there are at least 
two, probably three, places called Astyra in the Troad; and there is no 
reason why there should not be two called Andeira. The data given by 
‘Strabo enable us moreover to fix with confidence the site of this second 
Andeira. It cannot be a mere coincidence that just 60 stades eastwards 


2 The Deli-tepe is marked on the map 5 the Karaman-tepe is about three miles ESE. of it 
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from Edremid, the moder representative of Thebe, there should exist a cave 
remarkable enough to attract attention of passing travellers. Philippson 
(Reisen u. Forsch. p. 33) following upwards the course of the Freneli Chai, 
the chief stream of the Plain of Edremid, says ‘The valley suddenly 
becomes a narrow ravine where it breaks through a limestone ridge, which 
rises on either side to a conical rock, one called Biiyiik (Great), the other 
Kiichitk (Little) Chal. In the northern rock is the opening of a great 
cave high up; the southern (286 m.) bears an ancient settlement which 
commands the entrance into the hills, and in which Wiegand recognises 
the ancient Lyrnessos,’ It may be added that the neighbouring village 
on Philippson’s map is named In-dnii, ‘Cave's Mouth’ Clearly then the 
ancient settlement is Andeira. Wiegand’s identification of it with Lyrnessos 
is on other grounds, as I have shewn elsewhere (Zvey, p. 220), untenable, 
and may now, I hope, be finally dismissed. 

So far all is in order. But when we go outside Strabo, we are faced 
with a curious complication, We have to assume the éxistence not only 
of a double Andeira, which is reasonable enough, but of a double Pioniai 
closely associated with it; and this it must be admitted does rather strain 
our belief in the powers of coincidence. 

Pliny, H.WV. v. 32, says: ‘supra Aeolida et partim Troadis in medi- 
terraneo est quae vocatur Teuthrania ... ibi Caicus amnis oritur... In ea 
niae, Andera, Idale...Pergamum, etc. He also ment 
among the towns which belonged to the conventus of Adramyttion. 
Thus both Andeira and Pioniai lic together not on the west slopes of Ida, 
but somewhere among the hills east and south-east of the Plain of Thebe. 

If this were all, one would be inclined to suppose that Pliny had made 
one of his many blunders—that, knowing of an associated Andeira and 
Pioniai on the west of Ida and an Andeira east of Adramyttion, he had 
transferred Pioniai from the former district to the latter. But this hypo- 
thesis is excluded by the first-hand evidence of Pausanias, who guarantees 
the Pioniai east of Adramyttion. ‘I was disposed to believe this story’ 
(about certain miraculous phenomena during sacrifice at Thebes) ‘by what 
Thave seen myself; and that is this, In Mysia, beyond the Caicus, is a 
town Pioniai, the inhabitants of which say that it was founded by Pionis, 
one of the descendants of Heracles; and when they are about to sacrifice 
to him a smoke ascends of itself out of the grave. I have seen it happen- 
ing myself? (ix. 18. 4, Frazer's trans.) 
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We have therefore a dilemma. Either Strabo has made an error, and 
knowing of a Pioniai near Andeira in Mysia has transferred it to the other 
Andeira near Kebrene; or there are really, by an extraordinary coincidence, 
two pairs of Andeira-Pioniai at a distance of some 30 or 40 miles. Iam 
not quite sure which horn I prefer. 

Coins of Pionia are known, They are classed by Head under Pionia 
Troadis (H.N. 548), but the account of the place there given is taken from 
Pausanias, and refers to the eastern Pionia, which is not in the Troad at 
all, The name should be Pionia Mysiae, unless there is positive evidence 
that the coins were found not in Mysia but in the Troad ; in which case it 
will be necessary to drop what Pausanias tells us about the eastern Pionia. 
Wroth in BMC. Troas, p. xxxix, confuses the two sites. ‘By some 
numismatists Pionia is described under “Mysia,” but its geographical, if 
not its political, position suggests that it should be classed with ‘the Troad 
towns. It is sufficient to say that a town which is distinctly described by 
Pausanias as in ‘Mysia, beyond the Caicus’ cannot be brought into any 
geographical connexion with the Troad. I have no doubt myself that the 
coins belong:to the Pioniai in the east, and am decidedly sceptical about 
Strabo's Pioniai between Skepsis and Gargaris. 

I have only one suggestion to make, and I give it without any 
confidence. Strabo's Palaia, at the other end of thé underground passage 
which led, as he says, for 130 stades from Andeira, is unknown elsewhere, 
and does not seem a very likely name. It may be that for Tanaud we 
should read Hadad Teovla. Then we might go on to conjecture that the 
inhabitants of the eastern Andeira and “Old Pionia” had migrated together 
to the district of Kebrene, taking the names with them. This does not 
seem very probable, however, in face of the fact that it was, at least in 
Imperial times, the Mysian Pionia which aloné was of importance. 

It might be worth while for some traveller to explore the cave of 
In-6nii, The underground passage 13 miles long may be more than a mere 
myth ; and some relics might be found of wxfrnp "AvSeipnvy, known so far 
only from two reliefs, one discovered at Kyzikos, the other in the Louvre 
(see -H.S. xxii. 190; xxv. 60). 

















Andeira-and Metallic Zinc. 


We now return to the Andeira near Kebrene, and discuss the re- 
markable statement of Strabo as to the metallurgical process there carried 
out :— . g 
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56. werd 88 Sxinpev “AvBerpa wad Tuoviat ead } Papyapis. tore 
88 NBos mept ra “AvBerpa bs kacdpevos. alBnpos yiverasr elra werd ys T20s 
eapwerdes droardter yev8dpyupor, 1} mpoohaBotoa xadxbv 73 xaovpevor 
ofiveras xpiiya, 6 rwes dpelyareov kadodarr yiverar 88 Yevddpyvpos ead rept 
bv Tuddov. 

‘About Andeira is found an ore which when roasted becomes iron. 
Then, when treated in the furnace with a certain earth, it ‘ils mock- 
silver, and this, by the addition of copper, becomes the so-called alloy, 
which some name brass. Mock-silver is also found near Tmolos.’ 

The same passage occurs also in Steph. B. s.x. "AvSerpa, except that 
the words after yrevdépyypor (i)... Tw@dov) are abbreviated to etra 
kpadels yadxdr dpelyadnos oyyverat. The words are added Zxpé8av vy 
wal @edroumos vy. 7 eruxdv *AvBepnvds Kal ‘Avteipmr}. oro dp 
dcadetro %} pofrmp rév Oey eect, It appears therefore (1) that Strabo took 
the passage from Theopompos ; (2) that Stephanos took the Andeira near 
Kebrene to be identical with that near Thebe. 

So far as I know, no account of the mines on the Deli-tepe or 
Karaman-tepe has ever been published. 1 owe my knowledge of their 
existence to a note by Mr. Thacher Clarke in A,/.A. iv. 317; ‘A com- 
parison of the ancient mines of Andeira, described by Strabo, with those 
still to be seen in this vicinity will be made on a future occasion.’ 
Unfortunately Mr. Clarke has never been able to carry out this intention ; 
he tells me further that he can find no notes on the point, nor can he, after 
more than thirty years, trust his memory for details. We must therefore 
be content with the mere fact that there were mines here, adding that, as 
appears from the lines from the Life of Homer already given, one at least 
of the products of the mines appears to have been iron. 

Strabo, however, tells us of another product. Whatever épeiyareos 
may have meant to Hesiod, Plato, and Aristotle, there is no doubt that in 
Strabo's days it was brass, the alloy of copper and zinc. This alloy was 
certainly known during the second century .C, and was not uncommon in 
Roman imperial times. It seems, therefore, prima facie, that peddpyupos 
must have been metallic zinc. This conclusion, however, is generally 
rejected. The accounts of the manufacture of brass in Pliny and Diosko- 
rides indicate that it was not the metallic form which was used for the 
alloy, but a compound, called xa8pla, cadinium—probably the oxide. Fora 


1 The use of yeuBdpyepor as a feminine seems surprising, but is paralleled by the same gender 
for Autdpyupos in Dioskorides. + 
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full discussion of the question I must refer to Bliimner, Technologie, iv.ot ff 
Tt must suffice here to quote the passage in which he dismisses’ the 
apparent mention of metallic zinc in the section now before us. 

‘spevddpyepos here has been explained as zinc, But Hoffmann, has 
remarked, rightly in my opinion, that Strabo plainly’ has a very vague and 
confused idea of what he is describing ; for it is inconceivable that fron 
and zinc can have been produced at the same time from ores containing 
zinc blende together with iron pyrites, haematite, etc, nor can any idea be 
formed of what the earth can be which, by being fused with the iron ore, 
produces zinc. Strabo does not write as a specialist; and though it is 
possible that what in the mines of Andeira was called peudépyupos was an 
ore containing zinc, it is certain on the one hand that the treatment of it 
was wholly different, and on the other that there can be no serious question 
ofa production of metallic zinc. For no evidence can be brought from 
literary sources of any knowledge of the metal among the ancients, nor has 
any object of zine dating from antiquity yet been found, As zine can only 
be produced by a complicated process of distillation, and the ancients 
seem to have had no knowledge of such a thing, the assumption that 
they knew and worked metallic zinc is excluded.’ 

Dr. Percy, in his Metallurgy} had already propounded similar views, 
though in a more qualified form. After admitting that ‘the expression 
‘false-silver is remarkable} and that no other metal certainly known in 
antiquity could have been said to resemble silver and at the same time to 
“communicate to copper the properties ascribed to orichalcum,’ he goes on 
to express his doubts about the prima facie interpretation of the term as 
meaning metallic zine. ‘Zine being very volatile at the temperature at 
which it is reduced from its ores, the expression “dvops false-silver” would 
seem to be quite inapplicable, unless the furnace to which Strabo refers 
had, like a modern zinc furnace, been provided with a suitable distillatory 
and condensing apparatus, which is extremely improbable’ So far he 
agrees with Blimner. He goes on, however, to add: ‘Yet that, in the 
absence of any special apparatus of this kind, the vapour of zine may be 
accidentally condensed in cracks in the walls of a furnace and trickle down 
in drops, is proved by the fact that I have’ received from my friend, 
Mr. Parry, of the Ebbw Vale Ironworks, specimens of zinc which have 
thus condensed and trickled down in drops through cracks near the twyers 

2 Vol i (not numbered), “Fuel... Copper, Zinc, Brass, ec.” (2861), pp. 518, 19. 
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of one of the blast-furnaces, in which a zinciferous ore had been smelted.’ 
Such an acciderital occurrence does not, however, save the credit of Strabo, 
who clearly means to describe a systematic and intentional process. 

fn asking for a revision of this sentence I speak, as an ignorant 
layman, with all possible reserve, and mainly in the hope that I may 
succeed in bringing out the opinion of some competent technologist. For 
my authority I take the most accessible source, the full but unsigned 
article ‘Zinc’ in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Zine is produced almost exclusively from two ores—blende, the sul- 
phide, and calamine, the carbonate. For our present purpose we may 
confine ourselves to calamine ; firstly because itis much more easily treated 
than blende, and was therefore the first to be worked; and secondly 
because it is known to exist in the Troad. Whether it is found at 
Andeira cannot be said in our present ignorance of the site, but it cer- 
tainly occurs only a few miles away, just on the .other side of Ida; 
Philippson records that he saw numerous pieces of calamine at the mines 
near Karaidin in Avunia (of. cit. 38: an der Oberfliche liegen Sticke von 
Galmei (Zinkerz) herum. It is also found at Balia Maden, ‘did. p. 36). 

The process of making metallic zinc from calamine appears to involve 
two stages. First the ore is roasted or calcined. By this process the 
carbonate is converted into the oxide of zinc. The oxide is then mingled 
with carbon in one form or another in a crucible, and the metallic zinc 
distilled. 











Now it must, I think, be admitted that the process described by 
Strabo agtees with this too remarkably to be ascribed merely to the chance 
coincidence of a wholly ignorant description. The two stages are quite 
clearly set out ; first the roasting (cacéyevos) and then the distillation in a 
crucible (capwev0els droardtet). And the word yeudépyupos itself distinctly 





means a metallic substance. Zinc oxide, the familiar pigment “zinc 
white,” could not possibly be called Mock Silver: it has .no resemblance 
to silver. But the name would almost inevitably be applied to a white 
metal produced from ores associated, as at Karaidin, with those from which 
silver was actually obtained. 

If Strabo had said only this, there would, I imagine, have been no 
doubt that he was describing accurately the production of metallic zinc. 





1 T owe this reference, together with other valuable criticism and information, to Professor 
Huntington, of King’s College, London. 
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Doubts are founded mainly on two points; first, he says that the ore by 
roasting ‘became iron’; secondly, it is asserted that there is no ‘earth’ 
which could be used for the distillation, 

In a non-technical account such as this we must remember that there 
are two sources of possible, error. We have to bear in mind not only the 
ignorance of the non-technical observer, but the tendency on the part of 
the expert to keep his mystery secret from the outsider. When Strabo, or 
rather Theopompos, says that the ore ‘became iron’ it is quite possible 
that he may have been told so by those engaged in the industry. They 
may even have said so in good faith, Zinc ores are always associated 
with some form of iron ; and it is, I suppose, possible that in the roasting 
Process some iron oxide may have been produced which would form a 
sufficient ground for imagining that the ore had been at least partially 
converted into iron. Thus, though the statement is certainly untrue, the 
error is not of a nature to throw doubt on the whole account. 

As for the earth, I have a suggestion to make. It is carbon—either 
charcoal or powdered coal—which is needed for the distillation in the 
crucible. May riot this purpose have been served by lignite? This form 
of coal is found on the surface at several places in the Troad and neigh- 
bourhood : it is still worked at Balia Maden, and we saw stacks of it on the 
shore at Akt Chai, the port of Edremid, for supply to coasting steamers, 
That it was used in antiquity as a fuel for metallurgy we know from 
‘Theophrastos, de lapid. 16: obs 88 xadodow e805 dvOpaxas tov dpurro- 
Hévov bid thy xpelav elar yedBes, exxalovrar 88 wal mupodvrae kaBdrep of 
avOpaxes. lod 88 wepl Thy Avporuehy bmrov wai 7d idewrpov, Kad &v the 
"Hrelas Badifévrov Orupalate vy 81 Spous, ols wal of xarkels xpdvras. 
(See Bliimner, iv. 215.) 

Blimner further objects that the distillation is a complicated process, 
and that there is no reason to suppose that it was within the knowledge of 
the ancients. This is obviously a bold statement in the face of Strabo's 
words, which distinctly assert distillation (dmoordfei). And the old 
process of distillation in England, now superseded, is described as follows 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica: ‘The bottom of a crucible. is perforated 
by a pipe which, projects into the crucible to about two-thirds of its height. 
The mixture of ore and charcoal is put into the crucible around the pipe, 
the crucible closed by a luted-on lid, and ‘placed in a furnace constructed 
80 as to permit of the lower end of the pipe projecting into the ash-pit, 
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The zine vapour produced descends through the pipe and condenses info 
liquid zinc, which is collected in a ladle held under the outlet end of the 
pipe’ To me, as a layman, I confess that this proces seems compara- 
tively simple, and well within the powers of ancient metallurgy. 

Professor J. Norman Collie, of University College, London, has kindly 
sent me some valuable notes, which I am grateful to him for allowing me 
to print by way of postscript. It will be seen that they have an important 
bearing on the main difficulty in the passage of Strabo—the supposed 
ignorance of the process of distillation among the ancients. 

“I have come to the conclusion that it is not at all improbable that 
pevddpyupos is zinc. Pliny has a great deal to say about xadpla, which is 
without doubt oxide of zinc. Therefore zinc was certainly present in the 
ores that were smelted in those days ; also they made brass from cadmia, 
by smelting it with copper and carbon. 

«We have no evidence that the Greeks or the ancients understood the 
process of distillation, although they must have used it in the preparation 
of mercury, when the condensed mercury dripped down from the top of 
the crucible. Would not the translation “dripped down” be the correct 
one for dmoardten? 

‘The oldest mention of distillation I can find is in an old Syriac MS. 
(British Museum): it is a copy made in the sixteenth century from an 
original text belonging to the period of the Abbasid Caliphs (Bagdad, 
eighth century). Now all this information in the Syriac MS. is a direct 
inheritance from the priestly workers of a much earlier date in Egypt; 
and in the MS, they certainly knew all about distillation, There are 
a whole series of illustrations showing how it can be done. There is 
an apparatus for distillation “per descensum.” (I omit the illustration ; 
the process “per descensum” is that described above—W. L.) If a 
mercury ore were heated in the top compartment the mercury would 
“drip down ” into the lower vessel, and if oxide of zinc with carbon or coal 
were treated in the same way, zinc would “drip down” also. Therefore, 
if they knew as much in the eighth century, it is highly probable that 
these processes had been common knowledge for possibly centuries.’* 

It may be added that the process described by Pliny, in which brass is 














2 It would seem, howerer, that the process of distillation was known to the Greeks as early as 
the fith century, when itis described by Zosimos, who compiles probably from earlieg sources. 
{nto this question T eannot here enter more fully. -W. L. 
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-made directly by heating the oxide in contact with copper and carbon, so 
that the distillation and combination of zinc vapour with copper go on 
simultaneously, has in fact been practised up till the middle of the last* 
century (Percy, ibid. p. 612.ff). Modern methods have proved it to be less 
economical than the production of metallic zinc to be separately alloyed 
with copper, and the demand for what is called ‘calamine brass’ has 
vanished. It is, however, quite possible that the reverse process may have 
taken place in ancient times—that the endeavour to produce silver from 
ores found at the silver mines resulted first in the discovery of zinc, and 
consequently of brass. It may have been only subsequently found that 
the brass could be produced without the separate distillation of the zinc ; 
and the saving of this step may have caused the shorter process to dis- 
place the older between the days of Theopompos and Pliny. If no use, 
other than the manufacture of brass, was found for zinc, we can clearly 
see why it is that no articles of zinc are found in antiquity, and why 
neither Pliny nor Dioskorides makes any mention of the manufacture of it. 

It must also be mentioned that Ingalls, Production and Properties of 
Zine, p. 1, says ‘that bracelets of metallic zinc have been found at 
*Cameros’ in Rhodes, dating from before 500 B.C. He refers, as his 
authority, to Raoul Jagneaux, Tvaité de Chimie générale (1887), ii. 385. 
T have unfortunately been unable to verify this reference ; if the statement 
is correct, of course it finally settles the question. 








1V.—Tue SITE oF Hamaxtros. 


In Troy, a Study of Homeric Geography, p. 205, 1 accepted without 
question the usual location of Hamaxitos at Ak Liman, about three miles 
north of Lekton (Cape Baba), Here again further consideration has con- 
vinced me that I was wrong, and that Hamaxitos lay at the modern Baba 
Kalessi, the little village and port just round the corner of Cape Baba, 
looking south-west instead of west. 

As Strabo gives no exact measurements, either place sufficiently fulfils 
the general conditions extracted from the rare mentions of the place in 
literature. Into these I need not enter further; my opinion has been 
altered by two considerations. Firstly, Ak Liman is not a good place 
for a harbour, while there must have always been one at Baba Kalessi; 
secondly, there appear to be no traces of ancient remains at Ak Liman, 
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but there are-at Baba Kalessi. There was certainly an ancient port there, 
and therefore a town ; and no other name is known for it than Hamaxitos. 

The little bay at Ak Liman is pretty ; but it is too shallow for anything 
but fishirig-boats ; arid though it is fairly sheltered from the east and north 
it is entirely open to the south-west. If there had ever been a mole there, 
the remains would almost certainly be visible through the clear and shallow 
water on the white bottom which gives it the name of White Harbour. We 
saw no traces of buildings or remains of any sort on the shore, nor does 
there seem to be any record of such a discovery by others. 

At Baba Kalessi, however, the conditions of the coasting trade make 
a harbour essential. The rounding of the actual point of Lekton is a 
standing difficulty to all sailing ships. They must have a port at wl 
they can shelter when coming from the south, in order to await the 
‘moments, rare at certain seasons, when they*can slip out and round the 
promontory during a favourable breeze. Even at the present day there is 
‘enough kaik traffic to keep the little port alive; when all ships depended 
on sails, it must have been indispensable. 

The harbour is perfectly protected by nature from the north-east by 
the high hill of Lekton, which rises straight above it. But to the south 
and south-west it is exposed. Hence in ancient times—not more nearly to 
be determined—a massive mole was built out of huge stones of the andesite 
of the neighbouring hills. The upper part of the mole has long succumbed, 
but the length of it still stands above the water, and the blocks of which 
it is formed seem solid and heavy enough to withstand any sea. The 
space enclosed is, however, too large for the needs of the small boats which 
now resort to it; and instead of keeping it in repair, the Turks have built 
smaller interior mole along which the kaiks can lie in safety. There 
could be no more striking evidence of its much greater importance in 
by-gone days. 

‘There are, so far as we could ascertain, no other semains of antiquity 
in the place; but it is not certain that any systematic search has been 
made. In any case little could be expected from a small Greek town the 
site of which has been continuously inhabited for centuries. 

It is true that Burchner in Pauly-Wissowa says that a Doric temple 
has been found near the place. I fear, however, that he is relying 
on Texier, a very broken reed. Tessier says (Asie Minewre, p. 191) 
“Le temple d’Apollon Smynthien était d’ordre Dorique ; les ruines de ce 
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monument furent découvertes, il y a quelques années, non loin du village de 
Baba. It is perfectly clear that he is speaking here of the temple found 
by Spratt at the Sminthion near Kulakli, some four miles away. As we 
know, Texier possessed ‘le génie de Vinexactitude, and it is merely a 
characteristic instance of his methods that he should call that temple (of 
the existence of which Biirchner seems, by the way, to be wholly ignorant) 
Doric, when it is in fact Ionic, and that he should locate it by Baba instead 
of by Kulakli, which is much nearer. 

‘The steep and high hills which protect the port on the north form a 
considerable obstacle to the necessary communication with the interior, 
But the steep west face of Cape Baba allows of the formation of a road—a 
mere ledge overhanging the sea. While the road from Kulakli to Ak 
Liman is a narrow path through thorny scrub, just wide enough to enable 
the peasants to reach the outlying fields, the inhabitants of Kulakli speak 
proudly of the ‘sosé’ (chaussée) which leads to Baba Kalessi. The narrow 
mule path is in fact roughly paved with irregular stones worn to an almost 
icy slipperiness by the pretty active traffic which we found passing in both 
directions. No doubt in ancient days the ledge was cut and kept wide 
‘enough for wheeled traffic,—there is no reason why it should not be—and 
the inhabitants named their town Hamaxitos, ‘the chaussée,’ in honour 
of what may have been, for local engineers, a quite creditable piece of 


work. 
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NOTES ON SELJOUK BUILDINGS AT KONIA. 
(Puates VIEXT) 


Tue following notes do not pretend to'be an exhaustive study of the 
Seljouk monuments of Konia, which have already been fully described by 
Huart, Sarre, and Saladin, to whose works constant reference is made 
in these pages. Only:three out of the five important Seljouk buildings at 
Konia are here dealt with, and only such points in connection with these 
are taken up as have been passed over or inadequately handled by the 
authors referred to. ‘The Sirtcheli and the Kara Tai Medressehs are not 
included in this study, as in their case there appeared to be nothing fresh 
to add to former discussion. 





1 
THE Mosque oF SULTAN ALAEDDIN. 


‘The Alaeddin Mosque, sometimes called the Great Mosque, crowns 
the north-western summit of the Acropolis hill of Konia, which was once 
the Seljouk citadel surrounded by a wall with towers. Walls and towers 
are level with the dust, and from the hill top civilisation has ebbed, leaving 
‘a few forlorn places of worship clinging like castaways to its desolate 
crest. They stand apart from each other, the Christian churches and the 

* Mohamedan mosque, each isolated amid open spaces of rubble and dust, 
‘maintaining, with a certain air of mutual distrust, their rival claims to the 
ancient stronghold of the town, in reality less in danger from each other 
than from the common enemies, neglect and decay. The mosque enclosure 





1 Saladin, LArt Musulman, ic p. 443 art, Konic p. 1334 Sarre, Reise tn, Kieinasiony 
pe lar fils Persioche Denloler; po 7. 
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presents on three sides a featureless extent of wall; on the north side is 
the magnificent stone facade, visible from afar on all the northern plains, 
and above it rise the conical roof of the turbeh and the tall stone 
minaret, which is of a date long posterior to the erection of the mosque 
(PL VI. 2). 

The fagade (PL. VI. 1) of the enclosure is the most remarkable Seljouk 
monument at Konia, and excepting the battered relic of the palace kiosk, the 
oldest extant. For all its structural incoherence, the general effect is not 
discordant, and the solidity and excellence of the workmanship lend it no 
inconsiderable dignity and charm, The material is hard yellow-brown 
limestone blocks, dry jointed, finely cut and squared. The beautiful surface 
thus obtained is broken by certain curious features. At the extreme right 
(west), a slight salient contains an arched gateway, the only entrance 
now in use, in which a smaller arch, recessed, contains the door itself. 
Over this inner arch is a faience cartouche, with the name of Sultan 
Alaeddin Kai Kobad 12 The remainder of the wall is surmounted by a 
row of round-arched,? open niches carried on double pilaster-columns, and 
this arcaded upper register is interrupted by the great marble portal (PI. 
VIL. 1), whose archivolt is crowned with interlaced mouldings reaching to the 
summit of the facade. Over this door is the great building-inscription 
assigning the completion of the work to Sultan Alaeddin in the year 617 
(1220-21) and to the right of it, framed in similar mouldings, another in- 
scription names the same Sultan as builder of both mosque and mausoleum.* 
Sultan Alaeddin® is again named in an inscription on marble blocks inset 
within the heavily-profiled star to the extreme left of the facade (PI. VIII. 1), 
and his Syrian craftsman, Muhammad ben Khaulan of Damascus, on a 
stone near it® Left of the portal is a window niche (Pl. VILL. 1) of lime- 
stont like the wall, with zig-zagged’ archivolt mouldings, which terminate 
in volutes at the spring of the arch. in this niche Alaeddin’s 
predecessor, Izzegdin Kai Kaous I. is named as author of the building in, 
the year 616 [1219-20]? 

The significance of these various features merits some enquiry. In the 
first place two materials are employed, yellow limestone for the main 














2 Haart, of. ci. p. 148, No. 28. 
* Sueaygowski, Amida, p. 141 erroneously terms them *spitzbogige.’ 
+ Von Oppenteim, drabizche Jnschrifien, No. 174 (van Beecher 

4 HHuart, Reo. Sem. 1896, No. 28. © Id, No. 23, * Jd. No. 24. 





lurt, of. cit. No. 26. 
fd, No. 28. 
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structure, marble, cream-coloured and grey, for the great portal in the 
centre, for the inscription and its framing to the right, and for that within 
the octagonal star to the left. In addition, it is noticeable that all the 
marble features have been let into the surface of the wall subsequent to 
erection, for especially round the marble portal, the wall shows signs 
of having been roughly cut away, while in each case the marble blocks 
are without elation to the courses of the wall. The remainder of the wall 
is homogeneous in workmanship and material, and we can guess that, 
roughly speaking, the facade as it stands to-day shows two main periods 
of construction. What those periods were we need not merely guess. 
The three marble portions of the wall all carry inscriptions bearing the 
name of Sultan Alaeddin Kai Kobad I., while the remaining inscription, 
that to the left of the door, in limestoné and homogeneous with the wall, 
bears the name of Alaeddin’s predecessor Izz-eddounya-weddin Kai 
Kaous I 

If we climinate Alaeddin’s marble members, the remaining construc- 
tion, that of Kai Kaous I, is the great limestone wall, with the door in the 
salient to the east, the row of open niches along the top, the buttresses, 
and what the buttresses suggest, a doorway between them, the pre- 
decessor of Alaeddin’s marble portal, with the niche and inscription to 
the left. Of this combination of features the most curious are the niches 
at the top ; they are not uniform in height, but show three sizes, while the 
heights are arranged not symmetrically but rising towards the right. 
Their origin, however, has long been understood : the arches, and their 
double pilaster supports, are fragments of a local Christian church, where 
they formed perhaps the upper register of three separate aisles Both 
their origin and the’ manner in which they have been utilised on this 
facade form such a striking analogy to the facades of the great Inalid 
mosque at Amida? that they were used by Strzygowski as a basis of 
comparison by which to discover the typically Seljouk elements of the 
Inalid fagades. A third parallel, the Ibn Touloun Mosque at Cairo, is 
here cited as a plain wall surface with a niched upper storey. 

In this group, in spite of profound resemblances, certain divergences 
must not be overlooked, which help towards a true understanding of the 
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real relationship between the three. The earliest member of the group 
is the Ibn Touloun fagade, built about 876-9 A.D. The materials, unlike 
the Seljouk work, are brick and stucco, while the arches are pointed 
instead of round. The wall surface, save for the niches, is without decora- 
tion. The Amida facades, on the contrary, are of stone, heavily encrusted 
with architectural members, in which the window openings are framed 
after the fashion of Hellenistic, East Roman and Christian work. The 
fact is that facades decorated with tiers of niches are part of the aboriginal 
tradition of Southern Mesopotamia, where brick covered with stucco,—the 
native materials—required some scheme of decoration on a large scale, to 
give light and shade to the monotonous and glaring wall surface. This 
scheme of decoration passed into Hellenistic and Roman work, where it 
was applied to stone surfaces and received further development in the 
shape of elaborate architectural framework. In Syria and Northern 
Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the possession of stone as the normal 
building material and the survival of classic traditions of masonry 
together restrained the tendency to surface elaboration. Plain wall sur- 
faces of dressed stone were rooted in local taste and practice, and the 
influence of the niched fagade from further south achieved little more than 
the row of arches beneath the roof, which became a feature of Romanesque 
style? 

The Seljouk fagades can now be understood. That of the Ibn 
Touloun Mosque at Cairo, built for a prince of Turkish stock from 
Southern Mesopotamia, shows both the materials and the pointed arch 
peculiar to that locality, and immediately recalls the niched facades of 
Samarra and Raqqah. It shows also, however, a certain restraint in 
confining the niches to the upper register, which must be due to contact 
with the severer stone models of North Mesopotamia and Syria. The 
Amida facades, owing to their heavy load of Christian architectural frag- 
ments, do not show very obviously their relation to the Seljouk group; 
a better parallel is seen on the inner side of the Kharput gate in the walls 
of Amida? which is a half-way stage between a purely Syrian conception 
such as the Golden Gate at Spalato, and the Konia facade. The Syrian 
“design is carried out in the Kharput gate in the coarser material, heavier 
proportions and cruder technique of North Mesopotamia, and the result is 
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a prototype of the Konia facade in its earlier period, that is, before the 
addition of Alaeddin’s marble members. A fifth monument can now be 
added to the series, also due to princes of Seljouk stock. This is the 
mosque at Mayarfarquin near Amida, built by the Ortokid Alpi between 
AD. 1152 and 1176. Like the Inalid and Seljouk facades it is of stone, 
with a row of arched niches in the upper storey, but the arches are pointed 
like those of the Ibn Touloun facade. 

Alaeddin’s marble portal (Pls. VI. 1, VII. 1) is now built up, and the 
threshold is so unscathed that it is hard to believe that it was ever used, 
or only on rare occasions. Steps must have mounted to reach it (for the 
level of the ground within is about ten feet higher than without), but of 
these no trace remains. Apart from its great beauty, its most important 
feature is the inscription in the tympanum above the lintel, giving with the 
usual eulogies, the name of Sultan Alaeddin, and the date, 1220-21 
Regarding the remainder of the work, there is nothing to add to previous 
discussion ; its characteristics explain themselves at first sight. The 
Syrian tradition to which it is due must be considered as that combina- 
tion of classic marble technique and oriental interlacing patterns which 
was first evolved by the Christian builders and carvers of Syria taken 
over and elaborated by the Seljouk and Ayyoubid conquerors of Syria, 
traces of whose work survive at Jerusalem, Damascus, and in particular, 
in the gate of the great mosque at Aleppo. From thence, by the importa 
tion of Syrian artists, it passed into the Seljouk empire of Roum; a 
Damascene master, Muhammad ben Khaulan el Dimachki, is actually 
quoted in an inscription on the Konia fagade as author of the work. 

Behind the facade the ground rises in a steep uneven gradient, but the 
mosque is no longer approached from this side; the doorway now in use 
is that in the east wall, restored by Abdul Hamid, which gives entrance to 
the eastern lateral hall of the mosque (Pl, VII.2). In this and the western 
hall, the only remarkable features are the columns, upon which rest the 
large pointed arches that support the roof, All of these are monolithic, 
pre-islamic in origin. In the east hall nearly all are Roman, of grey-black 
lava, with exaggerated entasis ; most of these have Roman-doric capitals, 
but there are fragments of acanthus capitals, and one fine Corinthian 
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capital, of Syrian workmanship, deeply cut with the drill. These are 
almost? the only Roman columns in use in Konia at the present time, for 
it is remarkable to what an extent all remains of Iconium and of the 
Colonia Aclia Hadriana have vanished from sight. In addition, there are 
eight double pilaster-columns with panelled sides, of the same material ; 
many more exist in the neighbourhood of Konia? They are Christian in 
origin, like the pilaster-columns of the facade, common in Asia Minor, als 
used in Syria, for instance in the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem? 
Two of those in the western hall of the mosque are composed of the 
upper halves of these eolumns placed one on the other, and two are outside 
the door‘leading from the east hall to the graveyard. These must have 
been rejected at a recent restoration, possibly that of Abdul Hamid, other- 
wise there would have been no need to combine fragments to form a single 
shaft, as in the western hall. Conceivably they stood at either side of the 
east door, as in the arched entrance to the right (west) of the fagade. 

‘The five knotted columns (PI. VII. 2) in the east hall present a curious 
detail which merits, and would repay, an independent enquiry. They are, 
of course, Christian in origin, and belong in no sense to Seljouk art. A 
couple of similar columns flank the doorway of the turbeh of the Big 
Mosque at Magnesia on the Hermos. The form of the knot is a ‘slip, and 
the conception, in any case, is scarcely suitable for a rigid body, such as a 
column, which has to resist heavy vertical pressure. 

Students of Seljouk art have usually dismissed these columns as 
‘Byzantine or Armenian.’ In no extant work of Armenian architecture, 
however, does this form appear, and in the Byzantine world it is infrequent, 
occurring most,commonly in miniature works of art representing archi- 
tecture, such as the arcading on the north facade of St. Mark's at Venice, the 
arcading of a closure slab at the Monastery of Vatopedi, Mount Athos,‘ a 
steatite relief from Thespiae,' a steatite icon from Mount Athos and a 
silver casket with Christ and the four Martyrs of Trebizond, of the tenth 
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century! None of these are older than the tenth century, and earlier 
‘examples of the form do not appear to be recorded. The only art in which 
it is at all frequent in real architecture is Italian Romanesque, in works of 
the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, such as the cathedral at Ferrara, 
the cathedral at Trento, the Broletto at Como and in the well known 
cloisters of San Giovanni in Laterano, Rome. Most frequently of all, the 
knotted column appears in Byzantine, Armenian and Southern Slavonic 

* miniature painting from about the tenth century, in company with a 
profusion of other knotted and plaited forms, achieving great popularity in 
the eleventh and subsequent centuries. 

The probability is that the form originated in the lesser arts of 
painting, metal work and relief sculpture in the eastern Christian world, in 
which representations of architecture are always more fantastic than any 
contemporary local buildings. Here, with characteristic contempt for 
differences of material and scale, Christian architects first applied the form 
to real architecture, and hence it passed to Italy, where it found favour 
with architects of Italian Romanesque style. Whence the miniature 
painters and other artists obtained the knot column in the first instance is 
not easy to say. Possibly it is related to the forms of capital letters, 
marginal motives, etc, in Armenian manuscripts, in which a double shaft, 
bound by a knot of some description, is frequent enough (Fig. 6). ‘These 
figures in the Armenian manuscripts.have been connected with the knot in 
‘the form of the figure eight, binding a pair of column shafts, which was the 
symbol of the union of Upper and Lower Egypt? Coptic influence may 
well have brought this figure into the Christian manuscripts in the eastern 
Christian world, where the knot, under the influence of the oriental 
knotted, twisted, and plaited patterns of the class known-as ‘unendliche 
Miister’ may have acquired the interlocking ‘slip knot’ form. 

The dome of the central portion of the mosque is carried on three 
wide, pointed arches resting on solid piers, and on the southern (the Kibleh) 
wall. The inner surface of the dome is whitewashed, though once, no 
doubt, it was lined with faience. The adjustment to the square plan is 
catried out by means of polyhedric pendentives, the most curious archi- 
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tectural feature of Konia. These retain their faience decoration, geometric 
interlacing patterns based on the names of the first four Khalifs, in turquoise 
and cobalt blue mosaic? 

By far the most important object preserved in the mosque is the 
splendid ebony minbar, profusely carved with arabesques, and with 
projecting bosses worked @ jour. It bears the names of Sultans Masoud I, 
and Kilidj Arslan 11? and is signed by the ‘Meccan master pilgrim of 
Akhlat, in the month Redyeb, in the. year 550’ (Sept. 1155) It is 
remarkable, and characteristic of the Mahomedan world, that an Armenian 
Moslem should sign himself ‘the Meccan master’ on a work of purely 
Arab style, and an interesting proof of the powerful influence the 
pilgrimages to Mecca exercised over local taste and style. 

The ground plan (Fig. 3) of the mosque is not merely unorthodox, but 
shows a quite remarkable irregularity. In the plan the normal arrangement 
ofan unroofed san, or court, having a roofed réwag on the southern or 
Kibleh side, seems to be preserved. In reality what looks like a sai, the 
space between the facade and the mosque, must always have been a rough, 
steep slope of uneven gradient, and the turbch and its masjid are a 
complete barrier between this open space and the mosque, That this 
space exists at all must be due to the normal inclusion of the sa/n in the 
traditional ground plan, but it could scarcely have been used as such at 





















any time. 

The purpose of a sev must have been fulfilled by another portion of 
the building, whose peculiarities are thus explained. ‘This is the large 
columned eastern hall. In spite of the restorations tow! 
doubtedly been subject, I agree with Sarre® in supposing it to be less old 
than the rest of the building, and in its present form at least, it is an after- 
thought to the general plan. Its trapeze-shaped ground-plan is conditioned 
by the nature of the ground on this side of the enclosure, the whole of 
which, including the terraced-up graveyard with its retaining wall east of 
the facade, is obviously an addition to the-original plan, In other respects 
the eastern hall is of the normal Syro-Egyptian type of mosque,? such as 
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the Mosque of Amrou at Fostat, the mosque at Baalbek, those of Zaitimah 
and Qairawan in the Moghreb! In all these and in many. others a flat 
roof is borne by pointed arches on monolithic stone columns, mostly of 
pre-Islamic origin. The Konia mosque is especially related to Syria by 
the direction of its arcades, which run, as at Baalbek and Damascus, 
parallel to the Kibleh wall? The skill with which the colonnades are 
related to the irregular plan is worth noticing: the. intercolumniations and 
the spaces between the rows of arches are gradually contracted towards the 
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Fic. 3.—GROUND-PLAN OF THE MosQUE oF ALAEDDIN. 
(Aker Saree, Persische Denbmaler, Fig. 166.) 








north, so that, within the mosque, the lack of parallelism is scarcély 
noticeable, while the windows of the north and south walls, falling opposite 


2 Saladin, of. citi. pp. 215-18, Figs: 137-8. 

* Outside Syria, at Fostat, in the Moghreb ete., the arches are at right angles to the Kibleh 
wall, The Great Mosque at Amida probably adds a fourth to the Syrian group, for though in the 
‘ase of arches resting on piers, it is usual for them to run parallel, yet Nasiri Khosro, deseribing 
the mosque in 1046, says the arches rested on columns, Ania, p. 311. 
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each other in the axes of the intercolumniations, send long avenues of light 
through the arched aisles. 

Symmetry and perfect regularity’are over much to exact from even 
‘the most handsome and most homogeneous of mediaeval Mahomedan 
buildings, but the irregularities of the plan before us are too marked not to 
be suggestive. If the eastern hall be ignored, and the abortive east wing, 
which it interrupts and effaces, be completed towards B (Fig. 3) to match 
in extent the western wing as far as A, then A, B, C form two sides of an 
approximate rectangle, which, completed to include the facade as its third 
side, makes an almost symmetrical plan with D, the marble portal, in the 
centre of the facade, and practically in the axis of the mihrab. It is an 
objection to this supposition that the western slanting wall of the mosque 
and enclosure, which seems homogencous with the fagade, and the part of 
the mosque immediately within this wall, are thus unaccounted for; some- 
thing more than irregularities in the site are needed to explain them, for 
end of the western hall the arches rest on piers instead of on 
monolithic double pilaster-columns, But in our present state of know- 
ledge of the history of the mosque, and in face of the numerous restora 
tions! that have independently taken place, and of which there is no 
record but in the disposition and materials of the building itself, we cannot, 
hope to do more than guess at the original plan. 

‘The fact remains that we have, as the oldest part of the mosque, the 
domed central struéture, with its western and part of its eastern wing, and 
that this oldest part is more or less in relation to the fagade. Looking at 
the plan of this oldest part, we have before us an unrecognised, but 
indubitable member of a class of mosques of peculiar ground-plan, and of 
rare occurrence. The group was first distinguished by Streygows! 
his attempt to co-ordinate the peculiar arrangement of the Great 
Mosque of Dyarbekr with existing structures ; its broad central aisle was 
covered by a high-pitched roof which he supposes to have been gabled, 
and of wood. The great and distinguishing member of the group is the 
Umayyad mosque at Damascus * (Fig. 4) with its two long wings, divided 
into three aisles, along the Kibleh wall, and the domed central portion in 
front of the mihrab, The other two members of this group are the 
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mosque at Harran and that of Ayasoluk (Ephesus, Fig. 5). To these 
‘must be added one more: the so-called Mosque of Saladin at Mayar- 
farquin, not far from Dyarbekr? whose domed chamber, built, according 
to its inscription, by the Ortokid Alpi (1152-1176), is surrounded only 
by a corridor of the same date. The two wings are dated by Miss Bell 
as no earlier than 1226-1228; but even if no earlier structures preceded 
them, their architect certainly derived his inspiration in adding them from 
such buildings as the Umayyad mosque. In it, as in all others of the 
group, the arcades ran parallel to the Kibleh wall. 

The assumption that all mosques showing east and west arcaded 
halls with a broad central aisle roofed with a dome, are derived from the 
Umihayad mosque at Damascus, cannot but be accepted.* For centuries 
it was one of the holiest of Mahomedan sanctuaries, and its architectural 
reputation was world-wide. Strzygowski* admits its influence on the 








mosque at Amida, and it is undoubtedly the direct originator of the whole 
group, of which, in spite of its numerous restorations, from the time of the 
Khalif Walid onwards, it is certainly the earliest specimen. Whence the 
plan, when first applied to Damascus, originally derived, is less certain, 
‘That it is to some extent due to the Church of St. John that preceded it on 
the same site has been generally accepted,’ but Straygowski's corollary, 
that the domed portion is derived from the Martyrium of John, and that 
the side walls are ‘radial expansions’ from the centre, misses the signific- 
ance of the plan. The side halls are not secondary, but primary elements, 
composing the riwag of the Kibleh wall, and the domed central aisle is 
secondary, an interruption in the original scheme. The tendency to 
emphasise, by widening, the aisle in front of the mihrab, is inherent in the 
aboriginal ground plan of the mosque. The use of piers and arches, 
which obstructed from the worshippers the view of the officiating Halib? 
necessitated a widening of the central portion? where greater numbers of 


2 Amida, pp. 322, 330, Figs. 269, 270, 222, 

2 Bell, Dthaiir, p. 159-60, Pl. 19. 

8 Sarre-Herafeld, Reise, pp. 08) 99. 

§ Amida, p. 316. 

© Saree and Herzfeld, p. 983 Spiers and Dickie, /.A.7.B.a. Series 3, vol 4y pp. 16 ayy. 
Sterygowskiy Amida, p. 329, who derives it fan the Tiyxantine Emperors’ palace on he Bosphorus 
(Procopius, i. 10). 

© Sare-Herafeld, Kefse, p. 100. 

7 Mosques of Mesopotamian type with this widening, and with piers instead of columns, 
Tin Touloun, Cairo ; Muttawakil, Abou Dolaf, Samatea, id, 
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persons might stand; and in columned mosques also, this tendency 
appears? Originally no difference was made in the roofing of this part, 
though in many cases destruction has effaced all traces of the roof; but 
* contact with Christian buildings soon gave rise to more ambitious schemes. 
‘At Amida, the central part probably had a high-pitched wooden roof? ; at 
Damascus and in the buildings which were derived from it, the martyrium 
that originally occupied the same site inspired the central dome, This 
final arrangement, which as Strzygowski suggests, recalls certain Persian 
dispositions} for that reason may well have been favoured by the Khalif 
Walid. 

An interesting point is the manner in which turbeh and masjid cut 
into the ground plan of the mosque. The obvious conclusion is that they 
are of earlier date, but on the contrary, the inscription on the facade 
includes the mausoleum in the constructions of Alaeddin Kai Kobad I. 
We are faced then with the question whether Alaeddin’s inscription does 
or does not speak the truth. If it does, in order. to account for the 
awkward interruption of turbeh and masjid in the ground plan, we are 
compelled to conclude that Alaeddin was rebuilding a mausoleum that had 
already existed on the same site. On other grounds there is evidence 
that an earlier mausoleum existed, In the first place, the present building 
contains the bodies of Alaeddin’s predecessors, going back to Masoud'T., 
who died in 1156; and some sort of edifice must be supposed to have 
covered their bones during the half century after his death. Further 
evidence is supplied by Ibn Bibi, in his account of the death of Kai 
Khosro I. Khosro was slain in battle at Alashehir (Philadelphia) against 
the Greeks in 1210. The Emperor Lascaris, overcome with grief at 
the death of the chivalrous Moslem who in that very day's battle had 
spared his own life, carried his body to be embalmed and deposited 
temporarily at Alashehir. Later it was escorted in state from this resting- 
place to the Seljouk frontier and received there by the Turks, who placed it 
at Konia in the same mausoleum with the bones of his predecessors, named 
by Ibn Bibi as Kai Kaous [,, his brother Suleiman I1,, his father Kilidj 














Mosques of Syro-Egyptian type, with columns, showing the central widening are: EI Aksa, 
Jerusalem, Bell, of. cit. p. 152; Baalbek, Amida, Fig, 275 the Tunis mosques, Qairawan, 
Zaitimah, and the mosque of Cordova, Bell, op. ct. p- 152 

* Amida, p.317- 9 Op cit p. 320. 
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Arslan IL, and his grandfather Masoud. So not only was there a royal 
mausoleum at Konia long previous to Sultan Alaeddin’s day, but it 
consisted, according to Ibn Bibi, of a structure with a cupola. It remains to 
decide whether the present building (Pl. VIIL. 2) is the work of Alaeddin, 
or goes back to an earlier date. 

The evidence for assigning it to Alaeddin is weighty ; it is included 
among his works in the inscription on the marble portal of the fagade, and 
the inscription on the mausoleum itself gives the date 1219, the year of 
Alaeddin’s accession to the throne. The style of building of this mauso- 
leum, however, is sufficiently striking. It presents a profound contrast 
with the masjid (Pl. VIII. 3), and, roughly speaking. the difference 
is precisely similar to that between the two periods of the facade. The 
turbeh is of brownish limestone like the earlier part of the facade, it is 
heavy in proportions, with but slight decoration, which is confined to 
rather coarsely cut mouldings. Over the door was once a heavy projecting 
cornice on consols? like that above the octagonal star on the facade, while 
the lintel of the door is supported on two curved brackets, like the window: 
of the west facade at Amida. In every point the mausoleum groups itself 
with the earlier period of the fagade and with the earlier type of Seljouk 
work, as seen at Amida. This style was due to contact with the ruder 
stone technique of Northern Mesopotamia, rather than to Syria, which was 
the prevailing influence in the later period. 

Such indications as these would be worthless in face of the epigraphic 
evidence for assigning the work to Alaeddin’s reign, had we not already 
the facade as instance of a work belonging to at least two periods of 
construction and to two Sultans, claimed by one of them as his own 
achievement. A solitary piece of epigraphic evidence of early date is 
preserved by van Berchem, though no precise record of it exists. He saw 
on the outer face of the cupola an inscription which he took to be identical 
with that of Kilidj Arslan II. on the minbar inside the mosque. Van 
Berchem went as far as to suggest on these grounds alone, that if his 
supposition were correct, the mausoleum must date long previous to 
Alaeddin’s reign ;* and the inscription of 1219 over the door must refer, 
like Alaeddin's inscriptions on the fagade, to improvements or restorations, 

The minbar itself is witness to the fact that not only a mausoleum but 
a mosque also existed previous to Sultan Kai Kaous Is great under- 

+ Only the consls remain. 
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takings. Of this no other trace remains, but, judging from the minbar, its 
furnishings at least were of no mean order. Before Kai Kaous I. began to 
build, Konia had for more than a century been the capital of the empire of 
Roum, and it is impossible to suppose that during all that time the first 
Mahomedan empire north of Taurus had no fit place of worship in its 
capital. That so little survives from the period before Kai Kaous I, and 
‘so much from Alaeddin’s reign and the decades immediately succeeding it, 
is not difficult to understand. In 1191 the third Crusade appeared before 
Konia, and though the town capitulated, something like a general massacre 
took place; it is unlikely that its buildings met with better treatment 
than its inhabitants at the hands of the barbarian Soldiers of the Cross. 
In the succeeding years Konia underwent many alarms and excursions 
when the sons of Kilidj Arslan II, alternately besieged each other in the 
capital of the empire, in their efforts to attain sole possession of its throne. 
So a long task of restoration must have lain before the Sultans of the early 
thirteenth century, who seem to have experienced a reaction from the 
purely blood and iron ideals of their predecessors. Both Kai Kaous and ” 
Alaeddin, according to Ibn Bibi, were not only valiant but highly cultivated 
monarchs who encouraged poetry, philosophy and the arts. Thus the 
earliest Mahomedan building extant in Konia bears their names, and Kai 
Kaous’ incomplete undertakings were carried out in magnificent style by 
his brother and successor, Alaeddin, not only at Konia but throughout the 
realm, 














IL. 
THE ENERoHEH Mosque? 


A remarkable stone portal (Pl. [X. 2, 3) gives entrance to the small, 
plain mosque known as the Energheh Djami, on the southern outskirts of 
Konia, close to where the Larenda Gate once stood, In the south wall 
of this little mosque a door communicates with the beautiful tiled turbeh 
of Fakbreddin, beyond which lies another mosque, or prayer room, domed, 
and with vestiges of tiling, but no longer in use. Only the stone facade 
concerns us here. 


1 Saladin, L'Art Musidman, p. 4623 Huart, Konia, p. 1753 Survey Reise in Kleinas., 
P. $4 Pls, XXVL, NXVIL, XXVITL; id, Zor, Denk. p. 133, Fig. 288, Pl CIN; Tester, 
Asie Mincure, p. 149 (wrongly terms it the mosque of Alaeddin). 
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External evidence of date is practically absent, but the organic 
relation between the Energheh mosque and the turbeh of Fakhreddin 
suggests connection in point of date, and perhaps of foundation also. The 
inscription on the facade is illegible but for the words: ‘the work of 
Kalous (= Mamelouk??) ibn Abdallah,'? which give no clue. Locally, 
however, the Energheh mosque is commonly called the Mosque of Sahib 
Ata, and this, as Huart has pointed out, must be connected with the title 
Sahib, which appears, with that of Fakhreddin, on the tomb in the turbeh 
behind it? The tomb is dated 1285, so we must suppose that if the 
mosque was built by Fakhreddin, it is earlier than the date of his death. 
The turbeh itself, according to the inscription on the faience interior, was 
built by him in 1269 and this date tallies with that of the Guenk 
Medressch at Sivas, the work of a Konia architect, which in many ways 
resembles the Energheh fagade. In the absence of better information the 
Energheh mosque must be dated about 1269. 

The material of the fagade is a brick core, faced"with a rather coarse 
limestone, well hewn and squared: in the panel immediately below the 
minarets the brick appears on the surface, inlaid with geometric patterns of 
glazed bricks. The plan of the gate is Persian, with twin minarets rising 
from the portal-structure as in the Persian royal mosques, and, like them, 
the facade is divided into rectangular panels each containing a niche? 
While, however, the Persian fagades are tiled, the facing and decorations 
are here of stone. 

Two striking ornamental features distinguish this gate from the earlier 
Seljouk buildings of Konia, namely, the heavily profiled interlacing mould- 
ings, and less conspicuous, but equally important, the finely worked 
arabesques that form part of the framework of the niches of the fagade 
and the porch, So far, the patterns used in the stone fagades* in Seljouk 
work have been purely geometric. 

The interlacing roll mouldings follow patterns common enough in 
Saracen art; examples have already been noticed in the flat mouldings of 











Y Sane, # Haart, Are, Sem, 1896, No. 49. 
2 HHuart, Aoniay ps 176. ¢ Hua, Kes. Sem, 1896, No. $1. hid No. 50. 
4 Saladin, of. of. pe 450, Fig 
1 This disposition, a great arch in a facade with niches in two tess, is probably derived dinectly 
from the great arch at Ctesiphion. 
* For instance, the fugades of the Matlin mosque, the Kars Ts 
Sarre, Kei, Ms, XE 1 NNIL-NNV 
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the Alaeddin fagade. But the heavy profile which characterises them here 
marks, I think, a reversion from Syrian to Mesopotamian tradition ; we are 
reminded of the star on the Alaeddin facade. The artist seems to have 
experienced a revolt from the subdued, unplastic, quasi-colourist forms of 
the Sirtcheli Medresseh, toned to Syrian and Persian taste, and to have 
cast off restraint in asserting the tridimensional birthright of his material. 
The interlacing patterns still prevailed, but in rendering them he followed 
Northern Mesopotamian tradition, where the possession of certain materials, 
gypsum and alabaster, had always favoured considerable under-cutting and 
heavier profiles. 

The Gueuk Medresseh at Sivas gives the key still more clearly. The 
heavy interlacing moulding that knots and climbs over the whole of the 
facade has an exact parallel in the alabaster mihrab of the court of the old 
mosque? and the door (A, Sarre and Herzfeld) of the grave-mosque of 
Aun-aldin at Mossul? Though the mosque at Mossul was built by the 
Zenghid Nur-eddin in the twelfth century, the mihrab mentioned is 
probably no older than the Aun-al-din door, which is of the period of the 
Zenghid Lulu, of the middle of the thirteenth century. These works are 
thus about contemporary with the Energheh Djami, but there is evidence 
that the type of decoration was, in Mesopotamia, alike the heritage of the 
Saracen builders and of the Christians who preceded them. In the 
architectural forms appearing in the tables of canons, and in the miniature 
paintings of Gospels and other manuscripts throughout the eastern 
Christian world in the middle ages, interlacing patterns run riot over 
column shafts, archivolts and mouldings® There is plenty of evidence, 
moreover, to show that neither the Syrians nor the Copts, to whom 
Christian miniature painting was largely due, invented these arts, but that 
they were inspired from further east. These interlacing patterns, together 
with the ornate arcades around the canons, the peacocks and other birds, 
in fact, all the motives peculiar to Syrian miniature painting, appear in the 
Rabbula Gospels of the sixth century from the cloister of St. John at 
Zagba in Mesopotamia, and despite the close connection of Mesopotamia 
and Syria, it is not likely that Mesopotamia was entirely the borrower. 
Egypt and Syria themselves came early under Persian influence, long 


* Sarre and Herafeld, Reise, Pl V. (left). 
* Thid, PL. VEIL (sight). 

3A fine collection of these paintings is produced by Stasoff in Z’Omement Slew 

4 Tn the Biblioteca Lawrentiana, Florence. Garucci, Storia del’ Arte, Pls. 126, 138. 
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before the Sassanid empire met its end, and Sassanian origin must be 
sought for a great part of their decorative ideas in the early Christian 
centuries. Strzygowski was the first to guess that the manuscript styles 
came in with the use of parchment from a like source, i. from Meso- 
potamia and yet further east. No Pehlevi manuscripts of the Sassanians 
survive, but St, Augustine's protest? preserves ample record not only of 
their existence, but of their valuable and lovely painted decorations? 

OF importance for our point are the architectural paintings in the 
early Christian manuscripts, which scarcely resemble any extant Christian 
buildings of like age. The only extant buildings in Syria and Meso- 
potamia with decorative arcading, acanthus archivolts, etc, such as the 
Mschatta palace and the Church of St. Sergius at Resafa, themselves go 
back to Persian sources. Exactly what the decorative features of Sassanian 
palaces were like we shall never know, for the Palace of Ctesiphon was of 
brick, and its stucco ornamentation has vanished long ago. A hint, how- 
ever, is provided by the bands of stucco entrelac and arabesque ornament 
on the walls of the Ibn Touloun mosque at Cairo, built for him by an 
architect of Samarra, where the stucco facings have long disappeared from 
the ruined brick mosques of early Saracen date. G 

It can scarcely be doubted that the architectural decorations of the 
carly Christian manuscripts reflect real buildings in the more luxurious 

* civilisations further east whence the parchment itself had come, and 
whence the stucco mantle of brick edifices lent itself to elaborate and 
fanciful forms. These the Saracens developed in their own way. The 
interlacing patterns tend to acquire the forms seen in the Mossul mihrab 
and doorway, the Gueuk Medressch and the Energheh portal, that is to 
say, the straight lines become concave, the angles sharply pointed. Saracen 
taste reacted again on the Christian manuscripts of the thirteenth century 
‘onwards, and led to fantastic schemes of decoration such as those of the 
Georgian, Armenian and Slavonic miniature paintings of the fourteenth 
century. 

‘A comparison of the two mihrabs of the great mosque at Mossul is 
instructive. That of Nureddin‘ has none of the knotched mouldings so 




















2 do. Faustun, Bk. XII Ch. 6 and 18. 
2 The whole question is discussed Ly Straygowski in Aleinarmenisehe Mniaturenmaterci, 
and his work on the Armenian aniniature painting in Zysane, Denimier, i, p. 81 and Oriens 
Christians, i. p. 356. 
2 Van Berchem, Aida, pp. 125-6. 4 Sarre-Hetafeld, of, ef. FLV. (right) 
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conspicuous on the mihrab and door of the Zenghid Lulu; it can but be 
surmised that in the time of the latter prince some fresh artistic influence 
was at work. Whence this came is indicated by one other important 
difference between the work of the two Zenghid princes, Nureddin’s 
mibrab is inscribed in cufic lettering, that of Lulu in cursive naski which 
invaded North Mesopotamian epigraphy about the last decade of the 
twelfth century. The origins of naski character are by no means clear, 
but it appears on the coins of the Shamanid dynasty of the Khorassan 
from the beginning of’ the tenth century! Its appearance in the monu- 
ments of Lulu at Mossul must point to that wave of fresh influence 
from Central Asia, to which the heavy entrelac mouldings are also 
probably due. 


site 
‘THE INDJEH MINARELI MEDRESSEH. 


‘The College of the Slender Minaret* stands to the west of the 
‘Acropolis hill, which it faces across the remains of the moat. The lovely 
minaret no longer stands to its full height (Pl. X. 1); all but the lowest 
third fell struck by lightning some thirteen years ago, and thus the effect 
of the tall portal (Pl. X. 2), which is narrower and much higher than most 
Seljoule facades, is totally lost The design in all its details is too unique 
to afford evidence of date, but among the inscriptions the name ‘Kalous 
ibn Abdallah’ ‘can be read suggesting that the work is more or less 
contemporary with the Energheh mosque. 

The portal is of a reddish trachyte sandstone, rather softer than the 
material of the other Konia buildings, involving a coarser and less delicate 
technique, and inviting more undercutting of the stone. The design is a 
somewhat original conception ; it is treated in three vertical planes, slightly 
recessed one within the other. The outer plane consists only of the 
vertical bands of ornament (mainly inscriptions) which frame the facade, 
with a horizontal projecting member across the top. This probably 





1 Hartmann, Orient, Lit. Zeitung. 1906, pp. 28, 70, 117 seyy-3 233» 297, 421 se79- 

2 Huart, Konia, p- 1605 Saladin, L'Are Aus. p. 459, Fig. 3375 Sarre, Keive PX: 
fee Pers, Denk, Figs. 189-192. 

3°A" photograph by Solakian, Konia, records the building before the catastrophe, with the 
ret standing t0 is ull eight. ‘ 
“Saladin, of. ci. i pe 439+ Hle argues that Kalous tbo Abdallsh was an Armenian renegade 
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supported a cornice which has fallen ; its lower edge makes a downward 
curve in the central axis of the design, while the upward curves to either 
side are broken by a sharp cusp turned downwards. The bands of in- 
scription which pass up the vertical sides of this frame must have returned 
horizontally along the top; in the centre they appear again vertically, 
meeting and crossing on the downward horizontal curve. Here they make 
the step back to the second, or middle plane, the centre of which they 
descend in two parallel bands. The transition from this plane to the next 
is made by a flat arch of two quarter circles and a horizontal between 
them, like the door and window spans of the Alaeddin turbeh. ‘The bands 
of inscription descend over the horizontal member of this arch to the last 
and innermost plane, down the centre of which they pass vertically’ to the 
apex of the door, where they cross twice and frame the archivolt. They 
come to an end unevenly at the springing of the arch. On the lower part 
of the facade restorations have taken place, but originally these bands of 
inscription reached to the ground. ‘The whole design is a mass of inscrip- 
tions, so elaborately cut and decorated as to be illegible. Only the 
architect's name, Kalous ibn Abdallah, can be read 

Saladin thought that the design was derived from Armenian archi- 
tecture, on the grounds of its resemblance to the portals of Divrigui and 
Sivas. The decorative elements of the Gueuk Medressch, as we have 
seen} can be traced to sources which are far distant from Armenia, In 
the gates of the mosque at Divrigui? there is surely very little resemblance 
to the gateway before us, except in the rather florid and elaborate nature 
of the conception, In fact, the truly Armenian elements of the great door 
at Divrigui, such as the deeply-recessed, Gothic-looking arch with its 
multiplication of mouldings and colonettes, are the most remarkable points 
in which the Divrigui building differs from any Konia work. 

To understand certain elements in the Indjeh Minareli facade, for 
instance, the heavy entrelac mouldings above the second arch and around 
the blind niches of the minaret, the narrow arabesque mouldings and the 
solid unworked bosses in the tympana above the door, we need look no 
farther than the Energheh Djami (PI. IX. 3), where they have already been 
sufficiently studied. The majority of motives also point in the same 
direction ; away from the Armenian churches. ‘The wide bands of inscrip- 
tion which climb and cross over the whole design recall certain interlacing 

2 See above p. 48. 2 mda, Fig. 291. 
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bands of stucco inscription in the Qara Serai built by the Zenghid Lulu, 
at Mossul It is remarkable also that the bands of inscription take an. 
even more important place here than on the Energheh fagade,"and are 
entirely in naski of the same profusely decorative and almost illegible type? 
The naski in these works is treated as a basis for an intricate interlacing 
pattern, rather than as a means of literary expression. 

The tendency to divide the arch-scheme vertically in two is curious, 
and in this case unique in Seljouk building. It occurs to a considerable 
extent in the windows of Byzantine buildings, and occasionally in Syrian 
churches? In the Church of St. Amphilochius on the Acropolis hill at 
Konia a. window is thus divided. Blind niches commonly have this 
vertical division with merely a consol instead of a central support. The 
device is frequent in manuscript painting; it appears in a Byzantine 
reliquary of the tenth century at Cologne,‘ and quite frequently in build- 
ing fagades in Georgian, Armenian, and southern Slavonic manuscripts. 
It was a useful device for framing a table of canons arranged in two 
columns, and could be extended to three or more. 

‘The remaining features are all reminiscent of manuscript work of the 
late twelfth, the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The narrow vertical 
roll mouldings, which knot elaborately at about one-third of their height, 
recall the framing of miniatures representing the Apostles, or scenes from 
the Gospels, and the decorations of furniture and drapery in these 
paintings Most striking of all are the great plastic vegetable ornaments 
that fill the hollows to either side of the facade.’ These are worked in the 
round, and are absolutely unique in Seljouk or other work in stone. 

Their form is almost precisely similar to innumerable marginal motives 
and capital letter forms of Armenian manuscripts. The appended sketches 
are taken from two Gospels in the British Museum * (Fig. 6). 

It should be borne in mind that the architecture depicted in the 
manuscripts has no connection with actual Armenian buildings. The best 
period of Armenian architecture is from the fifth to the eleventh centuries 





4 Sarre and Herzfeld, Rei, Pl. NCVL-NCVIL. 

= A sina amount of cafe is still in use in the Energheh fugade, and none at all on the Indjeh 
‘Minarei; a sign thatthe latter as all indiations suggest, is of slightly later date 

3 Eg. Jebel: van Berchem and Fatis, Veyage on Syrie, PL. V. 

+ A cross hangs from the cusp. Schlumberger, Z’ZAyple byzantine, i. p. 476. 

5 Stasoff, of. et. Pl CLVIL ete. 

© (a) Bait, Mus. Or, $636 (A.D, 1282). (8) Bid, Or. 81 (A.D, 1181, Drasark). 
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A.D. and is based on the work of Syrian architects with some directly 
Byzantine influence. Architectural schemes like those of the late Armenian 
manuscripts never appear in the real buildings of the country, so that the 
possibility of the influence of Armenian architects on the Indjch Minareli 
portal at Konia is precluded. The Armenian manuscripts, whose decora- 
tions it so much resembles, come almost all from the famous cloister of 
Drasark in Little Armenia, the kingdom founded by refugees from Greater 
Armenia at the fall of Ani before the Seljouks under Alp Arslan. Here 


@ 4 





Bis, 6 CAPITAL LiETERS FROM ARMENIAN: Gos? 
IN Tite Barris Musson 


Armenian culture fled, and bloomed afresh, animated directly and through 
the medium of Syria by a fresh wave of oriental and Persian influence’ 
which invade the miniature paintings of the succeeding centuries with a 
quantity of oriental forms of Saracen type such as tiled facades, ornate 
columns and bulbous domes. 

Capital letters (eg. B, Fig. 6) take on the most curious knotted forms, 
which must be directly due to the knottings of ornamental cufic script in 
the Saracenic decorative arts, The knottings and half palmettes of capital 





 Straygowshi, AYeinarmenische Minéaturenmaleret, p. 36- 
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letters and marginal motives are derived by Strzygowski straight from 
Sassanian manuscripts?; they can be traced in the decorations of Sassanian 
column caps and early Arab carvings derived from the Sassanians, in 
stucco, marble and stone? But though this derivation is fundamentally 
true, Strzygowski overlooked the long centuries of cufic tradition which 
divide the Sassanid empire from the manuscript school of Drasark. 

Was Kalous Ibn Abdallah, then, working directly under Persian 
influence or through the medium of the artists of Little Armenia? Only 
one answer is possible. The Indjeh Minareli fagade is not like any 
Persian building extant or preserved in Persian miniature paintings, and 
has in general and in detail, as we have seen, many points in common with 
the miniature paintings of Little Armenia, Kalous must have been in 
close contact with Drasark, familiar with its paintings, and a master of its 
methods of design. But what the monastic painters only imagined with 
pen and ink on parchment, on a miniature scale, he daréd to realise fifty 
feet high in a massive structure in stone to which, if we cannot wholly 
allow beauty, we cannot stint praise for the bold originality of the 
conception. 

The interior, reached by a vestibule, is on the Syro-Egyptian plan, 
with a domed central court like that of the Kara Tai Medresseh, of which 
it seems to be a humbler reproduction. Like it, the dome is carried on 
pendentives divided into plane triangular faces ; in this case, however, each 
pendentive consists of only four triangles, so that the dome rests on a 
polygon of twenty equal sides. The dome has the same round opening 
at the top, now covered by a modern lantern, and with a large water tank 
sunk in the pavement beneath. In the sepulchral chambers to right and 
left of the liwan the domes are on triangular pendentives like those of the 
Alaeddin mosque, while the dome of the little masjid or prayer room in 
the court to the right of the Medresseb, rests on simple corbelled brackets 
like those in the entrance hall of the Kara Tai Medresseh. The faience 
decorations take a far less important place in the interior than is usual in 
Seljouk work. 








Doxoray Lan. 


2 Straygowshi, of, cit. p. 36 serp. 

#7, Mschatta, pp. 274-358, Figs. 915 92, 93) 115, 117, 118. Similar ornaments are con- 
spicuoas on the fagide of the Gucuk Medresseh at Sivas’; they can also be compared to the Roral 
motives at the Eschref Rum, Beischehit, and the Hatounieh Medresseh, Karaman, 
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NOTE ON THE VAULTING SYSTEMS OF KONIA. 


Alll the older Seljouk buildings at Konia are roofed with brick vaults. 
Flat wooden roofs occur only twice, in the lateral halls of the mosque of 
Alaeddin, and in the much-restored Energheh mosque. Square, or 
approximately square buildings carry a round brick dome; longer 
rectangles, such as liwans and corridors, are vaulted in the shape of a 
pointed Persian arch. The popularity and antiquity of the round brick 
vault is evidenced by the numerous turbehs in which it is used, without 
exception, for internal roofing, whether the outer structure be a pyramid of 
brick or of stone. It is remarkable, however, that with the round brick 
vault, which can be traced with equal justification either to By 
Persian origins, the Seljouk builders none the less seem to have avoided 
the pendentive and the squinch, the types of adjustment characteristic of 
these two spheres of architectural influence. 

‘The Persian squinch never once appears in a Seljouk medresseh or 
mosque at Konia, and only occasionally in a very humble way in the 
turbehs ; for instance in that locally called ‘Kalendah Baba’ ‘The 
stalactite squinch is altogether absent from the internal structure of Konia 
buildings, and this is the more remarkable since it plays an important 
part at Ak Serai and Sultan Han, and was a favourite device of the 
Ayymbid and Mamelouk builders in Syria, and later of Ottoman architects. 
Its use, however. is not a question of later date, for it appears in the 
Mosque of Manuchar at Ani, which was built in the eleventh century, and 
in the Ortokid mosque, about 1152-76 at Mayarfarquin near Dyarbeki 
Seljouk builders at Konia seem for some reason, after the period of 
the Palace, to have~ avoided stalactites in brick construction. In all 
the buildings above mentioned in which stalactites appear, the whole 
structure is of stone, and the architects of Konia used them freely in the 

















calottes of stone portals. 

‘The true Byzantine pendentive never once appears in Seljouk work at 
Konia or elsewhere, though in the sub-Seljouk period at Karaman it is 
found both in stone and brick. A curious form, immediately of Byzantine 
origin, is the series of arches facing the interior of the vault in the turbeh 
of ‘Oulash Baba’ The perfect form of this type, which is useful in 


The Byzantines also used it, but gave ita round form. 
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dispensing with centring, requires a series of superimposed arches reaching 
to the apex of the dome. Here, if my examination of the plaster was 
correct, there was only one row of arches; the scheme was for some reason 
abortive. 

The favourite form of adjustment at Konia is that termed triangular 
or polygonal pendentives, ‘pendentifs & facets’ or ‘A fuseaux’ ‘Polyhedric’ 
is a more accurate term, These are found in the Alaeddin mosque® 


Lams 














Fic. 7.—PoLvHEDRIC PENDENTIVE OF THE MosQUE OF ALAEDDIN. 


(Fig. 7)* and in the mausolea incorporated with the Sirtcheli, Kara Tai, 
Indjeh Minareli Medressehs, and the mausoleum of Fakhreddin. Choisy ¢ 
claims to have found this type of adjustment at a later period in Byzantine 


2 Choisy, Liart de batir ches les Byzantins, pp. 69-70, Fig, 76 
* Migeon, Z'Art musnnan, ii Big. 245. 
* The diagrams reproduced in Figs, 7, 8, were kindly drawn for me by my fther, Dr. Horace 
Lamb, ERS, 
0p. eit. p. 96-7, Fig, 36, 
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architecture, and regards it as a decadent form of the true spherical 
pendentive. He does not cite the names of the churches ot other 
buildings where this form is seen: it is at least rare and obscure. But 
even granting its Byzantine origin, it can scarcely have been a degenerate 
form of the true pendentive. To begin with, it is more difficult to con- 
struct, and secondly, it does not fulfil the true functions of a pendentive 
at all. In the case of true spherical pendentives, whether they are 
continuous with the dome or of less radius, the dome rests on a bed which 
is a circle, and a complete transition is made from the dome to the walls. 
The Seljouk pendentives make no transition at all from dome to ground 
plan,—the discrepancy between the circular and the rectangular plan is got 
over by interposing a polygon of many sides and large angles. Upon this 
polygon the dome rests, and the large angles are easily adjusted to the 
circle. In this respect the Seljouk pendentives are a derivative of primi- 
tive corbelling, which long preceded the invention of the spherical penden- 
tive, and flourished contemporaneously with it and with its descendant the 
squinch. The simplest form of corbel is a stone laid across the corner, 
making an octagonal bed over a square plan; it is common in the Christian 
buildings of Syria and is used at Bin bir Kilisse in the Kara Dagh, not 
far from Konia. In Syria another stage is seen in buildings from the third 
to the sixth centuries. Here the corbel-stone is elaborated by building up 
a triangular bracket beneath it of horizontal courses with an inclined face? 
The result is a species of triangular glacis, of plane surface, at the corners. 
This of course diminished, but did not solve, thé discrepancy between 
polygon and circle, for the dome had still to be adjusted to the angles of 
the octagon, The only true solution was to abolish the polygon with its 
angles, and set the dome on pendentives composed of segments of a 
sphere. 

The Seljouk pendentive is merely an elaboration of the glacis. The 
glacis gives only an octagon, whose angles are still small enough to be 
awkward. The builder of the Seljouk pendentives aimed not at abolishing 
the polygon, but at multiplying its sides till the angles were large enough 
to be negligible. The additional corbelling required received its simplest 
form in the polyhedric pendentives of Konia. Thus the dome of the 











2 Ramsay and Bell, The Thousand and One Churcher, p. 438. 
= Tetragonal arch at Lattakich, De Vogt, Sprie Centrale, Fig. 30; also at Bizos and Era, 


ibid, V1.76. 
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Alaeddin mosque rests on a polygon of twenty equal sides, those of the 
turbehs of the Kara Tai Medresseh (Fig. 8), the Indjeh Minareli Medresseh, 
and the Fakhreddin turbeh on sixteen, those of the turbehs of the 
Sirtcheli Medresseh t on fourteen sides. Already in the Sirtcheli Medresseh, 
the adjustment of the polygon to a rectangle that is not a square, involved 
elaboration of the polyhedric corbels. Sides of the polygon fall opposite 
the centres of the long sides of the rectangle, and angles of the polygon 
opposite the centres of the short sides; the relations of polygon and, 





FiG, 8 —PENDENTIVE OF THE KARA TAI MEpRusseit 


rectangle became very much more complicated. The triangular glacis 
across the corner had therefore to be abandoned and the adjustments are 
skilfully contrived, thoigh they must have been more difficult to build. 
From these elaborations sprang the manifold and bewildering intricacy of 
the adjustments used by the Ottoman builders at Broussa and Adrianople? 

2 Sarre Pers, Dent. Figs. 176, 183. 

2 Saladin, of. cit. i Fign 361, 3633 Choisy, of. ot. pp. 69-70: Rosenthal, Pendentif 
‘Trompen word Stalattiten (Leiaig, 1912), agrees in atacking Choisy’ derivation of the polyhedrie 
pendentives, bat mises, I think, the whole objective of the Seliol architect, which ws to ereate, 


by means of triangular supports, a polygon with a sufciently large number of sides to adjust easily 
to the cireolar base of the dome, ‘ 
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Another development of the polygonal bed for a dome, given by the 
corbel and triangular glacis, is seen in the adjustments of the central 
domes of the Kara Tai (PI. XI.) and the Indjeh Minareli Medressehs. In 
the former the polygon has twenty-four equal sides ; the sides that cross 
the comers are carried on a triangular glacis, and the same method is 
adopted in the two sides of the polygon to right and left of this. The 
corbels, instead of resting on the side walls, as in the polyhedric forms 
described above, spring from the same point as the corner glacis, from 
which they spread like a fan, In the Indjeh Minareli the polygon has 
only twenty sides ; the corner is no longer crossed by a glacis, but by an 
angle of the polygon and the solid angle between two of these 
corbels. 











iangular 





A brief glance at the Seljouk stalactites, considered as a means of 
adjusting a round vault to a square plan, is not out of place in this 
connection. All stalactite vaulting goes back to Persia, where the stalactite 
was evolved from the superposition of squinches having the Persian pointed 
arch shape. In the land of their origin stalactites, when composed of 
brick, were rectilinear in form, when of moulded terracotta they were 
curved. The former, owing to the influence at Cairo of Mesopotamian 
brick construction, became characteristic of Egyptian stalactites in any 
material, including stone. 7 

The curved form was adopted by the Syrian builders of stalactites 
stone. Both were used by the Seljouks at Konia. The curved form, for 
instance, is found on the Kara Tai portal (Pl. X. 3), the portals of Sultan 
Han, and in the niches of the Sirtcheli Medresseh porch? The rectilinear 
form is used on the Energheh Djami (PI. IX. 3), and probably indicates a 
later date when applied to stone. 

‘The inner faces of the stalactite niches are frequently filled in with 
decoration ; a fine variety is seen in the stalactites of the Kara Tai portal 
(PIX. 3). The favourite device is vertical flutings radiating downwards 
from the summit of the niche ; this is commonly used for the niche at the 
apex of a calotte. In the lowest row of stalactite niches on the Kara Tai 
portal alternate stalactite niches receive an arabesque motive delicately 
cut. This was already used in the stalactites of the squinches at the 

















1 The eurved form appears in Manuchae's mowye at Ani and the Ortokid mosque at Mayar- 
faxquin. An instance of ‘the rectilinear form in brick at Konia at an early date, is the corbel 
supporting the galley of the ruined Kiosk near the Mesque of Alaeddin (Pl. IX. 1). 
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“Ortokid mosque at Mayarfarquin? The same porch shows another motive 
in the niches, which is common in Seljouk work, namely a series of grooves 
which radiate like a fan from the centre of the niche and fill the tiny 
calotte (PI. X. 3, the and, 4th and sth row of stalactites from the top, and 
Fig. 9a). 

This is an elaboration of the single rectilinear stalactite of crystalline, 
or polyhedric form, which is sometimes used to fill the,stalactite niche in 
earlier Seljouk work at Konia and elsewhere (Fig. 94, and Pl. X. 3, top 
row of stalactites). The earliest use of them known to me is at the 
‘Mosque of Manuchar at Ani;? it is frequent in the stalactites of Sultan 
Han, both on the portals and in the ruined dome of the mosque, but it 
goes out of use after the middle of the thirteenth century, and does not 
appear at all in the stalactites of the Energheh Djami. Texier derived 


Fio, 9—DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING TWo FoRMs oF STALACTI 











the prismatic stalactite from the polyhedric adjustments, made of pieces of 
faience, cut out and placed together, which appear on the great liwan arch 
of the Sirtcheli Medresseh? The polyhedric stalactite (Fig. 94) must have 
a like origin, in juxtaposed triangles of faience ; when applied to glazed 
brick or faience niches they would gleam like the facets of a gem. No 
examples of this stalactite survive in faience: but Texier’s* coloured 
plates of the decorations of the palace at Konia show a cornice supported 
on faience stalactites of this kind. ‘The colouring of these plates is prob- 
ably for the most part imaginary: there is no reason to doubt that the 
form is correct. : 

Translated into stone, the polyhedric stalactite loses its significance 
and becomes rather futile. The Seljouks, though its inventors, used it 








» Bell, Ubkaidir, PL 83, Fig. 2 
* Lynch, Armenia, Fig. 80. 

8 Tevier, L’Arménie, et Mesopotamic et la Perse, 
4 Texier, op. cf, Pl. 102 
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comparatively little, but it seems to have struck the fancy of the Ottoman 
builders, who used it as an independent form of stalactite, without the 
niches which originally accompanied it. It became the basis of the capital 
called by Montani Effendi? ‘ordre bréchiforme.’. Its advantage is that 
it is equally suitable to a convex or a concave adjustment. In this respect, 
as well as by its polyhedric nature, the Ottoman builders saw that both it 
and the polyhedric pendentive were geometrically the same in function ; 
and in consequence, elaboration of the latter Jed to assimilation of the 
two forms, as in the adjustments of the Green Mosque and its turbeh* at 
Broussa. 





DL. 





Architecture Ottomane, DAS 
2 Saladin, of. citi. p. 49S, note 1, Figs. 361, 363, 365. 


STONE CULTS AND VENERATED STONES 
IN THE GRAECO-TURKISH AREA. 


THE veneration of stones seems to have been world-wide at an early 
stage in religious development, and has left traces everywhere in the 
magical and ‘folklore’ practices of civilized peoples. Over the Semitic 
area stone worship, as such, survived later and more generally than among 
peoples more prone to anthropomorphism ; and Islam, so far from being 
able to displace it, tacitly sanctioned it by allowing the reverence paid 
already by pagan Arabs to the Black Stone of the Kaaba to be per- 
petuated on the rather far-fetched hypothesis that the ange! Gabriel had, 
‘brought it to Mecca? 

Christianity, somewhat in the same way, has permitted or encouraged 
the paying of reverence to stones associated by tradition with saintly 
personages, the Stone of Unction at Jerusalem being a typical example. 
In both the great religions of the Near East the arbitrary association of 
certain stones with sacred persons and events has been allowed to replace 
or mask the moré primitive idea of worshipping stones as fetishes with 
independent power. 

Side by side with cults so masked by orthodoxy exist others of a 
purely secular. sort, not necessarily more ancient chronologically, though 
more openly primitive in spirit, as magic and witcheraft are more primitive 
than religion. 

The present paper is an attempt to bring together from what may be 
called roughly the Graeco-Turkish area, some instances of stones venerated 
independently of religion and often indiscriminately, by Christians and 














2 Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 297% ef. Barton, Pilgrimage, ii. 158, m. 176 n., and Ray's Collection 
of Voyages ji 163, 
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Mahommedans in common, and of others brought to a greater or less 
degree within the pale of Islam or of Christianity: those of the second 
category, it will be noted, have frequently a more or less exact prototype, 
which to some extent sanctions their veneration, in the important holy- 
places of the religion concerned. Whether from contamination, ie. from the 
interaction of Christian and Mahommedan ideas over the area in question, 
or independently, #. from the original prevalence of similar ideas among 
the populations concerned, the developments of these stone-cults in both 
religions will be found closely parallel. F 

Venerated stones fall into two main groups, which to some extent 
overlap: those of the first class are selected for their natural qualities, 
especially their material, those of the second for their shape or for work 
upon them. An intermediate link is formed by stones bearing ‘ miraculous’ 
marks or imprints, presumably natural and accidental, which are generally 
accounted for by legends bringing them into connection with venerated 
personages. 














NATURAL STONES. 
A—STONES SELECTED FOR THEIR NATURAL QUALITIES 


To the first class apparently belongs what we may consider the prototype 
of venerated stones in Islam, the Black Stone of the Kaaba; this seems to 
be an aerolith and is built into the Holy House in fragments. Though 
it is supposed, and with every probability, to be the cultus-object of the 
idolatrous pre-Islamic Arabs at Mecca, all /adjis piously kiss it as part of 
the pilgrimage? Another sacred stone, on which the Prophet is supposed 
to have sat, exists in a mosque at Medina. It is reputed to cure sterility. 

For instances of stones venerated by Eastern Christendom for their 
material, we may cite the miraculous alabaster stone seen at Angora by 
Schiltberger (c. 1400) and mentioned also by later travellers. This 


"th etordary ete with which any pela of stone maybe» consul as to bing 
it into eon whl mint cremplife bythe cise of ste seen by Wheler atthe dor of 
eae Be sate at Pers; whieh“ Deingsrack ly another stone” sent out stinking 
Biases Sacoue" Tis'ea abated toe having Deen the seat ofthe Jodge who condemned 
the ine Journ ite Greece 296.) 

wit sda rercaing to wow’ wheter the ‘stone fom Mecen” Yi nto tbe momue at 
HHaseandee t Capra Fecved smile severence (Crowfoot in Ju Re Antirs st x2. 308) 

3 Gane inter Retin. av. 30% 

{Ea Temel $5 

2 Poumon, Popa, Later XXL; Loca Poace dant fe Gries Amsesamy 174 15 
Poche De of te Bast oe 89) Me Walke, ht Treks and New Landnarb 7, 65. 
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stone was cut in the shape of a cross and built into a church, the miracle 
being that it ‘burnt’ Ze. was translucent in sunlight ;? it was credited also 
with healing powers. In spite of its shape it was the centre of a pilgrimage 
in which Moslems participated. 

The selection of these stones for veneration evidently depends 
primarily on. their unusual material. In other cases colour plays a part. 
‘Yellow stones preserved in two mosques at Constantinople (the Ahmedyeh ® 
and the Yeni Valideh®) are held to be charms against jaundice. Analo- 
gous is the use of white stones as milk-charms$ of which the semi-opaque 
prehistoric gems of Melos and Crete offer an excellent example’ A plain 
white marble slab built into a church on the Cyzicene Peninsula is credited 
with the same property, scrapings of it being drunk in water by anxious 
mothers.” 





B-—PIERCED STONES. 





Natural pierced stones and rocks are used superstitiously all over the 
Near East. In the Taurus, near a medicinal hot spring traditionally con- 
nected with S. Helena, is a natural pierced rock bearing, at a distance, a 
strong resemblance to the figure of a man leaning on a stick. This is 
supposed to represent a shepherd turned to stone by the curse of S. Helena, 
and Greeks and Turks who make use of the healing powers of the spring, 
pass through the hole in the rock as part of their cure’ Near Caesarea 
‘Mrs. Scott-Stevenson was shewn ‘a large circular stone with a hole in its 
centre’ to which ‘the natives bring their children soon after they are born, 
and pass them through the hole in ordet that they may learn to speak 


‘The ‘Vanar Tash? near Caesarea and the thin, semitransparent marble of the bishop's tomb 
‘at Nicaca are ‘miracles’ of the same unexciting kind, apparently not exploited as cures. Another 
“burning stone” was shewn in the Parthenon at Athens, both before and alter the Turkish occupa. 
tion, with an appropriately varied legend (Martoni, in ath. Auth. xxi. 429: Galland, Journal, 
i, 38; Gullletite, athines, 197). 

# Camnoy and Nicolaides, Folklore de Constantinople 99 f. 

2 Evliya, Travels, te. von Hammer, ii. 83: it must be touched by the patient three times on a 
Saturday. 

“The connection between the yellow colour and the yellow disease is obvious (ef. V. de 
Bunsen, Sou! of a Turk, 156) Similarly in Polites, TlapaBSoas, 155, yellow is symbolic of 
{malarial fever, red of chickenpox (xbexe) 
2°" Also dive objets, on account of the relation between the words for Blue (yeddGes) and mile 
(ria 

© Ridgeway esas, 167. 

7 Hasluck, Cysicns, 27 ; ef, below, p. 69 

#1, Valavanis, Mucpaciarixd, 102 f 
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early.’* Near Everek in the same district is a natural pierced rock which 
is traversed by persons suffering from coughs,? and barren women make a 
similar use of a natural arch near the summit of Parnassus? At Gallipoli 
fever-patients pass through a natural hole in the rock beneath the light- 
house At Arta in western Greece a pierced stone called Zapémerpa 
is similarly used, with the familiar rag-tying rite, by Turks and 
Jews 

In Turkish Athens an artificial passage in the rock (called rptmo 
AuBdpt) above the Stadium, was similarly used for superstitious purposes, 
various offerings being made to the presiding spirit Similar pierced-stone 
cults are cited from Bosnia ;7 all, including the Cyprian cults discussed 
below, depend on the supposed magic virtue of pierced objects, which 
seems to be world-wide, 





‘The supposed virtue of holed stones, as of other traversable pierced 
objects, is probably bound up with the conception of holes as ‘entrances’ 
or ‘new starts’ All entrances, gud beginnings, are regarded as critical 
points for good or evil. A sick person may be thought to ‘change his luck * 
by the act of passage alone. 

In the case of sacred objects which are acknowledged to possess 
beneficent influence, it is obvious that the ‘ change of luck’ will be a change 
for the better. Moreover, the patient at the moment of passing through is 
exposed to the beneficent influence from all sides. 

“Passing through’ having once become familiar as a form of ritual in 
connection with objects admittedly sacred, a natural, if illogical, confusion 
leads to the assumption that ‘going through holes is lucky, and rocks 
and stones or other objects capable of being so traversed tend to become 
respected and often to accumulate sacred traditions. 

In cases where the hole is not large enough to admit a person} a 








1 Our Ride through Asia Minor, 206. Is this a (giants’) millstone (wuAdrerpa) promoted 10 a 





* Carnoy and Nicolaides, Tvad. Pep, de Paste Mineure, 338. 
+ From Mr. Cole of the Lake Copais Company. 
+ Constantinides, KadNiwohis, 76. 
§ Byzantios, Aoxlpioy wis “Aprns, 367: a abzfi oiporres BiaBiBiCovew xdpw ldowws robs 
doteeis aivar Cyraradyndvorres (1) xav bray dBor gopiuares dy raérp 7p Siow. The nature of 


the aperture 
roo m, broad. 
THlethowe, Travel, i. 3253 Dupré, Voyage @ Athines, 365 Kambouroglns, “Tevopta 
“A@qvaly tl Tovpronparias, 234. 
YW Atte aut Boonton 4366 





ral or artificial) in this stone, isnot stated. ‘The stone itself is 2°00 m. high, and 
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smaller object may be passed through, and, having absorbed the virtue of 
the sacred object, transfer it by close juxtaposition to the supplicant. Thus 
at the grave of Tchetim Tess Baba, an adda! or ‘fool-saint’ buried at 
Monastir, both head- and foot-stones are pierced with holes. Women 
desirous of children pass through these holes two eggs which they after- 
wards eat. Wounds which refuse to heal are cured by a bandage which 
has been through the same process. 


C—STONES WITH NATURAL MARKINGS. 


Stones bearing miraculous markings, especially footprints, find proto- 
types for Islam in the footprints of Abraham at Mecca} of the Prophet at 
Constantinople? and Jerusalem, of the Prophet's camel on Sinai and of 
his mule at Medina The imprints of the foot of Hadji Bektash at Croia 
and Shiah in Albania, and of his hand at Sidi Ghazi’ of Sheikh Shaban's 
hand at his zekke near Caesarea? and of Demir Pehlivan Baba’s in 
Bulgaria® are local relics of the same sort. The hoofprint of the prophet 
Khidr’s horse was formerly shewn at a ‘e#ze in Pontus.® The well-known 
imprint of the hand of Mahommed IJ. in S. Sophia is perhaps the best- 
known instance. This, according to Elworthy, has attained to a cult 
among the vulgar by a confusion of Mahommed the Conqueror with 
Mahommed the Prophet, and is invoked for protection against the Evil 
Hye™ The ‘sweating column’ in the same mosque owes its curative 
powers to the hole made in it by the finger of the Prophet Khidr2* 

In Eastern Christianity we may perhaps regard the ‘Footprint of 


2 Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 267. 
2 Jardin des Morgudes in Haramer-tellert, Hist. Emp. Ott xvi. 57. Te was deposited in the 
Mosgie of Eyoub Ly Soltan Mabmoud I. (1730-54). 
* Le Steange, Palestine, 136. 
6 
r 308. 


4 Posocke, Deser of the East, 
§ Goldsiner, Arch. f. Religions, 
§ Degrand, Haule Albani, 240 ; Tppen, Skutari, 77. 
7 Mordtmann, BiAeyos KIL, Tapapr. 709 @/ répev, xv! 
8 Carnoy and Nicolaides, Zrad. Pop. de Asie Mineure, 212 
* Kanite, Bulgarie, 536. 
4 Anderson, Studia Pontica, i 10. Similar *hootprints’ are shewn as those of the horse of 
the saint Ali Baba at Tomoriten in Albania (Baldacci, Bull. 8. Soc. Geogr. 1915, 978). 
4 Ehworthy, Zoi Bye, 251. 
3 0. D. Patestinaverzins, xvii. 303. This column bas also a Christian legend connecting it 
with S. Gregory (Lethaby, S. Sophia, 102, 
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Christ,’ formerly shewn to pilgrims in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem! 
as the prototype of this class of venerated stones. In modern Greece a 
reputed hoofmark in the rock at Philiatra (in Triphylia) is attributed to 
the mule of the Virgin, who appeared there? and in Crete a similar mark 
is pointed out as the imprint of S. Nicetas’ winged horse,* another as that 
of the horse of the secular hero Digenes.* 

The imperishable nature and obvious interpretation of such stones, if 
characteristically marked, tends to secure their local veneration regardless 
of changes in the religion of their clienté/e. The footprint in the Dome of 
the Rock at Jerusalem, earlier attributed to Christ, is obviously the same as 
that held under Mussulman administration to be that of the Prophet, and 
probably served in Jewish times as that of Abrahams A ‘footprint’ in 
Georgia is held by various parties at one and the same time to be that of 
the legendary queen Tamar, of a Christian priest flying from persecution, 
and of a Mahommedan saint who converted the district to Islam. It is 
thus venerated by all, irrespective of their creed. 








I.—WORKED STONES 





Stones venerated on account of work upon’ them are 
main categories, shaped stones and inscribed stones. 
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"ATUES AND RELIEF: 


Stones carved with figures, ic, statues and reliefs, need hardly be 
considered on the Mahommedan side, since the prohibition of images by 
Islam has taken deep root in the popular mind. Exceptional, if not 
unique, is the cult formerly attaching to a headless Roman statue still 
preserved in a fountain outside the Valideh Mosque at Candia, which was 
supposed to represent a Moslem warrior saint turned to stone by Christian 


in, Hierot, 107 + “Super saxum posit dominus Tenus pedem 
sum quando Gum Symeon acceptin ulns, et ta remansit pes sculpts ac si in cera posta eset” 
‘Another footprint of Christ was shewn on the Mount of Olives (Didron, Cristian Icnagrapty, 
ii a17). 

* Pottes, apaBsous, No. 192. 

2 Ubi, No. 199. 

« Thid. No. 120. 

+ A pre-Crsadiog Moslem aecount (1047) of the Rock says that the footprint was then sid to 
be that of Abraham (Le Strange, Palestine, 128) 

© Palgrave, Cisse, 74 
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magic: Popular feeling among Mussulmans is, as a rule, against images ; 
there is a tradition that angels will not enter where there is a semblance of 
aman? and another to the effect that complete statues are the abode of 
devils? This leads to their mutilation, sometimes even against the owner's 
interest At the same time it is not uncommon to find statues or reliefs 
held in considerable superstitious respect by Moslems as the abode of 
djinns possessed of power®; but this power is evoked by secular magic. 
‘The Moslem or Semitic view of ‘graven images’ has not been without 
its influence on the Eastern Churches, which officially prohibit statues and 
reliefs of sacred persons. In practice, however, ancient reliefs are occasion- 
ally objects of Christian cult, even insidé the church, as for example the 
fairly numerous reliefs of the Thracian horseman used as eitons of 
S. George in Thrace At the village chuéch of Luzhani in lower Mace- 
donia, Mr. Wace tells me, a horseman-relief is built into the low wall 
dividing the women’s gallery from the main building. The top of the 
relief is covered with the grease of votive candles, as the relief has a 
reputation for curing earache, neuralgia, etc, in children : the face of the 
horseman is washed, and the water used (darévezya) applied to the ailing 
part. It is significant that the church is dedicated to S. Demetrius, a 














2 Pashley, Crete (1837) i. 194 ‘Tn this ety the devout Mohammedan women burn incense 
every Friday, and some of them suspend bits of rag, and similar votive ofeings, to honour an 
ancient statue ... .. The emadition current among them is that the saint was an Arab, to whose 
dress the ancient robe of the statue bens some resemblance, and that he greatly distinguished 
himself during the famous sioge of the Kastron (ie. Candia}.” The statue is figured on p. 186 of 
Pashley’s work. Cf. also Spratt, Cree (1865), i. 4g: ‘The bast{!] of a Roman statue, at a 
fountain within the town. is... decorated and paid reverence to by some of the Turkish 
devotees every Friday, . .. besides having a lamp with oil or incense set before it also... Twas 
informed that it [en this worship] is due to a belief amongst the superstitious, that itis the 
petrified remnant of a suinted Ethiopian Musulman who was killed in the war, and whose head and 
lower members were cut off by the Christians, but who is destined to rise to life when the Ghisour 
are to be extermiaated from the island.’ ‘The statue is stil (1915) as Pashley saw it, except thae 
the flesh parts and lower draperies have been painted Slack, evidently to shew that the saint was an 
‘Arab? the cult is discontinued, though the lighting of lamps and candles at the place by negro 
women is til remembered. Polite, TlapaBéoes, i. 765, cites also Chourmouzes, Kpnrexd, 57 in 
this conneetion. 

* Cantemie, Emp, Ott. x. Joneyuitres; i 184. 

8 DrAnvieux, Mémoires, i. 3+ *Tls prétendent que les stats des hommes et des femmes sont 
cn droit de contrindre les ouvriers qui les ont faites de lear donner une Ame, & que cela ne se 
pouvant pas faite les diables se nichent & se servent de ces corps pour molester les hommes, 
Inais que pour lex empécher, i n'y a qu’ les matiler & les d&fgurer, & que les diables les voyant 
en et at, les méprisent, les ont en horceur & vont chercher& se loger autre part.” 

“Le Bruyn, Vayare, i. 82. 

# For instances sce Le Strange, Palestine, soo; Garstang, Land of the Hittites, 95, 8. 

© Damont, Aflenges, 219: Meraides, At xapas rot wopd8évros, 41. 
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cavalier like S. George. But reliefs of purely secular subjects may be 
consecrated by their position in churches. Such is the white marble relief 
of a nude woman, powdered fragments of which, drunk in water, are used 
asa milk-charm at the monastery of Poyani in Albania! But the virtue 
is not dependent on such a position, but only enhanced or 
consecrated by it, and a secular relief placed in no relation to a church 
may be thought to have power, among Christians as among Moslems. 

A relief of the Dioscuri by the village spring at Levetzova (Laconia), 
which was supposed to represent local spirits, was venerated by Christian 
villagers almost in our own day without coming into the sphere of the 
church at all? The same is true of the so-called ‘Demeter’ statue 
worshipped by the peasants at Eleusis for good crops* Clarke, the 
discoverer of this reputed survival of Demeter worship, rightly observes 
that the connection with the crops is based on the supposition that certain 
ornaments on the polos headdress of the figure represented ears of corn ; 
the statue is, in fact, no longer thought to be a Demeter: In all probability 
the finding of the statue chanced to coincide with an abundant harvest 
and the inference was (post hoc, ergo propter jtoc) that the talisman was 
‘white’ or favourable. 

A somewhat similar case is related from Byzantine Constantinople. 
In the course of building operations for a palace of Romanus I, a marble 
bull’s head was discovered, which was burnt for lime. ‘The destruction of 
the talisman (as the event proved the bull's head to be) resulted in recurrent 
epidemics among cattle all over the empire! 

In all these secular cults of statues and reliefs the underlying idea is 
that the figures represent spirits enchanted for a purpose, good or evil, 
who have power, within the limits of their enchanter’s intentions, and 
may be placated by a certain ritual. On the Moslem side, as we have 
seen, owing to the religious ban on representations of the human form, 
their activity is normally conceived of as maleficent, and their cult is 
placation. 

















2 Patseh, Das Sandichak Bera, i. 154 3 eu abore p. G4. 
2 1, Ross, Wanderungen durch Griecheniand, ji. 242. 
2 E, D, Clarke, Yravels, I, vi, 601 £; Polites, TapaSéous, No. 139, and note. 
4 Michaelis, sleient Marbles, 242 
8M. Glyeae, annales, 304 0: rae BeueNlay xaraBaronivay, Ross, gaclr, eipebivas napuapired 
eganhe- fy eipdrres nal gverpapderes els 7b» rod rerdvou ndqivor Béddovow. WE decivey val waxes 
‘ride xpdvuy obn drasoara ravraxod ris yt Uxbeny 4 vay "Papalay mepudxet Bereorele, va rar 
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B—COLUMNS, ETC. 


An important and interesting group of worked stones which owe-their 
superstitious veneration to their shape is formed by the upright pierced 
monoliths used for superstitious purposes by the inhabitants in various 
parts of Cyprus! Of these some are used by women desirous of children, 
who seat themselves on the top of the stone, others by fever patients with 
‘the usual rag-tying ceremony; in other cases sick children and barren 
women are passed through the holes in the stones. So far as these 
practices have a connection with religion, this is due to the proximity of 
the stones to churches. One stone is (unofficially) canonised as ‘Ayia ‘ 
‘Tpumnuém ((S. Bored’) When these pierced monoliths, were first dis- 
covered (at Paphos), the usual extravagant hypotheses of ‘survivals’ were 
put forward? Subsequent researches by Guillemard and Hogarth have 
made it clear that they are parts of ancient oil-presses,* and that as many 
as fifty of them exist in various parts of the island ; of these only a very 
small proportion are used for any superstitions purpose. ‘The belief in 
the mysterious virtues of these monoliths, Hogarth concludes, ‘exists in so 
few cases, and is so weak even in those few, that it may be fairly argued 
that it is only of modern origin and has not had time even yet to develop 
into a universal tenet.’ 

‘The arbitrary selection of certain stones of this kind for superstitious 
purposes, and the variation in the ritual attaching to them is probably due 
to local dealers in magic. , All have a certain a prioré eligibility, both as 
pierced stones (see above) and also, to a certain extent, as columnar stones. 

‘Any isolated upright stone or column, if at all conspicuous, is apt to 
attract superstitious reverence. The underlying idea is doubtless that such 
isolated columns mark places where talismans or objects enchanted for a 
definite purpose, generally prophylactic, are buried. Most of the talismans 


2 Hogaeth, Deota Cypria, 46 fof 4 

2 Thies interesting as an example of popular canonization by Christians exactly on Turkish 
tines, ‘The Turks frequently anthropomorphise haunted places and objects they venerate in the 
shone way and ‘Ana Tpewuém is exactly paralleled by Dit’ Babs. The sex in the present ease 
is due to the gender of wérps. 

3 Cesnolay Cyprus, 189. 

‘Some light is shed on the method of working these by Macalister’s discovery at Gerer 
(Q.S.P.B.F. 1909, Pl. 2). 

Y Deoia Cypria, 42. The stones at Paphos are figured by M. Ohnefalsch-Richter (Gr. Sitter 
und Gebriuche aus Cypern, Pl. x7), who adheres to the old theory of their ancient religious use 
(40). 
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of Constantinople cited by Evliyat are connected with columns. The 
Column of Constantine was supposed already in Byzantine times to cover 
the Palladium and other relics,’ and to be on this account in a special sense 
the Luck of the city A solemn burying of the talismans against plague 
in honour of S. Charalambos under a column in Athens little more than a 
century ago is recorded by Kambouroglous.! Similarly when a place in 
Zante was discovered accidently to be haunted, the remedy was to set up 
there a column marked with a cross.’ The same connection between 
column and talisman is probably to be discerned in the account of 
an inscribed porphyry column discovered at Constantinople in 1563 
and deposited as a precious thing in the treasury of the Grand 
Signior.® 

A column of a sacred building, if conspicuous for any peculiarity, may 
evolve its own cultus. Cases are to be found in the ‘sweating’ column of 
S. Sophia, mentioned above, and in the column in the Mosque of the 
Groom at Cairo, to be cited later. 

Columns may easily be brought within the pale of Christianity by the 
analogy of the Column of Christ's scourging. This motif is employed to 
sarictify the superstitious cult of a column at Paphos, at which S, Paul 
said to have been scourged ; the imprint of his hand appears on it, with 
curious inconsequence, on S. Jon's day? 

A column in a church at Athens sacred to S. John is well known for 
its cures of fevers. According to local tradition S. John himself buried the 








2 Travels. on Hamner, i 16 f¢¢ Camoy and Nicolaides, FiBlre de Constantine, x & 

2 See Decange, C. 2 Christina, 76>, and the same author’ notes to Anna Comnen, 
1382-31. A prophylactic sevice atthe column, in which the Emperor and Patiarc took par, as 
performed “accouding to ancient custom” in 1327 (Niceph. Greg. vi. 15) 

* Ducas, 289-90 8; Chaleondyles, 397 

« Toropla, vay "APrvatay, ji, 183 (cited by M. Uamilton, Greek Sant, 72), from a cone 
temporary note of 1792. 

* Palites, HapaBéeas, 51 
rauph andres. 

O Nios “EXAywopripen, vil 176 (201), 1565: Mel NownBply «x00 apt Frovr, oy Kavareore 
voortnas, det ries xhpat BING yoraucs, iplacorrés vives xpbe 7b ation rbvoleoratriny duet 
ova vopgupain, 7 pv uinos €yorra wobay ft, 10 Bi mhdros owitauay Fe. "Eywersharre Bt raph 
Ieepaaj veoth rh oreixtia EPTNEC, E0@las pv oly & Bacidcbr xporrhgar dy rain Beoinlotr 
‘over lnbucerr by Ibbr Nev Ubabuace de peys Bb nal ronérior xpina, to Beows abrov 
dyoaupets trate 

* Hogarth, Devi Cypria, 8. 

* Seventecuth entry writers speak ofthis column ax dicted to S. John, endently before 
the building ofa church. 











"s Thy hoy dxeivoy war) elvat wavs, tBadav pla wodbove pd ive 
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spirits or talismans of fever and other sicknesses under the column The. 
ritual of the cure is as follows, The patient, having made his vow, takés’a 
thread, ‘measures’ it on the eikon of S. John, and cuts off a corresponding 
length? He wears this thread for three nights tied round his arm and 
then affixes it with wax to the column, 

A similar miraculous column exists built into the church of the Virgin 
at Areopolis in Mani, Fever patients drink scrapings of it in water with a 
waning moon® 

Columnar stones are similarly brought into the pale of Islam by 
connecting them with saints: Of such a stone, sixteen feet high, near 
Kotch Hissar, Ainsworth tells a pretty story to the effect that a mosque 
was once being erected in a neighbouring village and good Musulmans 
were contributing to it by the voluntary labour of bringing stones. A 
pious girl was enabled by her faith to transport this huge stone to the spot 
where it now rests. Here a young man appeared to her and told her ‘God 
had accepted her services and was well pleased’: the girl died on the spot 
and was buried beneath the stone Evidently she was one of the unknown 
‘saints of God the mysterious messenger being in all probability Khidr. 
A-cult or superstitious use of this stone is not mentioned. ; 

‘A rather more complicated story explains the’ pillar worshipped 
at a Bektashi sekée near Uskub in Macedonia’ The saint Karadja 
Achmet is said to have brought this stone, together with his own’ head, 
which had been cut off in a war, to the spot where it is now. A woman 
exclaiming at the extraordinary sight, the saint put down his head and the 
stone at the site of the present fekte® Whatever its origin, the pillar is in 


1 Polites, TapaBéous, No. 155; M. Hamilton, Greek Saints, 63 fh; Rodd, Customs of 
Modern Greece, 167 ; Kambouroglous, Teropla "Abnvatay, i 221, is the source of al, 

2 This part of the ritual seems to have escaped the notice of former writers. ‘The idea is of 
some antiguity (see Weyh, Mépov NayBavaw, in Aye. Zeitschr. xxsit. 164), and has parallels 
elsewhere in modern Greece, 

# Polites, TapaBéous, i. 764, citing TlavBupa, = 

+ Travel i. 187. A similar story, with a less religious colouring, is told of the ¢ Maiden’'s 
Stone? (Column of Marcian) at Constantinople (Carnoy and Nicolaides, Ailore de Constantinople, 
107 f). 

5 See Evank in J. 21S. xxi, 200 f., who says that one version of the stone's history was that it 
was brought by a holy man from Bosnia, without details. 

E,W. HL. This story is a broken-down version of that told of the Bosnian saint, Hazreti 

hose head wns cat off by bie father for an alleged intrigue (after the model of Joseph and 
Zuleika) with bis father’s young wife. The saint, who was of course innocent, walked with his 
head in his hand till, a woman exclaiming at the sight, his head fell and. Ais father roas turned into 
fone—but was afterwards resuscitated by the virlve of the saint (Wiss. Mitth. aus Bosnier, 
462). 
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its present position part of the regular ritual furniture of a Bektashi house 
of prayer. 

Some similar hagiological legend in all probability attaches (or will 
attach) to an ancient column composed of four drums and a base on the 
site of Tyana in Asia Minor. This column is a fairly exact Moslem 
parallel to that of S. John at Athens. Persons suffering from fever visit it 
in the morning, taking with them a holy man who recites some prayers, 
after which the patient ties a rag of his clothing to a nail and drives the 
nail into the joints of the column 

‘A good example of the plain ‘shaped stone’ class is afforded by the 
stones at Konia associated with the tomb of the Imam Baghevi. These 
are two drums of an angle-pillar from a classical colonnade. The pillar,, 
which formed the junction between two ranges of columns set at right 
angles, had its two aztae worked as half-columns, so that the section of 
each drum is heart-shaped, With the angle uppermost the two drums 
present some resemblance to a saddle, from which circumstance they are 
supposed to represent the horses of the Imam turned to stone, and cures 
are wrought by contact with them in the posture thus suggested? 





C—WRITTEN STONES f 


More numerous and more interesting are the written stones put to 
superstitious uses. The magical power attributed by Orientals to letters is 
well known’ As historical examples of talismanic written stones in Asia 
Minor, may be quoted the inscription supposed to have been carried off by 
Haroun-al-Rashid from Angora and another, composed at the request of 
Ala-ed-din I, for the protection of the walls of Korlia by the mystic poet 
Roumi* Christian Miletus was similarly protected by a magic 
and the Rhodian knights, in a like spirit, engraved the lintel 





1 Tesier, Aste Minew‘e, i 





“Le malade vient le matin, accompagné d'un iman qui réite 
quelques pritres ; apres quoi le malade déchire une petite partie de ton vétement, et la clove dans un 
des joints de la pierre; cela s'appelle clouer la févre. Les ‘ofnts de la colonne sont eriblés de clous 
plantés dans le méme but.’ 
FW. HL 

3 On this see Hastings? Dict of Religion, act. Charms (Mukammaden). 

4+ Hadji Khalf, t. Armain, 703. 

5 Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott i. 40, 

© CLG. 2895, Ch. also the prophylactic inseription on the land-walls of Constantinople 
(Millingen, Tadd of Constantinepe, 100), and for the general use of prophylactic charms on Syrian 
Duildings ofthe early Christan period, Prentice in American Exped. o Syria, ii 17 
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of the chief gate at their castle of Boudroum with the charm-text, Mist 
Dominus Custodierit, etc 

In the seventeenth century more than one gate of Constantinople was 
protected by stone cannon-balls ‘hang’d up over severall gates . . . cwith 
Turkish writing upon them: * 

Turning to the use of charm-inscriptions in modern life, we find 
Mahommedan houses customarily protected by the apotropaic Mashallah, 
and both houses and ships by the ‘lucky’ names of the Seven Sleepers* 


: woe ICI XC 
Greek Christian houses are frequently protected by the device <“|°— over 


the door. Apotropaic charms, written on paper or metal, which are a 
. similar expression of belief in the magic potency of letters, are often worn 
suspended round the neck by Orientals, either for good luck generally or 
as cures for disease. 

It is obvious that such magic is devised to serve its masters. Christian 
magic may naturally be regarded as hostile to Mahommedans, which ac- 
counts for the frequent mutilation of the crosses on Christian buildings after 
a Turkish conquest. Similarly at Smyrna the well-known inscription over 
the gate of the Byzantine castle the sense of which is quite innocent, was 
removed in 1827, and, despite liberal offers from archaeologists anxious for 
its preservation, built into the new barracks; but not before the letters had 
been deliberately chiselled out,’ evidently with the intention of abolishing 
its magic power, conceived of as @ priori hostile to Moslems since it was 
associated with a Christian. building. In the same spirit the Turkish 
proprietor of a village near Uskub gave a general order that ‘written 
stones’ found on his premises should be thrown into the river, ‘all such 
being works of the Devil and the cursed Giaour.’¢ 


2 Newton, Haticarnasns i 637. 
2 Covel, Diaries, ed. Bent, 217. Covel probably refers to the two gates (S. Romanus and 
S, Barbara) now known as 74p Kafousi this has generally been translated * Cannon Gate, but 
the primary meaning of tp isnot “cannon,” bat “ball” Gates, as entries, ate specially in need of 
protection, just at all entries and the beginnings of new enterprises are regarded at potentially 
Sangerous. ‘The inverted cannon-ball is, of eoutse, a "reinforced amulet: for globiar objects 
‘wed as a protection against the evil eye inthe east, see Hildeburg, Man, 1913, 1. (Egypt, and 
cf, Rycauty Present Slate of the Turik Empire, 40 (a golden ball suspended over the entrance to 
the Imperial ivan}. 

Falkener, Epler, 158; von Hammer, Consantinoplit, i. 60; Prokesch, Dentaorais. 
dato, i 395. The Seven Sleepers patronis especially the shipping of the Black Sea (C. White, 
Constantinpie i. 187) 

COLG. 874g. Arundel, Asia Minar, i. 395. * Evans in Archaolgi, li. 86, 
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On the other hand, examples of ancient inscriptions which are 
supposed to have beneficial powers are numerous ; these powers, needléss 
to say, have no connection whatever with the nature of the inscription. 
The colossal inscribed block from the monument of a certain*Caius Vibius 
at Philippi is used by many women who stop at the adjacent £ian as a 
milk-charm} fragments of it being broken off, powdered, and drunk in 
water? Its selection is of course merely due to its conspicuousness and 
the presence on it of a supposed written charm. 

At Tatar Bazarjik (Eastern Roumelia) a Greek stele inscribed with 
a proxeny decree (called Yessir Tashi or ‘Slave’s stone’) is used by sick, 
and (as usual) especially fever-stricken, persons for cure. Patients scrape 
the stone, as at Philippi, tie a rag of their clothing to it, and leave a para 
on it in payment. The stone is supposed to mark the grave of a 
saint who in his lifetime (‘four hundred years ago’) was a Christian 
slave turned Moslem; he ordered the stone to be placed on his 
graves 

A ‘stone font or holy water stoup’ with a Christian inscription in the 
interstices of a cross is similarly used to charm away disease at Eldjik in 
Galatia ;5 here the patient drives in a nail to ‘hold down’ the disease, a 
ritual act analogous to the universal tying of rags to sacred trees and 
saints’ tombs. At Eldjik the cross has been left intact and is probably 
thought to be part of the charm. 

‘A somewhat similar Christian example of a pagan stone pressed into 
the service of religion and to some extent adopted by the church, is the 
famous Sigaean inscription, which was long kept at the church of Yenishehr 
for the cure of ague. Patients were rolled on it, while the priest read an 
appropriate Christian exorcism.® This stone was probably selected, in a 


2 Heaney ot Daumet, Mactan, i. 45. 
29F.W.HL A sinking on the top of this stone is said to be the hoof-print (xvdp) of 
Bucephalus. 

TP Aeecrding to V. de Bansen (Sout of a Turk, 175), fever is one of the few diseases which 
cannot be cured by prayer. Its intermittent character encourages the idea that it i the work of a 
capricious djinn. : 

© Tsoakalis, Tepeypapi, #dcrrondheos (Vienna, 1851), 65; Dumont in Melanger Dumont, 
2ot, 322. The Christan slave may be introduced into the legend, since the letters of the supposed 
‘magic inscription are Greek. 

 “Anierson in /.2.S. xix. 88. ‘The inscription in the arms of the cross, read by the editor 
EM| MO] NOY|HC, may have been intended for EMMANO YHA : for this word as a charm, 
sce Prentice, Amer. Exped. to Syria, ii. 21 

© Lechevalier, Zrey, 173 Walpole, Memoirs, 97+ 
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district where inscriptions are common, on account of the unusual; and to 
ofdinary people illegible, character of its archaic lettering? 

In a Bulgarian church near. Monastir Chirol was shewn a. Greek 
inscription Much worn by the knees of the faithful, which, the priest 
informed him, it was no use trying to read, since it was ‘written in the 
devil's language’ Nevertheless it was considered ‘an excellent stone’ for 
exorcising evil spirits’? Here it would seem that the spirit or magic 
of the stone was originally ‘black * but had been, as it were, harnessed to 
serve the church, 





IIL—SURVIVAL OR DEVELOPMENT OF STONE CULTS. 


The selection of ancient inscriptions as objects of superstition’ is 
‘exceedingly capricious. In general, Anatolian peasants are apt to consider 
that inscriptions are a secret guide to treasure hidden in or near the stone 
on which the letters are written This idea, however, evokes no reverence 
for inscribed stones, and they are’ often ‘split open without scruple to find 
the supposed treasure‘ But even this degree of mystery does not attach 
to all inscribed stones. At Aezani (Phrygia), where inscribed stelae 
of the ‘door’ type are very common, they are habitually used as washing- 
blocks by the women of the village. Unfamiliarity, therefore, seems 
certainly one condition of the selection both of ‘treasure’ stones and of 
‘healing’ stones. The interest shewn by ‘Frank’ travellers is another. 
But the ultimate choice of such stones for reverence or superstitious regard 
probably depends on pure accident. The following story, told me in 
‘Thrace, illustrates the ordinary attitude of the peasant’s mind toward them. 
A Bulgarian peasant, living between Viza and Kirk Kilisse, found an 
inscribed stone, which he took to his house. His wife used it as a washing- 
block, but was at once visited by terrifying dreams and the farm animals 
began to die. Next the mother-in-law of the peasant trod on the stone 
and broke it; she died shortly after. The peasant, getting frightened, 








> So also the irregular character of the letering gave a magic reputation toan inscription seen 
by Lucas at Stenimachos in Bulgaria (Veyage de la. Grice, i. 192, cf. 198). 
2 V. Chirol, "Twixt Greet and Turk, 67 (no politcal significance need be attached to the 
priew’s words!) 
+ For (statues and) inscriptions, regarded as marking places where. treasure is buried, see 
Polites’ note on his HapaBéeus, No. 408 
For an instance, see Arch. Epig. Milth, 1886, 95. 
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took the stone back to the place where he found it, and offered sacrifice 
(courban) upon it. A Greek passing by saw the newly-shed blood and 
‘enguired the reason of the sacrifice ; having heard the tale, he made light 
of it, put the stone on his horse, and rode away with it. But the ill-luck 
followed him and his horse went blind, The moral is of course that the 
stone was bewitched or djinn-haunted (ororxet@pévor) and was one of those 
best left alone.’ A run of good luck following its acquisition, on the other 
hand, might have proved its title to superstitious reverence, if not to 
adoption by religion. 

The origins of such cults as these depend not on tradition but on 
coincidence. The chance of finding a ‘survival, ie, a stone venerated 
continuously from ancient times to our own, is so slight as to be negligible. 
It is only by chance that altars or votive séelae are preferred to monuments 
of a purely secular character. 

Supposed ‘survivals’ of this kind will not bear examination any more’ 
than the Cyprian monoliths. Ramsay, in his Pauline Studies? mentions a 
written stone used by Turks for superstitious purposes, for which he claims 
that its cult was continuous from antiquity. His account is as follows :— 
‘Three or four miles from Pisidian Antioch we found in a village cemetery 
an altar dedicated to the god Hermes. On the top of the altar there is a 
shallow semicircular depression, which must probably have been intended 
to hold liquid offerings poured on the altar, and which was made when the 
altar was made and dedicated. A native of the village . . . . told us that 
the stone was possessed of power, and that if anyone who was sick came 
and drank of the water that gathered in the cup, he was forthwith cured of 
his sickness, This belief has lasted through the centuries; it has with- 
stood the teaching and denunciation of Christians and Mahommedans 
alike, ete. ete. 

The fact of the cultus or folklore practice attached to this stone is 
clear enough, but some of Ramsay’s inferences are more than disputable. 
If, as seems beyond doubt, this inscribed stone is Sterrett’s No. 349, a 
quadrangular cippus with inscription recording the dedication of a Hermes; 

















1 A very similar mediaeval Greek story of an enchanted stone, which was dug up by accident 
and brought ill-uck, is given by Polites, Hlapabéeas, ii. 1139 f, though here the stone does not 
‘appear to have had an inscription. The aid of the church was called in to conjuse the spirits Ick 
nto the stone, after which it was again Dried. 

2 vi, (The Permanence of Religion, e.), 
3 Wolfe Expedition (P. Amer. School, 
SeoliBoos | “Epa | AndOncer, 


56 


), pe 218 (AIR Kapt). ‘The test runs: & Seve 
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ie, a statue of Hermes, the stone was never an altar except in form. 
There is, therefore, no reason to refer the beginnings of its cultus-use to 
ancient times, It was most probably selected as a suitable stone for a 
grave and transported in recent times to the Turkish cemetery. The 
hollow on the top of the ‘altar’ probably dates in its present form only 
from the adaptation of the stone to its use as a tombstone ; previously it 
may have had some kind of sinking for the attachment of the statue of 
Hermes alludéd to in the inscription. Circular sinkings are commonly 
made on Turkish tombstones; the reason usually given is that birds are 
enabled to drink of the rain and dew that collects in them. Further, 
Jews have a superstition that the dew which collects on tomb- 
stones cures children of fainting fits? This belief is possibly borrowed 
from, probably shared by, the Turks. It will be seen that this reduces the 
fact that the stone is inscribed with the name of a god to a mere accident. 
Its potency comes primarily from its use as a tombstone and is probably 
reinforced by the fact that it has an inscription not ‘understanded of the 
people; and therefore assumed to be of a magical character. 

Sir Arthur Evans found at Ibrahimovee, near Uskub (Macedonia), a 
Roman altar dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, which was used by 
the villagers as a rain-charm, It is generally kept face downward, but in 
times of drought Christians and Mahommedans, headed by a local Bey, 
go together to the stone, and having restored it to its upright position, 
pour libations of wine on the top, praying the while for rain? Evans 
remarks that the procedure here has no parallels in ordinary Slavonic folk- 
usage, and suggests that the use of the altar has been continuous since 
Roman times. But, while the practice of wetting the rain-charm is world- 











© White, Conantinesle, i 319, ii 367 Walsh, Convtantingple, i. 423. According to 
Skene (Iayfaring Sketches, 218), the hollows are looked spon as affording the dead a means of 
prictising the vine of charity tothe animal world : in Syria they are said to be "for souls to drink 
but of (0. S, Pal Expl. F 1893, 217). ‘There may be a reminiscence of the basins placed to 
feed the pigeons of the Kasha at Mecea (Burckhardt, Travel ix Arabia, i. 277); pigeons ace a 
featace of Turkish cemeteries and sacred birds, since a pigeon is supposed, according to one account, 
to have inspired Mahommed (Varthema in Burton's Mecca, i 352). For the sacredness of pigeons 
in Turkey, see Caray and Nicolaides, Traditions de Constantinople 7. 

® Onsidme Congris @’ Orientatses (Pais, 1897) sect. vi. 264. Cr. the analogous medicinal 
sae of water from a cup which has been butied for three years on a dead body (lun, Pepe oy 
Turkey i345) To Bosnia the ain-water which collet in ahollow of astone—spparenty nataral— 
selected for veneration for reasons unknown to us, is drunk by sick peasants for cute. ‘The broad 
Principle uiderying all such uses is thatthe absorption by swallowing not only of parts ofa sacred 
‘Sbject, but of things which have been ia contact with itis beneficial. 

9 érchaclogia, sli. 104 
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wide, the Roman rain-rituals he cites as parallels do not include libation, 
In all probability this stone has been found in comparatively recent times, 
and the ‘ Frankish’ writing on it, from some combination of circumstances 
unknown to us, interpreted as a rain-charm, the ritual being prescribed by 
a local dervish or sorcerer. On this particular case some light is thrown 
by the peasants’ beliefs regarding a ‘written stone’ buried in a vineyard 
near Monastir: this was once dug up, but torrents of rain followed. It is 
now kept buried, because, if anyene dug it up again, #¢ would never stop 
raining The more accommodating dyinn who presides over the stone at 
Tbrahimovee can be so placated as to bring about a sufficient, but not 
excessive, rainfall when required. 

The idea of rain-making ‘written stones, it may be remarked, is 
familiar to the Turks, since Turk, their eponymous ancestor, is said to have 
received from his father Japhet (who, in turn, inherited it from Noah) a 
stone engraved with the name of God which had the property of causing 
and stopping rain. This particular stone has been lost, but stones are said 
to be sometimes found which possess the same properties and are supposed 
to have some vague connection with the original stone of Noah? 

‘A Christian stone-cult in connection with a Church of the Apostles 
near Preveza affords a baffling example of haphazard selection: for this 
stone, though venerated, is not in itself‘at all remarkable. We can only 
guess that its veneration is due to dreams and other accidental circum- 
stances; the legend in regard to it is most unhelpful. The stone in 
Guestion is preserved outside a church immediately to the left of the high 
road between Preveza and Yannina, about two hours from the former place. 
There seems no question of ‘survival,’ or even of antiquity, since the stone 
was discovered in 1867. It has been enclosed in a small, pillar-like shrine 
of plastered rubble of the type commonly seen on Greck roadsides. The 
upper part of the pillar includes the usual niche, facing west, and contain- 
ing a cheap eion of SS, Peter and Paul and an oil lamp. The stone itself 























2 From Mr. A. J. B. Wace ef his Nomads oy the Baikans, 133. 

2 Dillerbelot, Bil Orientale, wv. Giourtasck and Turk anil Supplement, p. 140. A rough 
boulder on the summit of the Cyprian Olympus, which seins to have been vaguely connected with 
the ark of Noah, was formerly used as a rain-charm by the local Greeks. In times of drought it 
was lified on poles, to the accompaniment of singing, by the peasants of the surrounding villages 
(Hackett, Church in Cyprus, 463, quoting Lusignan). Here the position of the stone seems to 
have had mote to do with its selection than the stone itelf. Any mountain-top is an appropriate 
place for watching the weather, and particularly for rain-making, since mounlain-tops attract 
rain-clouds. 
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is built into the lower part of the pillar, one surface only being exposed 
under a niche facing south, It seems to be an ordinary unworked stone of 
irregular shape with two or three sinkings in its exposed surface. The 
‘whole stands in close juxtaposition to the south-east corner of the humble 
modern church, and is surrounded by a wooden railing with two gates. 
Pilgrims pass in by the eastern gate, kiss the stone, and pass out by the 
western gate. Incubation (for one night) is practised in the church, and 
the stone has a great reputation for cures, which are not confined to 
Christians: a Moslem shepherd, for example, is said to have cured his sick 
fiock by passing them through the enclosure. 

|As to the discovery of the wonder-working stone the story told me 
by the priest attached to the chnrch is as follows. A monk from a neigh- 
bouring monastery was bidden by a vision to build at this spot a church to 
the Holy Apostles, One of the trees cut down during the clearing of the 
site bled copiously. This was regarded as a sign from Heaven, indicating 
that the desired site for the church was found. A stone was placed on the 
stump of the tree to stop the bleeding, and it is this stone which receives 
the reverence of pilgrims to-day. 

It is remarkable that in this legend the stone now regarded as sacred 
plays an entirely secondary part, and may even be regarded as receiving 
homage vicariously for the miracylous tree-stump it is supposed to cover. 

In fact, the whole of the story betrays itself as derived from secular 
folklore adapted clumsily enough to account for the miraculous stone. 
“The bleeding tree was evidently of the dangerous haunted (oraxxewwpévov) 
class” : the real purpose of the stone is clear from the fact that when wood- 
cutters fell a tree of this sort they place a stone in the middle of the trunk 
to prevent the spirit of the tree rushing out and doing them harm.* 

‘The official account of the discovery wholly ignores the marvels 
attending it, and fails to make plain how the virtues of the stone were 
recognised? Its main importance for us lies in the claim that the 








1 For bleeding trees in general, see Frazer; Golden Bough (1900), i 173. For & tree in 
Mytilene which Bled when Gut, sce Macy Walker, Ol? Track, 194 5 and for haunted tres in 
Greece, Poites, HapaBéeus, Nos. 323 &; Aacypadta, i. 658. Tam told by Mr. Archie Charnaud 
that a tree which obstructs one of the newly planned streets at Brusa was allowed, after solemn 
‘deliberation on the part of the authorities, to fetain its position because it ‘bled atthe frst attempt 
to cat it down, 

1 Polites, of ct. 325. 

2S. Bysnion, Aoeiuoy fis “Apras xal ris TlpeBétns (Athens, 1884), 258: fis Siew 
eadovpiray “howe hatraar Ueerre doxeibs 11s tepds Nads ox? dryers ay klar raaréhwr  aitéps’ 
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sacred stone was discovered under clerical supervision less than fifty 
years ago. 

The entire impossibility of certainty as to the age and origin of such 
cults, and particularly the danger of arguing from analogies, is shewn by 
the history of the ‘Black Stone’ preserved at the tomb of Daniel at Susa 
(Sts). ‘The tomb of Daniel is known to have been shewn at Susa as early 
as 530 A.D! The ‘Black Stone’ was originally a block of dark marble, 
nearly cubical in form, bearing hieroglyphic figures in relief and cuneiform 
inscriptions. In the “fifties of the last century it was held in great honour 
and considered bound up with the luck of the province. At that time (and 
probably to this day) its fragments were to be found built into one of the 
porticoes attached to the tomb of Daniel. It thus offered to all appear- 
ances a very fair counterpart of the broken Black Stone built into the 
Kaaba at Mecca, which is generally, and probably rightly, considered a 
relic of idolatrous worship surviving into the later cult. : 

By the lucky accident of frequent travellers’ visits to Susa, the actual 
history of the Black Stone and its rise to fame is known in some detail. 
About 1800, the Black Stone was discovered in the mound covering the 
ruins of Susa, and rolled down to the river-bank by the very dervish who 
kept the tomb in the ‘fifties. It there served for some years as a washing- 
block, and attracted the notice of several European travellers. Monteith 
and Kinneir in 1809 found it was treated with some superstitious respect? 
and made drawings of the inscriptions. In 1811, Sir R. Gordon, who tried 
without success to obtain possession of the stone, found its reputation on 
the increase: after this, presumably for security, it was buried, then dis 
interred by the guardians of the tomb of Daniel. In 1812 Ouseley found 
it had a reputation as a talisman against plague, hostile invasion, and other 
evils. In 1832 a ‘stranger sayyid,’ supposed to be a ‘Frank’ in disguise, 

















Anucadaduavor, tveca rod phe pwonsBples, Kho roo Naod xpds 1b lepby Bina, Bekilter iedpxerror 
Gerds cis pis yurudBove rivor Noow, by drexandyquer 7G 1867 fret, nal repeeppdEeuey Bie KovBov: 
teNlo, B° By Avyonoteteras wodAd, nal 8! by dvepyotoras 7H O4od Xépirt Bid xpeoBudy ray rareophuay 
“Aweerénar Budgopa lauder xaplouare, ob wbvor xpbs robs huerdpout, 2AAR wal xpbs robs ixepelph= 
reous, poulorras wal dmucahoyatvovs hy le 700 lepsd Aldoy coparuchy Bephreiay «ddaBis al 
‘pond iporras wipoirre wel AAA4 Aguepdnare. "Ereity Bb Ganparovpyds ebros Nibos, ar apart, 
BF "Apuparucis trowrelas Sveranigan werk “oiNer od elymuérov Frovs, wal wepugedyen, ds 
lpnran, ’Déqzen Toa Bipudh ab uxpds wad weradauepivos Nabs, Srep eal Uybvero: adAR TebrOU, de 
‘xepurrdaede ries elea nvpwodndderos, avexauriady dBotérepos wel Nappérepos . « « dr tres 1871. 

T Theodosius, De Sitw Terrae Sanctae, ed. Geyer, Itin. Hieros, 149. 

2 In Egypt and Syria ancient stones, figured and written, seem generally so treated (see 
Garstang, Lend of the Hittites, 93, n. 3, 204 97). 
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blew it to pieces ‘with gunpowder in the hope of discovering hidden 
treasure: this was evidently the outcome of the interest shewn in the stone 
by foreigners. Naturally enough, no treasure was found. But, probably 
from the conviction that as the stone (1) attracted Franks, and (2) did not 
contain treasure, it must have remarkable occult powers, ‘the fragments 
were carefully collected and reinterred within the precincts of the tomb. 
Immediately afterwards the province was almost depopulated by plague, 
the bridge at Shuster suddenly broke, and the famous dam at Hawizah 
was carried away ; all of which disasters were, of course, ascribed to the 
destruction of the talisman2’ The rise.of the stone from obscurity to 
great superstitious importance can thus be placed between the years 1800 
and 1832. 

In conclusion, having shewn how quickly a stone may rise to honour 
even in modern times, we may cite as a pendant the history of a suddenly 
arrested pillar-cult in Cairo, quite primitive in form, which rose to its 
climax and fell again apparently within a few days or weeks, both rise and 
fall being due to the arbitrary acts of definite persons. 

A contemporary observer gives the following account 

“On the line of the street from the citadel to Bab Zuileh is a mosque 
called Giania-el-Sais, or Mosque of the Groom. At the comer of it is a 
high Corinthian pillar. . . . I asked how the lower part of the pillar came 
to be covered over with a thick coat of plaster, and received for answer 
that this was the celebrated Amood-el-Metuely, which was proclaimed by 
a Mogrebbin Sheikh to have miraculous power, and that [sic] if sterile 
women licked it with their tongue they would become mothers* All on a 
sudden the pillar was so besieged by people wishing to lick it that the 
street was blocked up and the Pasha [Mahommed Ali], hearing of the 
delusion, caused a guard to be set while the masons plastered and built 
round the lower part of it with bricks.’ 











SCE, Anundell, Zravele in Asie Afinor, i. 62 

* Rawlinson, in J..G.S, ix. 69: for the history of the stone as given above, see farther 
Walpole, Travels, 423 (with Monteith’s drawing of the stone); Ouseley, Zracels, i..4a1 Ls de 
Bode, Luristan, ii. gt; Loftus, Travels in Chaliaea, 416; and Prat. Roy. Soc. Lit. ¥. (1856), 
446. 

* There seems to be a column credited with similar powers at Mediret-el-Fayoum. I know 
‘of it only from Sie Gilbert Parker's story, Tie Bye ofthe Neeile,in Donovan Pasha. 

“Paton, Hist. of the Zeyptian Revolution (1877), fi. 276 f. This story is patticalarly 
interesting in view of the desperate efforts which have heen made to find a classical past for 
the Athenian column of S. John. 
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‘These two ‘life-histories’ make it abundantly clear that a stone-cult, 
however primitive in type, need not be chronologically of ancient origin, 
even where the stone is itself ancient. Further, that a venerated stone 
need not represent the displaced central cultus-object of the holy-place in 
which it is found, but may be, as at Susa, an originally independent object 
attracted into the orbit of an already existing sanctuary, or, as at Cairo, a 
portion of an already existing sacred building arbitrarily selected for 
special veneration. 











Our general conclusions may be tabulated somewhat as follows 





(1) Certain kinds of stones, especially (2) holed stones, (#) columnar 
stones, (c) stones carved with figures, and (d) inscribed stones (irrespe 
of the meaning of their inscriptions), are especially likely to attract 
superstitious veneration, ’ 

(2) Selection from among these classes depends on such considerations 
ze, or other conspicuousness, backed by the coincidence of dreams, or 
other accidental happenings, with their discovery or u: 's chance 











as si 








A stone's 
of selection for veneration, is greatly enhanced if it is introduced (acci- 
dentally or purposely) into (a) a sacred building, or (#) a cemetery 

(3) The ritual connected with the veneration of such stones is exactly 
that of other venerated objects in popular religion, chiefly forms of 
‘contact’ or ‘absorption. 

(4) Reverence for such stones, whether secular or religious, by Chris- 
tians or Moslems, need not be of old standing, nor need it persist. Proved 
or even probable survivals from antiquity are exceedingly rare. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE BEKTASHI. 


(raves XH, XIE) 





Iw the following paper an attempt has been made to bring together 
scattered notices from printed sources regarding the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Bektashi sect, as indicated by the position of existing or 
formerly existing convents of the order.’ I have further included such 
information on this subject as I have been able to obtain from my own 
journeys and enquiries (1913-15) among the Bektashi: nearly all this 
information is gathered from Bektashi sources, and much from more 
than one such source. I hope to have made a fairly complete record of 
Bektashi establishments in Albania, now the most important sphere of 
their activities, and a substantial basis for further enquiry in the other 
countries whete the sect is to be found, with the exception of Asia Minor, 
for which my sources are at present inadequate. 

From. the evidence at our disposal the Bektashi establishments in 
Asia Minor would seem to be grouped most thickly in the ‘Kyzylbash ’ 
or Shia Mahommedan districts, especially in (1) the vilayets of Angora 
and Sivas, and (2) in the south-west corner (Lycia) of that of Konia, 
where the S/éa tribes are known from their occupation as Tachtadji 
(wood-cutters”). For the third great stronghold of Anatolian Ssias, 
the Kurdish oiayets of Kharput and Erzeroum, no information as to 
Bektashi tekes is available. Indeed the nature of the connection between 


+ On the Bektashi and their organisation, see B. 
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‘Kyzylbash’ and Bektashi is still obscure: we know only that both profess 
adherence to the Shia form of Islam, and that widely-scattered Shia 
communities acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the Tchelebi! of the 
Bektashi 

In Europe, Southern Albania, with its population of Christians co: 
verted in relatively recent times to Islam, is the only country in which the 
Bektashi are strongly represented at the present day. Crete, where their 
numbers were till recently considerable, and the Kastoria district of 
Macedonia, present the same phenomenon of Bektashism grafted on a 
Christian population, Elsewhere one sees traces of successful propaganda 
amongst the immigrant Asiatic village communities, which were probably 
half-pagan and wholly nomadic at their first appearance in Europe. Such 
are the ‘Koniari’ of Southern Macedonia and Thessaly, the ‘ Yourouks’ 
of the Rhodope, and the Tartars of the Dobroudja. From the number of 
tekkes traceable in the Adrianople district especially, it seems legitimate to 
suppose that such military centres, owing to the close connection which 
existed for more than two centuries between the Bektashi and the 
Janissaries, formed at one time important foci of missionary endeavour. 

It seems possible to detect a characteristic variation in the types of 
Bektashi saint venerated in Anatolia, European Turkey, and Albania 
respectively? In Anatolia, the typical saint is regarded as a missionary 
more or less closely connected with Hadji Bektash himself, and conse- 
quently, so remote as to be mythical. In European Turkey the saints are 
again remote and ancient, being referred to the period of the Turkish 
conquest: but they are regarded primarily as warriors rather than 
as missionaries. This points to the development of Bektashism in these 
countries under the auspices of the Janissary-Bektashi combination in the 
sixteenth and following centuries. In Albania the typical saint is again 
a missionary, but differs both from the ‘Anatolian’ and the ‘Roumelian’ 
types in laying no claim to great antiquity: the Bektashi propaganda in 
Albania dates confessedly from the eighteenth century and the saints are 
historical persons. 

We may further remark as regards the position of Bektashi sedtes 
that, whereas those ‘of other orders are generally found in, or in the 





























7 6 
Cf Evliya, Travels, tr von Hammer, ii. 20 £: “The seven hundred convents of dervishes, 
which actually exist in Turkey, are derived from seven hundred dervishes of Miji 
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immediate neighbourhood of, the larger centres of population,, those 
of the Bektashi are situated, as a rule, either in ‘quite isolated positions’ or 
on the outskirts of villages. This is due, no doubt, partly to the fact 
that their propaganda and influence largely touches rustic populations, 
and partly to the hostility with which they are regarded by the Sunni 
clergy. We may reasonably assume that between the capture of the 
Janissaries by the Bektashi (about 1590) and the destruction of the former 
(1826), the provincial garrisons of Janissaries, like that of Constantinople, 
had a resident Bektashi seifi: in their, barracks, and presumably a teeke 
within easy reach, These have, since 1826, ceased to exist as such, but 
the saints’ mausolza still often to be found in, or at the entrance to Turkish 
citadels, may very probably be a sutviving remnant of original Bektashi 
establishments connected with the Janissaries. 
We turn now to the enumeration of the ekkes. 








—ASIA MINOR. (Fic. 1.) 


A—VILAVET OF ANGORA. 





Hadji Bektash (Pir-evi).—The reputed founder of the sect, Hadj 
Bektash, lies buried at the village bearing his name near Kirshehr in 
central Asia Minor? Adjoining the tomb is a convent (¢ekke), called 
Pir-evi (‘ House of the patron Saint’) which forms the headquarters of the 
Bektashi order and its adherents. It contains, besides the tomb of the 
founder, that of Balum Sultan, a very important Bektashi saint, reputed 
the founder of one of the four branches into which the sect is divided: his 
tomb is in the part of the convent devoted to the celibate (moudjerrid) 
dervishes. The “ebke is further remarkable as containing a mosque with 
minaret, served by a /odja of the orthodox Nakshbendi order; this is 








* The maps illusteating this paper were drawa by Mr. Hashick for'his own wse only. They 
hhave not been re-drawn owing to difielties die to present conditions. (EDITOR) 

® Eliya says of the tomb (7haoelh, tr, von Hannner, si, 21): ‘Haji Beletash died in Sultan 
Orkhin’s reign, and was buried in his presence in the capital of Crimea, where « Tétir princess 
raised the monument over his tomb. This monument having fallen into decay Sheitin Muri, a 
Beg of Caesarea of Sultan Soleiman’s time, restored and covered it with lead.” The ‘capital’ of 
Crimea’ is obviously mistake for Kirshehr, possibly owing to the proximity of the *Titér 

ss’ At the present day the cauldcons i the kitchen of the convent, which are among the 
sights of the place, are suid to have been given ly ‘the Tartar Khan,” who is curiously identified 
‘with Orkhan (Contemp. Review, Nov. 1913, 695). 
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an innovation of Mahmoud Il’s time (1826), emphasising the Sunni 
version of Hadji Bektash, which represents him as a Nakshbendi 
sheikh 

The eke was formerly supported by the revenues of 362 villages, the 
inhabitants of which were affiliated to the Bektashi order. The number 
of these villages has been gradually reduced on various pretexts by the 
government to twenty-four? The revenues of the “able, estimated at 
£60,000, are divided between the rival -heads of the order, thie Akhi Dede, 
or Dede Baba, and the Tchelebi. 

Of these the former claims to be the spiritual or ‘ apostolic ’ successor 
of Hadji Bektash. He resides in the convent of Hadji Bektash and 
exercises authority over it and over one part of the Bektashi organisation. 
‘The Albanian and Cretan Bektashi, for example, recognise him as their 
supreme head, and the appointments of their sheifits must be ratified by 
him. This branch of the order seems to be entirely in the hands of the 
Albanians: the late abbot, Faisi Baba, was from Albania, as are the two 
candidates for the still vacant position’ 

Under the Dede Baba are eight other Babas, each having a separate 
‘residency’ (Zona), who preside over the various departments of work 
carried on in the “ede, directing the labours of the probationers under 
them, Their respective spheres are the buttery (Ailerdji Baba), the bakery. 
(Ekmekdji Baba), the kitchen (Ashdji Baba), the stables (Atadji Baba), the 
guest-house (Aelmandar Baba), the mausoleum of Balum Sultan (Balun 
Evi), and the vineyards (Dede Bagh, Hanbagh). 

The Tchelebi (at present Djemal Effendi) claims to be the actual 
descendant of Hadji Bektash and ae jure the Supreme head of the order, 
His office is hereditary in his family though the succession is not from 
father to son, the senior surviving brother of a deceased Tehelebi taking 
precedence of his eldest son. He lives outside the convent and is employed 
in the administration of the property of the foundation. His genealogy is 
disputed by the party of the Dede Baba, who, holding that Hadji Bektash 
had no children, regard him as an impostor. ‘They explain, his alleged 




















3 The “lle of Hadji Bektash has been described by F. Lucas, Figage a” Grive (Amsterdem, 
1714); 4 1243 Levidis, Al &y povodifors poval ris Kawwaboxas, 9S; Cuinet, Asie Mineure, 
i. Sts Naumann, Vow Golienen Horn 20 den Quillen des Enplrat, 193 of, White in 
Contenip, Keview, Nov. 1913, 693 8. See also B.d.-f., XS. 102. 

2 From Cuinet, except the last figure, which he gives, no dex 

2 T hear since writing this that the choice has fallen on ome Mesoud. 
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descent by an intermediate legend of his ancestor's miraculous birth from 
a woman fertilized by drinking the blood of Hadji Bektash So recently 
as 1909, at the proclamation of the Turkish Constitution, the Tchelebi 
asserted his claim to be regarded as supreme head of the order by a 
petition to the new government to restore him his ancient rights. At 
present his position is recognized by the ‘Kyzylbash'. populations of Asia 
Minor, and the sheibhs of tebkes ministering to these populations are 
consecrated by him, These steil/ts, who appear to be hereditary,? and 
their flocks are looked upon with some contempt by the other branch of 
the Bektashi, who call them Sof, and regard their organisation as lax and 
their doctrines as superstitious. The son of the sheikh of the eke at 
Roumeli Hissar explained to me the difference between them by saying 
that the Kyzylbash were ‘Catholics’ the true Bektashi ‘ Protestants’; this, 
‘coming from an old pupil of Robert College, is probably to be interpreted 
as meaning that the Bektashi represent a ‘reformation’ and have dis- 
‘carded what they regard as the superstitious doctrinal accretions in the 
faith of their backward Anatolian co-religionists. 

‘The relations between the Tokelebi and the Dede Baba ate naturally 
strained, but dervishes of the celibate branch are treated with respect by 
the married sheibhs. 

‘As regards theology, the Bektashi, as opposed to the ‘ Kyzylbash,’ 
claim the sixth Imam (Djafer Sadik) as their patron, while the ‘Kyzylbash” 
hold that their priesthood descends from the fifth’(Mahommed Bakir). 
There is also a very important distinction between the two sects as regards 
the religious life. The Bektashi dervishes, who form the priestly caste of 
their branch, are nearly without exception celibate (moudjerrid)? The 





2 Cuinet, Asie Minewre, i. 342. The legend admitted by the celibate branch makes the 
woman the wife of « dadia and gives her name as Khatun Djikana. Another variant makes Hadji 
Bektash a nefess eglow ot ‘son of the breath [s. of God]? (for which see George of Hungary's 
tract De Moribus Turcorum xv. ad fin,). Miraculous Wirth is alleged of many Turkish stint, 
especially by the ‘Kyzylbash? Kurds of their Imam Bakir, who was conceived by an Armenian 
‘virgin, miraculously impregnated by the head of Hussein in the form of honey, and brought forth 
bya sneeze, (Geng. Journ, aliv, (1914), 64 £) For other examples see Grenard in Journ. Asiat, 
xv. (1900), 11, and Skene, Anadol, 285. ° 

2 Crowfoot, J. R. Anthr. Just. xxe, 308, 3t2 (Haidares-Sultan and Hassan-dede). This 
the role also at the Yoke of Sidi Battal (Ouveé, Un Mois en Phrygic, 94 5 Radet, arch. des Miss. 
vi. (1895), 445). 

As such the Bektashi dervishes have a special veneration for Ralum Sultan, a reforming sai 
who lived some two generations after Hadji Bektash and is buried at Pirevi. Though Hac 
Bektash is regarded by them as having lived unmarried, Balum Sultan is considered as the peculiar 
‘patron of the celibate branch, 
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“Kyzylbash,’ on the other hand, have a hereditary priesthood, and_ their 
sheikhs axe consequently of necessity married (moutel/il). 

Now if, as there seems some reason to believe, the Bektashi represent 
an original tribal grouping under a chief with temporal and spiritual 
powers, it is probable that the Zehclebi represents the original hereditary 
chief of the tribe, who has been ousted by the superimposed celibate 
dervish organisation, in which the succession is ‘apostolic.’ The hereditary 
sheikhs or babas consecrated by him, again, represent the hereditary chiefs 
of sub-tribes or affiliated tribes ; as hereditary they must of necessity be 
married, and this is the chief distinction between them and the mainly 
celibate dervishes of the other branch 

The earliest mention of the Tefelebi of the Bektashi seems to be in 
connection with a rising of dervishes and Turcomans which took place in 
1526-72 The district affected was that of Angora?; the leader of the 
rising, generally known as Kalenderoglou, is said by some authors to have 
borne the title of Zelebi, and all are agreed that he pretended to be a 
descendant of Hadji Bektash. In view of the later connection between 
the Bektashi and Janissaries, it is worth noting that on this occasion 
Janissaries seem to have had no scruples about marching against the 
Tehelebi. 

Other zedtes recorded in the same vilayet are the following :— 

Beybazar (near)—West of this town, on the Sakaria, is the siirbe 
(mausoleum) of Emrem Younouz Sultan, who is described by Lejean, 
evidently from an ignorant local informant, as ‘un Sultan Koniarite qui y a 
été enseveli avec sa fille et ses deux fils’? Emrem Younouz is in reality 
claimed by the Bektashi as a saint belonging to their order. There seems 
to be no establishment here, though the tomb is held in reverence 
locally. 

Tohorum (near).—Ten kilometres west of Tchorum, R. Kiepert's 
map marks (from a native source) Sidim Sultan. Evliya mentions the 

















2 Hammer-ellert, ist. Emp. OM. v. 95+ Leunclavius, sme. Ture s 
§ 222; de Mezeray, Hist des Turcs, i. 502. 

2 Four tribes are mentioned by name as having taken part in the rising, the Tehitchekdi, Akdje 
Koyounls, Massdlu, and Bozoklil: there is a Tebitchek Dagh north of the convent of Hadj 
Bektash, and Bozoule is the name of the district in which it stands, so that two at least of the wibes 
mentioned seem to be connected with the district. 
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place as, in his time, the site of ‘a convent of bareheaded and barefooted 
Begtashi? ? 

Angora (near)—On the Hhissein Dagh, a mountain east of Angora, 
is thé tomb of Hussein Ghazi, an Arab warrior-saint adopted by the 
Bektashi, In Evliya’s time there was a convent of a hundred Bektashi 
dervishes here and a much-frequented yearly festival? There is now only 
‘a mausoleum (tHirbe) kept up by the Bairami dervishes of Angora* 

‘Yuzgat (near),—Here there is said to be a tekke at a place called 
Mudjur, which does not figure on our maps, but-is distinct from the village 
of the same name tiear Kirshehr, 

Aladja (near)—The Shamaspur tebke, containing a second grave 
of the Arab warrior Hussein Ghazi, belongs to the order, but is now 
abandoned 

Kirshehr.—A ‘ekle called Akhi-evren in this district was cited to me 
by a Bektashi dervish A saint of the same name, described as a 
companion in arms of Sultan Osman, is mentioned by Hadji Khalfa as 
buried at Akshehr.’ A third (?) saint, Ahiwiran or Ahi Baba of Caesarea, 
buried at Denizli, is said by Evliya to be the patron of Turkish tanners. 
‘A somewhat confused anecdote apparently derives his name from Awren, 
wild beast? A tekke of Ak Elven (sic) exists at Angora. The name is 
evidently one of those which have suffered from popular etymology. The 
original form may be Absi + even. Even means ‘saint,’ while A, 














2 Travels, tr. von Hammer, 





liyay Travels i, 298, ef. Hadi Khalla, Djihannuma, t. Armin, 703 
8 Perrot et Guillaume, Bxpl. de fa Galati, i 283. 

4 Hamilton, Asie Minor, i, 402 £3 H. J. Ross, Letters from the East, 348: Wilson, in 
Murray's Asia Minor, 36; Ths. Vietoria Inst. xxxix, 1593 ch B.S.A. xx. 104, Perrot found 
two or three Bektashi dervishes there in 1861 (Souvenirs d'un Voyage, 418). 

# A Khalveti Saint Akhi Mirim, who died at Akshehr in 1409-10 is mentioned by Jacob 
(Beitriige, 80, n. 3): his tomb may well have changed hands, like many others; afliation io the 
newcomers’ order being axiomat 

© Hadji Onren in Armain’s translation ; Haihi Ouran in Menassiel-Hodj, 12; ABLE 
Boren in Vammer-Ucllert, Hist. Lrmp. Ot. 248 (ef. Huart, Konia, 112, where the tomb of Seid 
‘Mahmoud Asirani at Akshehe is described). 

Travels, iy. 206: “{Ahweran of Caesarea] was a great suit in the time of the Seljuk family. 
It jg a famous story, that it having been hinted to the king that Ahibaba paid no duties, and the 
collectors having come to him ia execution, they were all frightened away by a wild beast (Awren) 
Starting fiom the middle of his shop, and which accompanied him to the King, who being equally 
frightened out of his wits, was very happy to allow hin the permission asked, to bury the collectors 
kaled, His tomb is a great establishment in the gardens of the town of Denizli... and all the 
“Turkish tanners acknowledge this AbGaween to be their patron.’ Th the last variation of the name 
there seems to be a play on Awa, a fabulous beast like a syren (C. White, Constantinople, i. 174)- 
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Arabic for my brother, and has a special signification in connection with 
the important society or ‘Brotherhood,’ known already in the early four- 
teenth century to Ibn Batuta as a widespread social league among the 
‘Turcomans of Seljouk Asia Minor,t and later as a political combination of 
some importance? 

Among the Bektashi the word Aé/ is preserved in the title of the 
sheikh of the convent of Hadji Bektash, and they had formerly at least a 
“subdivision called the ‘Brothers of Roum (‘e. Anatolia)?” It may be that 
at some time in their history they amalgamated with, and eventually 
absorbed, the Turcoman ‘ Brotherhood.” 

Moudjour (near Kirshehr).—There is here a sacred stone guarded by 
a Bektashi dervish. 

Patouk Sultan. 
same (Kirshehr) district. 





This 





int is buried in a village convent of the 


B—VILAVET OF KONIA. 





Noushehr (near)-—Here there is said to be a B 
ing the grave of a saint named Nusr-ed- 

Adalia.—The order possesses a sel: 
minor importance. 

Elmali had formerly a sbke containing the tomb of Haidar Baba; 
this is one of the convents destroyed in 1826. ‘The town (or district?) is 
also known as the burial-place of Abdal Mousa, a very celebrated saint 
There is a village called Tekhe about twelve kilometres S. by W. of the 
town. Elmali is the centre of the district fed by the primitive Shia 
tribes known as Zacitadjé (‘wood-cutters’). But the lay members of the 
order seem here, as in Albania, to include some well-to-do landowners and 


tashi “ekke contain- 





here which seems to be of 











nhal 








town-dwellers." 





+ Tn Batuta, tt Lee 68 M3 te. Sanguinetti ji. 260 ff. 
2 HammerHellert, Hit. Emp. Of. i, 214. On the “Brotherhood sce Karabashek in 
Zeiten, f, Numismatiby 187, 213 
3 Ableinn-i-Room (Brows, Dervishes, 142): the corresponding, subvlivisions were the Ghazés 
(owarciors), tials (asketes), and Sisters of Roum. In Seaman's Orchan, y. 108, Ae 
given ds a grade in dervish communities 
“Cholet, avmenie, 48. 
5 Jacob, Bektaschij, 28 ef. Bettrige, 14, 85. See below (Caro). 
© Von Luselign, Aeive fn Lien, ji 203. 
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Gilevgi, three hours north of Elmali, has a ‘eke containing the grave 
of Kilerdji Baba} a disciple of Abdal Mousa. 

Fineka, the port of Elmali, has a ¢eéke with grave of Kiafi Baba. 
This may be identical with the ebke mentioned by Petersen and von 
Luschan as existing on the site of Limyra: there were two dervishes here 
in 18842 

Gul Hissar, thirty kilometres S.E. of Tefenni, in the northern part 
of this district, contains a ¢ekke with the grave of Yaman Ali Baba. 





C—VILAYET OF SMYRNA (AIDIN). 


Smyrna.—There is now a small Bektashi ebke here containing the 
grave of Hassan Baba, in the quarter of Kiatib Oglou on the outskirts of 
the town: Bektashi gravestones are to be seen in the small cemetery 
surrounding the ‘tomb of Polycarp’ on the castle hill 

‘Teire.—Here there are two “ekkes, one of which contains the grave of 
Khorassanli Ali Baba. 

Daouas,—Here is buried one of the successors (Aialifa) of Hadji 
Bektash, Sari Ismail Sultan, 

Denizli seems to be, or to have been, an important Bektashi centre. 
There are said to be three tektes in the district. Within a radius of two 
hours are the tombs of the saints Teslim Sultan and Dede Sultan. At 
Karagatch ‘ is that of Niazi [Baba]. 

Yatagan (near Kara Euyuk, in the south of the Vilayet)—A rich 
aiid important zekke containing the grave of a saint Jatagundie (Yatagan 
dede?) was visited here by Paul Lucas in the early years of the eighteenth 
century It was one of the Bektashi foundations destroyed in 1826, but 


Ch above (Hadji Bektash). 

+ Reisen in Lyhien, jie 2040, T note also, sill nearer Fineka, a village Hated, the name of 
which suggests Beklashi associations, Mansour-el-Halladj is claimed by the Bektashi as the 
Epirtual master of thelr great stint Faxil Verdan (Degrand, Haute Ubante, 229) and a forerunner 
of the set. 

3 BSA. xx. 82, 0. 3. 

«+ Perhaps Kabagateh, near Serai Keui, where Kieperts map marks a fd 

5 Voyage fait en 17t4y ti. 17% £2 "Gn couvent olt Yon garde préciewsement le corps dan 
Mahometan nommé Jatagunuie, quon dit avoir opéré de grands merveiles dans tout le Pals. La 
“Mosquée oi il repose est tts-belle & bien entretenué; il ya dedans 60 chandeliers argent massif 
de dix pieds de haut, & un fore grand nombre de lampes d'or & d'argent. Deux cent Dervis sont 
temploiez au service de cette Mosque 5 ils ont une Bibliothique trés-bien fournie  . . comme cette 
‘Mosquée a de revencs immense, il y a une fondation pour nourti gt loger tous les passans, & on 
‘exerce Phospitalité avec beaucoup de charité” ef. B.S.A. xx. 98 
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seems since to have revived to some extent. Yatagari Baba is reputed the 
master of Abdal Mousa Another feége at the same place contains the 
grave of Abdi Bey Sultan, 

Menemen.—The fe#ke here contains the grave of Bakri Baba. 

Manisa.—The Bektashi have no ‘eke at Manisa since the persecution 
of 1826, but claim that they were important there, and that the graves of 
Aine Ali and Niazi belong by right to their order. 

Touloum Bounar.—The newly rebuilt sirée of Vaffer Baba, a 
conspicuous object from the Cassaba line (near Touloum Bounar station) 
is claimed by the Bektashi as part of a convent dissolved in 1826. 











D—VILAVET OF BRUSA (KHUDAVENDKIAR). 


Brusa, though the Bektashi have now no footing there, seems 
formerly to have been a great stronghold ‘of the order. The following 
graves are those of (real or supposed) Bektashi saints :— 





Orkhan’s foundation ®; the saint himself is said by the sixteenth century 
historian, Saad-ed-din, to have been a holy man of this reign, though his 
connection with the Bektashi is not noticed, and is probably apocryphal. 
Evliya calls him a companion of Hadji Bektash’ The sefe is mentioned 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the tomb of the saint 
still exists? 

Geibli Baba is regarded as the contemporary and companion in arms 
of Abdal Mourad, and, like him, a follower of Hadji Bektash and one of 
Achmet Yassevi's apostles® The connection with Hadji Bektash and his 
cycle is a late development as in the case of Abdal Mousa? 

Ramazan Baba is spoken of by Evliya as ‘buried in a pleasant 





2 See above, Himali and below, Cairo 
2 Ch Assad Effendi, Destr. dee Jamisiares, 30 

1826 was witnessed by Laborde (sie Minewre, 24). 
2 Evliya, Zhaveds te. von Hammer, ii 8, lis 24 
4 Im Seaman's Orca, 116. 





the expulsion of the Bektashi from Tusa in 





* citere Odaporihe, i119 son Hamer, Reve wach Brust, 574 Caney sie 






29. 
Tpodea, 153, 
Travels fi 24) 24. On Achmet Vassevi and his intruduetion into the Bektashi eyele 


¥ Kandi 
* Evliya,, 
see B.S. 88. 
Ch Seaman's Orhan, lor. it 
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meadow in Brissa"in a convent of Begtishis’+ but is claimed for the 
Nakshbendi order by Assad Effendi? 

Sheikh Kili—The foundation of the zeke attached to this tomb was 
ascribed by Evliya to Orkhan? 

Abbeyit. Sultan.—This saint is assigned by the same author both to 
the Bektashi‘ and the Bairami 

Other Bektashi sekes exist, or are known to have existed, at the 
following places in the Brusa vilayet. 

Sidi Ghazi, a village south of Eski Shehr. The saint buried in the 
tekke, who has given his name to the village, is a celebrated warrior of the 
Arab period; his grave was discovered already in Seljouk times, and 
the foundation came into the hands of the Bektashi at least as early as 
the sixteenth century.” The seé#e still exists, though the foundation is 
much decayed! Near, and west of it, is the sede of Soudja-ed-din, 
who is mentioned by Jacob a8 an important Bektashi saint’ This tebte 
seems also to be kept up. Those of Melek Baba and Urian Baba in the 
same district are now dissolved. 

Besh Karish (near Altyn Tash and the railway station, Ihsanieh). 
Here is buried Resoul Ali Sultan or Resoul Baba, a A/alifa of Hadji 
Bektash? 

Redjeb (three hours from Ushak). Here is buried the &alifa 
Kolu Atchik Hadjim Sultan.” The sete is now disused and admin- 
istered by a steward (mouteveli), but seems to be of some local 
importance. 

Balukisir.—Another éfalifu Seyyid Djemal Sultan, is buried in this 
district" I have no information as to the tebee. 





¥ Travels, ji 27 5 o. von Hammer, Reite nach Brusta, 56 

8 Dest. det Janstsaires, 300, 

3 Eeiya, Travels, i 8, 

4 Tid. 5. 8. 

© Mid. 5 
the present day. 7 

© See Browne, /cit-4.S. 1907, where a Houroufi MS. is said to have beén copied here in 
1545-65 and ef, Menavino, Libri Cingue delle Cse Turchesche (1548), 60. 

"For details and bibliography of this /eble see B.S.c. xix. 184 To bibliography add C. 
Wkeinger, Drei Belueschiblvter Phrygions, xs. 103 (etl, 1913). 

© Die Bebtaschije, 8. 

» Jacob, Bekiasrhive, 27. 

3 Dia, 

1 Thid. ‘The site may be looked for at Tekke Keui near Kelsud, near which is village 
Bebtashier. 





Tt should Le noted that Hadji Bairam himself is claimed by the Bektashi 
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The vilayet of Brusa seems to have been a stronghold of the Bektashi 
in the fifties of the last century. 

Dardanelles.°—Though no deéze exists here to-day, it was probably 
a Bektashi centre before 1826, on account of the number of Janissaries 
quartered there. A ruined and deserted zeke exists outside the village of 
Seraidjik, in the valley of the Rhodius. It bears the name of the saint 
interred in it (Zudje or Zudjir Baba) and is still visited as a pilgrimage? 

Chevalier in the early years of the present century describes a tehke, 
apparently Bektashi, possibly identical with the aboves 











E—VILAYET OF KASTAMOUNI. 





Kaledjik (near).—Evliya describes in this district the pilgrimage of 
Kodji Baba, one of the disciples of Hadji Bektash, who, was buried in a 
convent bearing his name. ‘There is no other building than the convent ; 
the tomb is adorned with lamps and candelabras. His [éc., the saint's] 
banner, drum, habit, and carpet are all preserved, as though he himself 
were present. The Turcomans have great faith in this saint 

Kangri (near).—At the village of Airak, north of the Kizil Irmah 
river, in this district, Evliya found a large and hospitable convent, con- 
ing a hundred dervishes and the tomb of Mahommed Shah Dede; 
this saint ‘came with Hadji Bektash from Khorassan to the Court of 
Bayezid [L}'* 














tait 





VILAYET OF SIVAS. 


Sivas.—In the town is a recent fekse, called Maksoumler (‘the 
infants’)?, founded by a certain Halil Pasha, afterwards Governor of 
Beyrout. About fifty years ago, a dervish is said to have discovered by 


1, MacFarlane, Tortey and her Destiny ic 501. 
“2 Strictly speaking the town of the Dananclles is not in the [ruse province but forms the 
‘capital of an independent sub-prefeeture (sadjek). 

3 Prom Mr. K. Grech of the Dardanelles. 

« Voyage de la Propontido, 141 *Derritre la ville étend une large plaine as milien de laquelle 
fon trouve un Teké ou couvent de Derviches, entouré de vignes et de jardins déliciewx. Ces 
solitaires donnent au pays qui les avoisine exemple de Mhospitalité la plus affectueuse ils offrent 
Teurs plus beaux fruits et leurs cellules au voyageur fatigué et de In meilleur foi da monde Iai font 
admirer un cerceuil de quarante pieds, qui contient les reliques du géant qui lesa fondés.” 

© Travels, i, 226. 

© id. ii 236. 

+ Or Maksoum Pak (Pers, p= pare”) 
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revelation the graves of two infants (maksoum), who were identified with 
Ali Eftar, son of the fifth Imam (Mahommed Bakir), and Sali, son of the 
seventh (Mousa Kiazim); these infants are regarded as martyrs.’ The 
infant son of Halil Pasha is also buried in the tekze. 

Amasia.—Here is a tebe containing the grave of Piri Baba. 

Divrigi (near).—Three hours from Divrigi is a recent sezke founded 
by a learned Bektashi shei£i named Gani Baba and called Andahar 
Tekkiesi? 

Three important fe2es in this (strongly Siia) vilayet are mentioned 
by Evliya in the seventeenth century, of which the first two certainly 
exist. These are :— 

‘Marsovan, with tomb of Piri Dede, ‘a companion of Hadji Bektash’ 
In Evliya’s time there were 300 dervishes there, and the convent’ was 
supported by the revenues of 366 villages? There seems lately to have 
been a kind of ‘revival’ in which immigrants from Transcaucasia (Kars 
district) have played an important part. 

Osmandjik, with tomb of Koyoun Baba, who came with Hadji 
Bekitash from Khorassan. All the inhabitants of the town were in 
Evliya’s time affiliated to the Bektashi* The foundation seems now to 
have passed into other hands, and the saint to be known as ‘Pambouk 
Baba? : 

Bdrdgtinde (near Shabin Kara Hissar)—This ‘ekée contained the 
tomb of Behlul of Samarkand and those of the Tchoban family.* It is 
probably the ‘Tchobanli Tekke’ marked on R. Kiepert’s map due south 
of Shabin Kara Hissar, on the road ta Erzingian, Evliya also makes 
brief mention of a Bektashi ‘elée of Mohammed Shah near Etch- 
miadzin$ 

A list, however incomplete, of Anatolian centres in which there is 
now no Bektashi establishment, may be of service to future enquirers. 
The following places have been cited to me as such by Bektashi inform- 
ants: Adana, Aintab, Angora, Beyshehr, Brusa, Caesarea, Dardanelles, 

2 This is probably the pilgrimage of the ‘Kyaybush’ Kurds at Sivas mentioned by Molynens- 
Sect as the ‘tomb of Hasan’ » The confison with the other pair of Holy Children, Hassan 
and Huusen, is readily comprehensible. 

2 Perhaps from Afeaphar, marked south of Divrgi ia R. Kiepe’s map. 


2 Travels, i. 215, & Hadji Khalf, tr. Armais, 681. 
4 Hid. i. 98, cf Jacob, Bettaschij, 28 
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Isbarta, Karaman, Konia, Manisa, Marash,t Melasso, Mersina, Nazli, Pyrgi, 
Tarsus, Trebizond. 

The absence of Bektashi at Angora is accounted for by the local 
predominance of the Bairami order, and at Konia, Karaman, and Manisa 
by the position held there by the Mevlevi. Adana? Aidin, Caesarea,* 
and Pyrgi are notoriously ‘ black’ Sunni towns. 

Shamakb.—The furthest extension of Bektashism eastwards seems 
to be marked by the important ze&ke visited by Evliya at Shamakh, near 
Baku. This contained the tomb of Pir Merizat and was supported by 
the revenues of 300 villages, the inhabitants of which were mostly affiliated 
to the order 

‘The Kurds of the Dersim recognize Hadji Bektash, and one Bektashi 
tebke is said to exist in Kurdistan? 





IL—MESOPOTAMIA. 


In Mesopotamia there are Bektashi fekkes in the neighbourhood of the 
Shia holy-places: these are probably rather rest-houses for Bektashi 
pilgrims than regular éekkes, They are said to be placed at Bagdad (with 
tomb of Gulgul Baba)? Kazmen (a suburb of Bagdad sacred for Shias as 
ing the tomb of Imam Mousa), Kerbela, Nedjef, and Samara. 
There seem to be no Bektashi fekkes in Syria (certainly not at Damascus 
or Jerusalem), where the population seems to be little in sympathy with 
dervishes in general. 








HL—EGYPT. 


Cairo.—The Bektashi convent on the Mokattan above the citadel is 
the only establishment of the order in Egypt. A great cave in the precincts 


+ \ tobe is said to have existed there till 1826, 

2 Davis (Life in Asia Afinor, 293), speaks of the Validch Toble here as Vcktabis itis of 
‘course Mev 

3 Cf. Nicbubr, Aeisbeschreibung, iti 118. But I have heard of a learned Bektashi Jada 
vesient i thie aye! at Djs Breet (Varpot, which peiaps imply the exience of 
propaganda among the local Turcoman 

"Assad Bienti, Desir. des Janisraires, 3t4, 31% + ce (for Caesarea) Skeney nade, 159. 

# Assad Eilendi, foc ct; Amasin had in 1836 the same reputation, but has now a Bektashi 
elke, a5 has Teice (for which sce Schlechta-Wsserd, Dentschr. Oren th, Pol Cl. viv (1857, 
i. an) 

© Travels, ji. 60. 

1+ Taylor seems to have found a fete at Arabkir in 1860 (/.4.G.S. 1868, 28, 312) 

© Niebuhr, Viyage ov elrabie, i 242, 244, 
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of the convent serves as sirbe or mausoleum ; the chief saint buried in it 
(reputed the founder of the convent) is named Kaigousouz# Sultan. He 
was a pupil of Abdal Mousa, and brought the Bektashi faith to Egypt. 
He is said to have been a prince by birth, and bore in the world the name 
of Sultanzade Ghaibi. His reputation is great among the Bektashi, who ~ 
regard him as the founder of the fourth branch of the order. It seems 
unlikely that-the grave of Kaigousouz is authentic or that the convent is 
of great antiquity. Pococke and Perry, who examined this slope of the 
Mokattam pretty carefully in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
notice ‘grottoes’ but no Zeke ; the latter says expressly that the grottoes 
were uninhabited’ ‘The foundation may thus be connected with the spread 
of Bektashism in the later years. of the eighteenth century and not 
improbably with the Albanian mercenaries who served at this time in 
Egypt, possibly with Mahommed Ali himself, who is said by some Bektashi 
to have been a member of their sect. The same is said of Omer Vrioni 
of Berat, who seems to have done some soldiering in Egypt. The following 
description of the Cairo establishment of the Bektashi seems the best 
available:—‘ The tektya projects from the hill, and may be distinguished 
from afar by a bank of verdant foliage with which it is fronted. Ascending 
a long flight of steps and passing through a small garden, you enter, the 
tekfya, which has lately been rebuilt for the dervishes by the Khedive 
Ismail and some of the princesses’ The hall for the devotions of the 
members, the rooms of the shékh, and the sumptuous kitchen may be 
inspected. . . . The small open court of the tekiya leads into an ancient 
quarry ... penetrating the rock for more than 200 feet. A pathway 
of matting enclosed by a wooden railing leads to the innermost recess 
where lies buried the Sheik Abdallah el-Maghawsi, ie. of the Grotto ‘or 
Cave (Maghara). His original name was Kightstz, amd he was a native 
of Adalia, Sent as deputy to Egypt to propagate the doctrines of the 
fraternity, he settled there and took the name of Abdallah’® At the 
present day the séke of Kaigousouz at Cairo appears to be the only 


4 Kealgousour is said to be a word used bi the Bektashi fr le 

* Seeabore, Elna 

2 Vir ofthe Levent, 234. 

# 1863-79. 

# Cf, Bacdeker, Bey, p. 53 + “A handsomely gilt coffin here is sai to contain the remains of 
1 female relative of the Khedive'—evidently buried here as a benefactress of the fbke 

© Murray's Bxypt (1900), 29. 
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Bektashi establishment in Egypt or indeed in North Africa. The sect 
may owe its persistence here to the floating Albanian population; the 
present abbot is a Tosk Albanian. 

The sect formerly held also the #ekke of Kasr-el-Ainy in Old Cairo, 
which is claimed by Assad Effendi as an original foundation of the 
Nakshbendi.t The ¢ekke is first mentioned by Pococke, who, however, 
does not state to which order it belonged.* Wilkinson says it was founded 
by the Bektashi and belonged to them till transferred to the Kadri by 
Ibrahim Pasha.* 








IV.—CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The following list of Bektashi zeédes existing at the capital was given 
me at the se&ke of Shehidler above Roumeli Hissar.t 





A—EUROPEAN SIDE. 


. Yedi Koule (Kazli Tchesme), Shcit Abdullah, 
. Top Kapou, Sieiti Abdullah. 

Kariadin (above Eyoub), Sicikh Hafouz Baba. 

. Sudlidja, Sicili Hussein Baba. 

Karagatch (near Kiaghit Khane), Sci Munir Baba. 

, Rumeli Hissar (Shehidier). 

Nos. 1 and 2 are for celibates. The sicikis of 6 are of Anatolian 


descent, and the office is hereditary. 


aupoeyn 


B—ASIATIC SIDE. 

7. Tohamlidja. 

8, Merdiven Keui.—This important fohte is said by the Bektashi to 
contain the grave of a very ancient warrior-saint, Shahkouli, who ‘ fought 
against Constantine’ and was here buried. The name of the founder of 
the tekée was given me as Mchemet Ali Baba, and that of the present 





} Destruction des Janissaires, 300. 
® Description of the East, iy. 29. 
2 ‘Modern Eeypt, i. 287 : ef. J. K. Asiat. Soc. 1907, 573, ftom which the éebke appears to have 
bbeen Bektashi as late a¢ 1808. 
jar Hists are given by Tschudi in Jacob, Beltaselije 51 ff and Depont and Coppolani, 
Confréries Muculmanes, 530-1. 
. He 
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sheith as Hadji Achmet Baba. The tele is also said to contain the grave 
of Azbi Tchaoush, who conducted Misri Effendi to exile and was converted 
by him on the way 
‘At the suppression of the Order in 1826, there were fourteen convents 

the capital? of which nine were demolished? These were at (1) Yede 
Koule, (2) Eyoub, (3) Sudlidja, (4) Karagatch, (5) Shehidlik,* (6) Teham- 
lidja, (7) Merdiven Keui, (8) Eukuz Liman and (9) Scutari> 

Tt thus appears that since 1826, the Bektashi have managed to 
reinstate themselves in seven out of the nine proscribed sekes, and 
to add one (Top Kapou) to the number of their Constantinople 
establishments? 

OF tehtes formerly occupied by the Bektashi in the Constantinople 
district we can cite 

Roumeli Hissar.—Durmish Dede, a sailors’ saint who died in the 
reign of Achmet I, and was buried on the point of Roumeli Hissar 
This tebe is now in the hands of the Khalveti. 

Istrandja, in the hills north-east of Constantinople. 











V.—TURKEY IN EUROPE. (Fic. 2) 


In this country, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Adrianople, 
the Bektashi had many tefdes, most of which were destroyed in the 
persecution of 1826. 








3 Brown, Dervishes, 1645 for Misri Efendi, a seventeenth-century poet and heresiarch with 
leaning towards Bektashi doctrines, see Cantemis, Hist. Ottomane, tx. Joncquitres, i. 218, 228 f 
Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp. Ott. xi. 335; and Gibb, Hist of Ottoman Poetry, ii. 312. 

* Rosen, Gerchichte der Tired i 19. 

8 Assad Effendi, Destr. des Janisiires, 326. = 

4 The destruction of this Z2#te is mentioned by C. MacFarlane, Turkey and her Destiny, i 
504. Itis cited as belonging to the Melamiyoun by J. P- Brown (Deraivhes, 175). 

© Mentioned also by Evliya, Travels in St ; Hammer, Constantinopolis jie 322. 

« Vrobably the debse containing the tomb of Karadj Achmet (on whom tee #.S.d. x8. 120.) 
‘of which the ere survives. 

1 There were three Bektashi fetes about 1850 (Brown, Deroishes, 530 f 

6 Bovliya, Tronels, iy 26, 70: ‘the Dervishes Begtishi superintend it {the pilgrimage] with 
‘their drums and lamps; ef. Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp, Ot xvii. 85. 

* Ibid, iy 88: ‘there is a convent of the Begtishis they hunt for the emperor hart, roes, 
and deer, of which they make hams.” 
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A—GALLIPOLI PENINSULA} 


There are still two tees here at 

Kilidj Bahr (opposite the town of Dardanelles) and Ak Bashi 
(Sestos).—This latter is a simple cell, tenanted by one dervish,? who acts 
as guardian to the tomb of Ghazi Fazil Beg, one of the companions of 
Suleiman Pasha in his first invasion of Europe* . 





B—DISTRICT OF ADRIANOPLE. 


This district has been in its day a great stronghold of Bektashism. 
At Adrianople itself, a disreputable ‘ee on the hill called Khidrlik was 
suppressed already in 1641,‘ and in 1826 no less than sixteen convents in 
the town and district were confiscated. The country round Adrianople, 
especially to the west of the city, into which district a numerous Turkish 
nomad population has been imported from Asia at various dates, preserves 
the names of many destroyed tebées which have in recent years developed 
into farms or villages. 

East of Adrianople two such ¢ekkes have left traditions behind theni. 
These are:— : 

Eski Baba, on the main road to Constantinople—The saint here 
buried was identified with Sari Saltik, a famous Bektashi saint. The tirbe 
is said to be an ancient church of S. Nicolas ; it is still frequented by 
Christians as well as Mahommedans.° + 

Bounar Hissar, some miles east of Kirk Kilisse—The ‘kée seems 
to have been confiscated in 1826, but the grave of the saint, Binbiroglou 
Achmet Baba, was still later a pilgrimage for Turks. The teéte is now a 








strict, now isolated, was probably connected with Adanople by a cin of debher 
down to 1826. ‘The maps mark’ many Zelder between the U0 points, most of which, T am 
informe, are now farms. 

As in E. D, Clatke’s time (Travel i 86). 

9 CE. Saad-ed-din in Seaman's Orchan, 80. , 

4 Jacob, Bettrige, 16; cf Ryeaut, Present State of the Turtish Empire, 67. Covel Journal, 
248) sigs there was formerly a Greek church of 8. George at this point 

© HammerHellert, Hist. Zmp. Ott. i. 330 (Turks from Menimen sent to Philippopois 
Aistit) ef Baker, Turkey in Euroze, 382. 

© B.Sc. xix. 205, 38. 108. 

7 B.S.A. xx. 108. This is the fbbe whichis sad formerly to have contained an inseription in 
« Ancient Syrian’ letters ‘like nails’ probably the insribed pillar set up by Darius atthe sources of 
the Tearas (7.8.6.5. xsi. (1854) 445 see rel. nc. 1985) 316). I believe this pillar may have 
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South of Adrianople, Slade} in 1830, notes the sites of several 
Bektashi “ekdes ruined during the attempted suppression of the order by 
Sultan Mahmoud II. 

At Feredjii, on the hill above the village, he found the ruins of a 
tekke and a tomb-chamber containing the graves of five dervishes. The 
chief of these, he was informed, was Ibrahim Baba of the Bektashi order. 
Five miles further on was the tomb of another Bektashi saint, Nefez Baba, 
who was said to have come from Gallipoli with the first Turkish con- 
querors, and to have founded a tebe here. Nefez Baba was the son of the 
King of Fez? Some miles further on was a third Bektashi, zekke, 
containing the tomb of a certain Rustem’ Baba, which Slade did not 
visit? 

Keshan.—There is here a small “eke in the town itself, tenanted by 
a baba and servitors (Albanians). 

Domouz Dere (near Keshan)—This zekke is tenanted by an abbot 
and three or four dervishes. Its history is particularly interesting in 
relation to the question of Bektashi usurpations. According to local 
tradition, borne out, as we shall see, by very solid evidence, the febke was 
originally a small Greek monastery of S. George. The Bektashi are said 
to have gained a footing there during or after an epidemic of plague, which 
depopulated the neighbouring (Christian) village of Tchiltik. This is said 
to have happened ‘about sixty years ago,’ very possibly at the time of the 
last great outbreak of plague in European Turkey, which took place in 
1836-9 almost within living merhory. 

At the present time the feast-day of S. George is still celebrated at 
Domouz Dere by a panegyris of a social character, which is frequented both 
by Turks and Greeks; the representatives of the two religions do not mix 
together more than is necessary. 

‘The original church of S. George has been divided by the dervishes 
into several compartments, including living-rooms and a tomb-chambey, for 





been ‘adopted by the Belashi, like the sacred stone at Tekke Ke (see Macedonia below), as an 
additional attraction to the eble of Bounar Hissar. Its euneiform writing was probably recognised 
fs ‘Ancient Syrian’ by some dervish who hed visited the Shia sanctuaries in Mesopotamia where 
3 Travels, 470. 
® This is Coo evidently an inference from his name (nefss=‘ Breath’ and metaph. ‘Spi 
4 A probable Bektast fefteon the outskirts of Aenos may be recognised in the building called 
‘Younowe Haba Teklklesi (Adkriov Xr. "Apxaiod. “Eraipelas, H'. 28) 
4 Edmund Spencer, Travels in European Turkey, i. 378 
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the abbots’ graves ; the compartment including the original ‘sanctuary’ 
still preserves the upper part of the screen (templon), and on its north wall 
is an ancient eiou of S. George flanked by lighted lamps. This has been 
actually seen by my informant, an Italian friend long resident in the 
district of Keshan and on easy terms with the de 
tee. 

So recent and so well-documented a case of Bektashi usurpation as 
this must be regarded as a warning against excess of scepti 
appreciating legends current clsewhere, and resting solely on tradition, 
of similar occurrences. What happened at Domouz Dere probably 
happened sutatis mutandis at Eski Baba? and may have happened at 
many other ‘ambiguous’ sanctuaries; the story of the Christian citon 
jealously guarded at the zeke of Reni? if it be a fable, is at least a fable 
not without historical parallels. At the same time tradition must not be 
accepted blindly. We know for a fact that many Christian churches have 
been transformed into mosques by the Turks. Yet the ‘traditions’ as to 
the Christian past of mosques are often demonstrably false; notoriously 
so in the case of the mosque of Isa Bey or ‘Church of S. John’ at 
Ephesus. To the Mest, as we have said, Bektashi establishments were 
thickly planted, but most were destroyed in 1826. 

At Kush Kavak, at the fork of the main road leading from Adrianople 
to Kirdjali and Gumuldjiria, a tebe is said by the Bektas! 
Ut may be that of Ohad Baba, marked on the War Office map just north 
of the village. 

Dimetoika.— Tvk#es of Kyzyl Deli Sultan in this district are mentioned 
by Assad Effendi as among those demolished in 1826. The name of the 
saint is shown on our maps in the district due west of Dimetoka, which 
adjoins the Kirdjali district transferred by the treaty of Bucharest to 
Bulgaria. 








ishes of the 
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¥ Above, p. 101. 

ce below, Thessaly. 
» Destruction des Janissaies, 314: special instractions regarding these tees ane given in the 
text of the firman printed by the same author at pp. 325 ff: ‘Vous vous rendree d'abord & 
‘Adrianople; li, de concert avee Mohammed-Assad-Pachs, gouverneur de Teharmen, vous 
‘cxpulserer des tkigs de Kisil-Deli Sultan les bektachis qui sy trouvent « 
‘estiner au casernement des corps de soldats de Mahomet qui pourront par suite étre formes dans 
ces contrées les batiments spacicux et commodes de quelques-uns de ces éiablissements, et de 
transformer les grand salles en mosquées.’ For Kyzyl Deli Sultan see also Brown, The Dervishes, 
325 Jacob, Beltaschije, 8. 
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VI—BULGARIA. 





Kirdjali, the district adjoining that of Adrianople on the west and 
lately ceded to Bulgaria, contains the grave and /ekde of the Bektashi 
saint Said Ali Sultan, The zeéke was destroyed by the Bulgars in the 
last war, the “#irbe (mausoleum) being spared. 

Haskovo, between Philippopolis and the frontier, half a day north 
of Kirdjali, possesses (or possessed) a Yebke with the grave of Moustafa 
Baba? It is, as usual, at some distance from the town. é 

Strumidja (Stroumnitza, in ‘New Bulgaria’)—In this district there 
was, before the Balkan war, a Bektashi zeke containing the grave of a saint 
Ismail Baba, and a hot spring attributed to the agency of the saint's foot. 
This cebze is now destroyed? 

‘Razgrad (near)—There was also till recently an isolated tebe con- 
taining the grave of Hassan Demir Baba Peblivan, who lived ‘400 years 
ago’ and performed a number of miracles. ‘The tetke was founded early 
in the nineteenth century by Peblivan Baba, Pasha of Rustchuk® A good 
description of it, the legend of the buried hero, and a block of the seéée 
and its surroundings are given by Kanitz+ 

A tkke of Moustafa Baba, between Rustchuk and Silistria, is 
mentioned by Jacobs 

Elsewhere in Bulgaria there is said to be a Bektashi community at 
Selvi in the district of Turnavo, but my informant® does not know whether 
they possess a ¢ekil, An Albanian dervish at Meltchan (Korytza) told me 
there was formerly a tek#e at Turnavo itself, but it had been destroyed 
alréady before the Balkan War. 




















2 The ebte seems to be mentioned by Quiclet (Voyage, 149). An Albanian Bektashi informant 
assures me that no Bektashi establishment now exists here, but is contradicted by Midhat Bey 
Frasher! who, though not himself an adherent of the order, comes of a Bektachi family, and is now 
resident in Bulgaria. 

From an Albanian dervsh at Meltchan (Korytea) who had resided at Stramidja. 

2 Fireshek, Firstentbum Bulgarien, 401 

4 Op. cits ii 298 6. (p. 535 fin the French translation), 

© Bedtrige, 17. 

© Midhat Bey Frasher, 

7 The same dervish assured me that there was now no Bektashi efée or community in 


Bulgaria 
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VIL—ROUMANIA. 


Three tekkes of the Bektashi are mentioned within the present 
frontiers of Roumania :— 

(1) At Baba Dagh was a Bektashi convent containing one of the’ 
graves of Sari Saltik? 

(2) At Kilgra (Kaliakra) on the Black Sea, Evliya visited a tebe of 
Bektashi, containing another reputed grave of the same saint? I am 
informed that the site is now completely deserted, though ‘it remains a 
pilgrimage for Moslems and Christians alike. 

Baltchik (near)—Here was formerly a Bektashi sete of great 
importance, one of the largest in Roumeli. The saint there buried was 
called Hafouz Halil Baba, or Ak-yazili Baba, and was by Christians 
identified with S. Athanasius? 





VIIL—SERVIA. 


In ‘ndw Servia Ze, Servian Macedonia, fetes are said to exist, or to 
have existed, at the following places; many of them seem to have been 
destroyed during and after the Balkan war : 

Monastit.—Here there is a small fez/e in the town, with the grave of 
Hussein Baba, a martyr (sie/kid), dated 1872-3; this whe was unharmed 
in 1914. 

In the neighbourhood are (or were) fekkes at the villages of 

Kirshova and Kanatlar. 

In the Albanian district of western Servia were tokkes at 

Djakova and Prizrend.‘ 

‘Uskub.—Here there were, before the war, two Bektashi ¢e 
after Moustafa Baba and Suleiman Baba: the latter was a recent establish- 
‘ment. 








named 











2 Bullya, Zravels, te, von Hammer, i. 725 of. A.Sia. xix. 205 f 
2 Evliya, Travels, ic 72 Hadji Khalla, wel, we. von Hammer, 27 5 trek. Epig. Miteh, x, 
(1886), 188 £5 of. 2. 205 xx, 108, 





pee 
x8, 109, 
“This fee is mentioned by Brailsford, Afacedonin, 





ite, Bulgarien i211 (French trans. 474-7); Arch. Epig, Mitth. x, (1886), 182 ; B.S.A. 
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Kalkandelen.—Here still (1914) exists a large and important setbe 
containing the supposed grave of Sersem Ali. This tebse was founded 
by Riza Pasha (d. 1822), at the instance of Moharrabe Baba, who 
covered, by revelation, the tomb of Sersem Ali.) The e&ke stands within 
a rectangle of high walls, each pierced by a gateway (Pl. XII. 1), just outside 
thé town. The buildings of the teéke include lodgings for the dervishes, 
two oratories (neidan), the tombs of Sersem Ali, Moharrabe Baba, Riza 
Pasha, and others, a large open mesdjid standing on columns, guest- 
rooms, kitchens, and farm buildings. All these seem to be of the date of 
the foundatioh ; they are for the most part picturesque and rather elaborate 
wooden buildings with deep porticoes (Pl. XII. 2). Fruit and flower- 
gardens are included in the precinct. 

At Tekke Keui, near the station of Alexandrovo, between Kou- 
manovo and Uskub, is a small ike with the grave of Karadja Achmet. 
‘The cult has been discussed by Evans®; it now seems likely that this site 
will be transferred to Christianity.? 

There were also tebkes at 

Ishtip and Kuprulu, and the Christian monastery of S. Naoum on 
Lake Ochrida is visited by Bektashi as a pilgrimage‘ (Pl. XII. 3). 





IX.—GREECE, 
A.—MACEDONIA, 


Salonica.—A tekke formerly existing on the western outskirts of the 
town was destroyed during the Balkan war, j 

Kastoria.—The ‘ete is situated at the entrance to the town on the 
Florina road. It is now small and insignificant, being tenanted only by 
an abbot, but is said to be ancient and formerly important. It suffered 
during the persecution of 1826. The chief saint buried here, Cassim Baba, 
is supposed to have lived at the time of the Turkish conquest, and enjoys 
considerable local fame as a posthumous miracle-worker. He is said 
during his lifetime to have converted many Christians by the somewhat 
crude method of hurling from the hill on the landward side of the 





2 See B.S.A. xx. 110, 1175 and for Sersem Ali, Jacob, Beltaschije, 8, 
2 JHS. xxi. 202. B BS.A. xx, Wo. | © BS.ol, xx. 
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isthmus of Kastoria a huge rock, which crashed into a church full of 
worshippers. 

Of a second zeke, occupied within living memory, at Toplitza (near 
the barracks) only the #/rbe and grave of Sandjakdar Ali Baba rem: 
‘The Bektashi also lay claim to the grave of Aidin Baba, in a humble éiirde 
on the outskirts of the gypsy quarter. 

In the district of Kastoria, west of the market-town of Anagelitsa, 
the Bektashi have a considerable following. The Moslem element in the 
population is here supposed to have been converted in recent times, ‘a 
hundred and fifty years ago’ being the usual estimate, This is borne out 
by the fact that the Moslems in question (called Valakhiidhes) speak Greck, 
and in some villages have deserted churches (not converted into mosques), 
to which they shew considerable respect. The Bektashi sesfes serving this 
district are at Vodhorina, two-and-a-half hours west of Anagelitsa, and 
Odra, high up on the slopes of the Pindus range. 

Both sebkes are connected with the same saint, Eminch Baba, who 
seems to be historical. He is said to have been ‘executed at Monastir in 
A. 1007 (1598-9) for professing the unorthodox opinions of Mansou 
el-Halladj, who is claimed by the Bektashi as an early preacher of their 
doctrines and a precursor of their order? Emineh appeared to his sister 
on the night of his execution at her home in Vodhorina; she was prepar- 
ing a meal to which guests were invited. He helped his sister in her 
preparations, and afterwards sat down to table. Some of the guests, 
noticing that he took nothing, pressed him to eat, which he refused to do, 
‘on the ground that he was fasting. Finally, however, yielding to their 
importunity, he ate, with the words ‘If you had not made me cat, I should 
have visited you every evening.’ He then disappeared? 

Vodhorina.—The #ehke here is an ordinary house in the village, the 
tiirbes of former abbots being as usual some little distance away and not 
architecturally remarkable. It is said to have suffered in 1826 and is now 
occupied by an abbot only, who is from the district. A room of the house 
itself contains a plain commemorative cenotaph to Emineh Baba, his habit 
(khirka), and other relics; this room is used by the sick for incubation. 


























2 On the Valakhidhes sce Wace and Thompson, Nomads of the Balkans, 29 f. 
* Te lived in the early part of the fourth century of the Hegira, and was martyred for his 
opinions at Bagdad. See Hastings’ Dict. of Keligfon, sv. Halladj. 
2 From the abbot at Vodhorina. 
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Other cenotaphs of the saint are said to exist at Kapishnitza (near 
Viglishta) and at Monastir.? 

dra is, like Vodhorina, a small establishment occupied by an abbot 
and two or three dervishes, all local but one, who is an Albanian. ‘The 
great attraction is a cave or chasm in the mountain, said to have been 
formed miraculously by Emineh Baba, who smote the mountain with his 
sword. 

Local Greek tradition identifies the Odra site with that of a former 
church of S. Menas, to whom is attributed the miracle of the cave; the 
habit of Emineh, at Vodhorina, which is of no great antiquity, is also 
believed to be that of S. Menas. The identification may be due 
merely to the verbal assimilation of the names Emineh and ‘A¢ Mava; 
but in more than one village of the Valachéd the dedication of the church 
is said to be still preserved. 

Near Kozani, in the Sari Gueul district, is a group of four Bektashi 
tekkes, The district in question is inhabited entirely by Anatolian Turks 
(‘Koniari’), who were settled there in the early years of the Turkish 
conquest and preserve their language and customs unchanged. By religion 
they are partly Bektashi and partly fanatical Sunni Mahommedans. 

Djouma.—The most important tele of this group is built on a 
slight eminence just outside the village of the same name. It has every 
appearance of prosperity, and is occupied by an abbot and nine or ten 
dervishes. The saints buried in the adjoining siirbe are Piri Baba and 
Erbei Baba, Their date is unknown, but the diirbe was repaired, according 
to an inscription, by two dervishes (implying the existence of a foundation) 
in Ax, 1143 (1730-1). Unlike most zekkes in this district, Djouma seems 
to bea place of considerable religious importance. It is much frequented 
in May (especially Thursdays and Saturdays) by Moslem women on 
account of the reputation of its sacred well for the cure of sterility. I was 
told by the abbot that Christian women made use of this well on Sundays, 
and, though this was denied by educated Greeks of Kozani, it may be true 
of the less advanced women of the adjacent Bulgarian villages. The tiirbe 





2 He is evidently confased, perhaps wilflly, with Khirka Baba, an (apparently historical) 
orthodox sheith of Monastir who ‘disappeared,’ leaving, like Emineh, his habit behind him. 
‘This habit, mach venerated by pilgrims, is kept in the tower (Kala) occupied during bis lifetime by 
the sheitt: Water in which it has been dipped is said either to il? or cure chronie invalids: it is 
said sometimes to be administered without the knowledge of the patient by his sympathetic (or 
impatient) relatives. 
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of the saints is used for incubation by lunatics, and contains’a club and an 
axe, regarded as personal relics of the saints, which are used for the cure 
(by contact with the affected part) of various ailments. There is also a 
very simple oracle, consisting in an earthenware ball, suspended from the 
roof of the ¢trbe by a string. The enquirer swings the ball away from him ; 
if it strikes him on its return swing, the answer to his question is in the 
affirmative. 

‘The other zekAes of the Sari Gueul district are:— 

Baghdje, in a healthy and pleasant position among trees and running 
water in the hills above the village of Topdjilar.’ The sekke itself is an 
insignificant house, occupied by an abbot from Aintab and his servants. 
The tiirbe, which contains the grave of Ghazi Ali Baba, a saint of 
vague antiquity, was rebuilt this year (1915). About it are many grave 
marked by the Bektashi Zaj. 

Boudjak, between the villages of Kousheler and Soppoular, is now 
subordinated to Djouma and has no abbot ; it boasts the grave of Memi 
Bey Sultan and is inhabited by married dervishes. 

At Ineli, between the Sari Gueul district and Kailar, there is said to 
be a éekke with the tomb of Ghazi Baba, 

The property of the’ sekbes at Djouma and Boudjak was confiscated 
in 1826 and acquired by a rich Greek of Kozani, who, however, never 
prospered after his sacrilegious purchase. The land was bought back 
‘about forty years ago’ and the zekkes reopened. Vague traditions 
as to the Christian origins of these foundations are current in Kozani. 
Some say that all Christian church lands were seized at the Turkish 
conquest and that monasteries then became ‘ees; others are equally 
certain that Ali Pasha was responsible. The dedications of the supplanted 
monasteries are similarly disputed. Djouma is variously said to occupy 
the site of a church of S. George or of S. Elias; Baghdje of S. Elias or 
of S. Demetrius; and Boudjak perhaps one of S. George. The site of 
Baghdje certainly suggests that of a Greek monastery, but a site suitable 
for a monastery is equally suitable for a eke, and the abbot informed me 
that in the considerable agricultural and building operations which have 
taken place under his direction, no evidence of former buildings has come 
to light. I could find no satisfactory evidence that Christians frequented 
the ‘ekkes of the district for religious purposes except at Djouma; but the 

2 This village i, curiously enough, Sion, while its neighbour, Ine Ova, i Beltash 
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district is purely Turkish and was reputed dangerous before the Balkan 
war, 

Blassona.—Here there is a small tekke, occupied only by an 
(Albanian) abbot, beside the Serfidje road on the outskirts of the town. 
The Greeks say it was founded after the union of Thessaly with Greece 
(1882), but the occupants hold that it is a good deal older. The chief 
saint is Sali Baba, who is buried in a simple “are with the (two) successive 
abbots of the zekke, the present incumbent being the third: the tiirbe is 
dated 1250 (1834-5). Sali Baba is represented as a saint of much earlier 
date} who enjoyed a local vogue before the siivbe was built at the instance 
of the first abbot (Nedjeb Baba), and at the expense of certain local deys. 
We have here, to all appearance, a documented instance of the occupation 
of a popular saint-cult by the Bektashi? Nedjeb Baba probably established 
himself as guardian of the grave, and received instructions in a vision as 
to the building of the ti/rde from its saintly occupant? 

Ackaterini.—It is at first sight surprising to find a Bektashi zeke in 
what is now a purely Greek coast-district ; but Leake’s account shews 
that in his time the local landowners were Moslems, and the dey of the 

. village was connected by marriage with Ali Pasha‘: the tebke was 
probably inter alia a road-post like Ali’s foundations in Thessaly 





B.—THESSALY. 


Alll available evidence points to the period and influence of Ali Pasha 
as responsible for the propagation of Bektashism in this province, ceded 
to Greece in 1882; this evidence is the stronger as coming from several 
independent sources. 

Ren{.—The sole remaining Bektashi ‘eéte in Thessaly is at Reni, 
between Velestino and Pharsala® In 1914, I found it tenanted only by 
an (Albanian) abbot and servitors. The rest of the dervishes, who seem 
alsq to have been Albanians, left at the time of the Balkan war. The 
tebhe is beautifully situated and appears prosperous, Two tiirdes contain- 


2 epive hundred years ago,’ the formula for the period of the ‘Turkish conquest. 
2 S00 B.S. 9x. 8. 
2 This Ue typical development of a purely poplar cut into « dervish establishment carried 
one te further than inthe ease of the tomb of Risk Baba at Candia (see below, Cre). 
4°, Gree, tk 415. 
#'sce below. 
#800 B.S.d. 3%. 110 
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ing the tombs (1) of the saints Turbali Sultan, Djaffer, and Mustafa, all 
reputed warriors of the period of the Turkish conquest, and (2) of certain 
venerated sheibls, stand before the great gate of the “ete. These tiirbes 
are of some architectural interest, and seem at least as early as the 
seventeenth century; in this they differ from most Bektashi buildings 1 
have seen, which are unpretentions and obviously recent. According to 
local savants} the tebbe was originally a Latin monastery, dedicated to 
S. George or S. Demetrius, and was occupied by dervishes from Konia 
(Mevlevi?) in the first half of the seventeenth century. Ali Pasha trans- 
ferred it to the Bektashi; it escaped the persecutions of 1826, and down 
to the occupation of the country by the Greeks, and even after, had a bad 
reputation as the resort of brigands and other bad characters? So late as 
1888 there were 54 dervishes in residence. 

Other Bektashi setées in the province, now no longer existent, were 
established, according to the local authorities, by Ali and dissolved in 1826, 
at the following places 

(1) Near Tatar, at the spot still called Zeke and marked by a fine 
grove of cypresses# The present proprietor of the site, now a farm 
(chifitik), Mc. Y. Apostolides, kindly informs me that it was till recently in 
the hands of the Mevlevi order and that of the buildings an octagonal 
Lirbe is preserved, which is supposed to contain the tomb of the founder. 
His name was given me at Reni as Balli Baba. The rest of the buildings 
were burnt in the war of 1897. 

(2) Near the village of Kupekli was a sekte containing the grave of 
Shahin Baba, The three “ebtes were said to have been founded at the 
time of the Turkish conquest. 

(3) The tekte of Hassan Baba at the entrance to the gorge of 
‘Tempe’ is represented by the local authorities as another Bektashi convent 
founded or supported by Ali in order to control the traffic of the import- 
ant road through the defile. Though the saint is, I believe, claimed by the 
Nakshbendi, ‘Baba’ more generally denotes a Bektashi saint, and Hassan 

1 See below, sippendi. 

2 Cf, below, p. 116. 2 

+ Mentioned by Leakey 47 Greet, i 445. 

4 Te may have pasted from the Bekiashi to the Mevlet in 1826, ef below, p. 112. 

4 The felde was the headquarters of the Turkish staff on May 9 Wigham, With the Turkisk 
Army i Thessaly, 2. 


© Dodwell, Vici én Greece, W. vi (ef. Tour, ji 107)s Urquhart, Spirit of the Bast, i 275 
Lear, Albania, 396 4 Chiro, Tie! Greek and Turk, 116. 
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Baba seems to be represented as a warrior-saint of the usual Bektashi 
type. On the other hand, Dodwell’s drawing (1805) shews the ze&ze with 
a mosque and minaret, which latter is an unusual feature in a Bektashi 
convent. Edward Lear, in the ‘fifties, describes the dervish in charge as 
‘steeple hatted,’ which rather points to the Mevlevi as the then occupants. 
At the fall of the Bektashi (1826), they were in the ascendant by the 
favour of Sultan Mahmoud II 

All these ze&kes are said to have been made use of for political 
purposes by Ali, and their sites on or near important highways to have 
been selected with that intent. Ali’s political connection with the order 
has been discussed elsewhere. With regard to Thessaly, the local account 
of his activities is borne out by contemporary notices of zekées founded in 
his time. : 

(4) At Trittkala Leake found a large and prosperous ete built by 
Alli himself? 

Agia (near)—A Bektashi sede at Aidinli, three miles north-west of / 
Agia (Magnesia) is mentioned by Leake as being built by Ali Pasha in 
1809 This seems to be identical with the convent of Alicouli mentioned 
by Pouquevilles 

At Larissa the ‘ Forty Saints; whose tombs were formerly to be seen 
at the ‘ Mosque of the Forty’ (Kirklar Djam#), now destroyed, are claimed 
by the Bektashi. 















C—CRETE. 


The Bektashi of Crete are now distributed in the thiree chief towns 
of the island, Candia, Rethymo, and Canea. There was formerly a zekke 


2 BSA, xix, 216 f 

2 B.S.A. xx. 113 fz see also below (Epirus). 

# WN, Greece, iv, 284 : ‘Trikkala has lately been adorned by the Pasha with a new Tekigh or 
college of Bektashli dervises on the site of a former one. He has not only removed several old 
buildings to give more space and air to his college, bat has endowed it with property in khans, 
‘shops, and houses, and has added some fields on the banks of the Lethaeus. ‘There are now about 
fifteen of these Mahometan monks in the house with a Sheikh or Chief, who is married to a 
Toannite woman, and as well lodged and dressed as many a Pash, Besides his own apartments, 
there are very comfortable lodgings for the dervises, and every convenience for the reception of 
strangers” 

©N. Greece, iv. 413: At Aidinli Alf Pashé is now building a Tekigh for his favourite 
Bektashli : 

Voyage de la Grice, ii. 3841‘... Ye boung Ture d’licoali, dont le Téké, qui est le plus 
riche de la Thessalic, est un cheflieu de Pordze des Bektadgis.” “The sheifi, Achmet, was an 
aoquaintance of Pouguevile's, 
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at H. Vlasios, a Mahommedan village two hours south of Candia. At 
Canea I obtained from a Bektashi layman approximate statistics of the 
strength of the order in the three towns before and after the troubles of 
1897, which resulted in a considerable emigration of Moslem Cretans to 
Asia Minor, Tripolitania, and the Sporades. This movement is reflected 
in the statistics, which are given for what they are worth : 











(1) Before 897. (2) Present da. 
Candia + $000 About 500 
Rethymo 3,000 + 1,000 
Canea 200 a jo 





The district south of Candia was that in which the Moslem element was 
strongest. It is hardly necessary to say that the Moslem Cretans are 
of Cretan blood and represent the indigenous element converted from 
Christianity since the Turkish conquest. The small number of Bektashi 
at Canea, the capital of the island and an important town, is accounted for 
by the fact that the Mevlevi are strong there, as also, owing to the floating 
population of Tripolines (* Halikouti) from Benghazi, the Rufat, 

Candia.—The ‘ebfe lies on the main road three-quarters of an hour 
south of the town, near the site of Knossos and the village of Fortezzat 
It was founded before the fall of Candia,(1669), in 1650 by a celebrated 
saint named Khorassanli Ali Dede, who is buried there. The present 
venerable Siicikh, who has the title of Khalifa, is an Albanian from Kolonia 
and a celibate; his predecessor was married, and at his death it was 
thought more expedient for the convent that a celibate should succeed 
him. There are about a dozen dervishes, many of whom seem to be 
Albanian, The tekke has every appearance of prosperity and good 
management. 

Outside the New Gate of Candia is the tomb of Risk Baba 
(Pl. XIIL 2), who is distinguished by the Za/ on his headstone as a Bektashi 
saint. To judge by the mass of rags affixed to a tree in his precinct he 
isa very popular intercessor. A small hut built beside the grave is that of 
a self-appointed guardian of the tomb, who is buried beside the saint, 

The tkke at Rethymo contains the grave of Hassan Baba. At 











2 The febte is deseribed, with a photograph of the meiden, by Mall in 2. S, Bibl, Arch. 1913, 
147 &, and Pl. 39, and mentioned by Spratt, Crete i. 80. 

® Of this Ewas assured there was documentary evidence by a learned Bektashiayman of Candia, 
‘The Turkish headquarters during the long siege of Candia were at Fortezza. 
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Ganea there is now no tekke owing to Bektashi migration! A Bektashi 
warrior-saint Mustafa Ghazi is buried under an open éiirde on the outskirts 
of the town; his headstone bears the ¢a/ of the order. This tomb is much 
frequented by the Tripolines on May 22. 


D—EPIRUS. (FIG. 3.) 


region Bektashism seems to have taken no permanent root 
south of latitude 40°. In spite of Ali Pasha’s patronage? the Bektasbi 
admit that they have never possessed a sebée at Yannina, his capital, 
where the only trace of them is the tomb of Hassan Sheret Baba, a saint 
of All's time, and that of Ali himself, the headstone of which was formerly 
distinguished by the regulation Bektashi ‘af? On the road between 
Yannina and Metzovo a tekke which formerly existed is now deserted ; 
we may probably regard it as one of Ali’s ‘strategic’ foundations devised 
to control the important pass into Thessaly.* 

North of latitude 40°, on the other hand, lies, or lay till the troubles 
after the Balkan war, the great stronghold of nineteenth-century Bektashism, 
now cut in two by the artificial frontier between the Greek province of 
N, Epirus and the principality of Albania. Bektashi from this district 
(Toskeria) have told me that their co-religionists form nine-tenths of the 
Moslem population, as against one-tenth among the Ghegs of the north 

As to the history of Bektashism in Epirus, my researches have been 
able to establish the leading facts: (1) that it is of comparatively recent 
introduction, and (2) that the firm root it has taken is mainly due to the 
influence of Ali Pasha (1759-1822), who was himself a member. of the 
order The Tosks regard the zeke of Kastoria® as the most ancient in 
their country, but Kastoria belongs geographically to Macedonia. The 

2 "The ses formerly in charge was invited by Cretan Bektashi refugess in Benghasi to 
and minister to them, bit he died without founding a dette there ; this would have been dificalt 
‘owing to the predominance of the Rufit and Senouss sects in that district, 

# See B.S.d. x. 2164 

2 This is shewn ina drawing of the tomb in Walsh's Conslantingple and the Seven Churches, 
and was mentioned to me as proof of All's connection with the sect by an elderly Hpicote, who 
remembered seeing it. The heudsone is now replaced by a wooden post. 

See above, Thea. 

5 This idea’ was pat forward long ago on the evidence ot tradition, which is no safe guide, 
since a fignre like Al's balks large in popular thought and is apt to absorb much that does: not 


belong to it 
Above, Macedonia, 
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date of this éebte is vague, and, as elsewhere in Roumeli, the saint there 
buried is referred to the period of the Turkish conquest and his personality 
is frankly superhuman. On the Albanian side of the mountains, on the 
other hand, the dates of the saints are known and recent, and they have 
no pretensions to be more than the founders of the zekes where their bones 
lie. In point of antiquity the Argyrokastro foundations claim to be earlier 
than Ali Pasha, but can produce no evidence. The Korytzi group, 
Konitza, the important se&ke of Frasher, and some others are admittedly 
foundations of Ali's contemporaries, while many others confess to a much 
later origi 

With very few exceptions the saints buried in Albanian sefes seem 
to be of small religious importance, the living abbot being much more 
considered. To an outsider it appears that the Albanian temperament has 
evolved a form of Bektashism in which the social organisation rather than 
the religious-superstitious side is uppermost. This is borne out also by 
externals ; the Bektashi sees throughout the district have no distinguish 
ing marks and no set plan. They are generally built simply and solidly, 
ike good country houses, and situated just outside villages, more rarely in 
proximity to considerable towns. The tombs of the saints are in very 
simple 4#rées standing well away from the main buildings, it is said for 
reasons of health. 

Characteristic of the time at which Bektashism won its foothold i 
Albania—the era of the French Revolution —is the prominence given here, 
in theory at least, to certain liberal ideas, such as the Brotherhood of Man 
and the unimportance of the dogmas and formalities of religion “as 
compared with conduct. Both these ideas and the quietist doctrines which 
to some extent depend on them, are latent in much dervish thought ; but 
they are radically opposed to the stern ideal of Islam propagated by the 
sword which animated the Janissaries in their days of conquest, and which 
shows itself in the conception of the earlier Bektashi saints as superhuman 
champions of the Faith. 

The persecution of Sultan Mahmoud (1826) touched the Albanian 
Bektashi lightly, owing not only to the fact that the movement in Albania 
had not reached its height, but also doubtless to the wildness and 
inaccessibility of the country; we may well believe, indeed, that it was 
a refuge for Bektashi proscribed elsewhere, certainly for those of Albanian 
birth. 
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The only orders competing with the Bektashi in Southern’ Albania 
were the orthodox Sadi (at Liaskovik) and the Khalveti; of this latter 
an offshoot, known as the Hayati? has or had establishments at Tepelen 
(burnt), Liaskovik (burnt), KorytzA (ruined), Viglishta, Tchangeri, Progi, 
and Ochrida, The Khalveti-Hayati are said to have come into Albania 
later than the Bektashi, but are shewn by the date over the portal of their 
ruined éekke at Liaskovik (1211 = 1796-7) to be no recent intruders. 

Sultan Abdul Medjid (1839-61) is said not only to have abstained 
from persecuting the Bektashi, but to have given positive orders that they 
were not to be molested? Abdul Hamid seems to have suspected them, 
and is said to have sent a special emissary to Albania to report on the, 
extent of the heresy and the number of ees, but no persecution or active 
measures followed. His suspicions were probably based on the particip: 
tion of the Bektashi in the national movement of 1880-1, when the cession 
of part of Southern Albania to Greece was under discussion, and the 
southern Albanians rose under Abdul Bey Frasheri, ostensibly to save the 
threatened provinces to Turkey, but really aiming at an independent 
Albanian state. 

‘The losses of the Bektashi order in Epirus during the troubles. 
succeeding the Balkan war were enormous, many tees having been burnt 
to thé ground, and most of the remainder looted of everything moveable 
by the Epirote irregulars., The nominal excuse for this was (1) that the 
order was implicated in the national Albanian (and therefore anti-Greck) 
movement, and (2) that some /eékes were suspected of having harboured 
not only ‘bands’ but fugitives from. justice (the two categories largely 
overlap) and to have shared their plunder. To this the Bektashi would 
probably reply that they were natural allies, by blood and language, of the 
Albanian cause, and that hospitality, irrespective of persons, is the rule 
of the order. It is clear that in such a country the evident prosperity of 
the fabées, whatever the character of their inmates, would be sufficient to 
attract the cupidity of guerrilla captains; several,dervishes are said to have 
been murdered because they would not or could not disclose the where- 
abouts of their supposed wealth. 











2 T-can find in printed sources no mention of this order or sub-order. Their patron is sxid to 
bbe Hassan of Basra, They ean I think, hardly be identical with Ryeaul’s Hayett? (Present State, 
61), a heretical sect with Christin leanings, the Khalveti being regarded as orthodox. 

¥ Aravantinos (Kpoveypadla iis "Hrulpev, (1857), i. 18) notes, evidently with surprise, that 
in hs day many of the inhabitants of Argyrokastro were ogerdy Bektashi. 
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The following is a list of the Bektashi sebtes in 
Balkan war. Villages with zeé#es are grouped with their market towns, 
and, the maps of the province being as yet very imperfect, their distance 
‘or direction from these centres is indicated where possible. 

Argyrokastro.—Bektashism is said to have gained a footing here 
“ about 150 years ago.’ Ali Pasha’s influence was strong here owing to the 
marriage of his sister to a powerful local bey. The chief, and now the 
sole surviving, zekke is that of Hadji Suleiman Baba, delightfully situated on 
‘a small isolated eminence near the town (PI. XIII. 1). Before the war twenty 
dervishes resided here ; there are now ten, of whom several are refugees 
from tebkes destroyed in Albania and elsewhere. The history of the tebke 
cannot be traced for more than 70 years; the earliest of the four tirbes 
containing the graves of deceased abbots dates only from 1862-3, but 
according to legend Argyrokastro was visited at a vague early date by the 
Bektashi saints Hassan Babat and Mustafa Baba, of whom the latter is 
buried here. There were formerly two other Bektashi sebkes at Argyro- 
astro called respectively after Ali Baba and Zein-el-abeddin Baba, the 
former in the town itself, the latter between it and the éekte of Hadji 
Suleiman. 

In the neighbourhood of Argyrokastro (four hours S.E.) there is one 
tekke, of recent foundation, at Nepravishta. 

At Tepelen, the birth-place of Ali, there was never a Bektashi ceée, 
though until the war there were several in villages of the district. These 
are:— 

Dotika (half-an-hour). 

‘Touran; the saint is Ali Baba. 

‘Velikeui (half-an-hour). 

Nemalfa (one hour) ; the zekde is said to be seventy years old. 

KKéshdan (one-and-a-half hours); the saint is Ismail Baba and the 
tebke is said to be 100 years old. 

Alll these “ekkes were destroyed in the recent troubles. Leake nofes 
‘a Tekith or convent of dervises’ on the slopes of Mt. Trebushin, across 
the river from Tepelen? From its position this was probably a Bektashi 
establishment 

At Premeti, where three-quarters of the Moslem population were 








3 Leake, WM. Greece, i 40. * See abore, Thessaly. 2. Greece 31. 
* Above, po 111. 
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Bektashi, there is a te#ée, said to be fifty or sixty years old, on the slope 
of the hill above the town, containing the grave of Bektash Baba. Troops 
are now (1915) lodged in the zeke, and the dervishes have settled in the 
town, 

Ali Postivan, in this neighbourhood, had a sebke with tomb of Ali 
Baba, burnt in 1914. 

Kénitza.—This is said to be the oldest wbke in the 
contains the grave of Haidar Baba, and was undamaged in 191 

Liaskovik.—The population of this (till the war) thriving hill-town is 
largely Bektashi® The seeAe just outside it, on a hill above the Kolonia 
road, is said to have been about thirty-five years old; it contained the 
grave of Abeddin Baba, and housed seven or eight dervishes. It is now 
entirely destroyed. z 

Batchka (S) was founded from Meltchan,* and is now destroyed. 

There is a siaret or pilgrimage at Vrepska in this district. 

Frdsherl.—Here, before the war, was a large and important tekke 
tenanted by about twenty dervishes, and containing the tomb of the 
Sheikh Nasibi. This saint, who was a contemporary of Ali Pasha, is much 
revered, and it is said that the Tosks use his name in asseverations instead 
of God's. His original name was Moharrém Baba, but when he made his 
pilgrimage to the zek#e of Hadji Bektash, the door of the cable opened to 
him of its own accord, and the abbot, recognising a miracle, said, ‘It is thy 
fate (nasiby’ Nasibi, with Sheith Ali and Sheith Mimi, is said to have 
foretold to Ali Pasha his brilliant future, warning him also of the fate: 
which would overtake him if he failed to govern justly. The zezke of 
Frdsheri, with the tomb of Nasibi, was burnt to the ground in 1914, and 
is now beginning to be inhabited by a few dervishes. 

In the upland pastoral district of Kolonia, which centres in the half- 
ruined village of Herseka, were the following zetkes, all destroyed since 
the war 

Kréshova (two hours north of Herseka), with tomb of Hassan Baba. 





It 



































“4 The fbi ie desribed by Miss Duthamn, Bunn ofthe Balbans, 228. 

2 The son of a dervish sheith at Kénites (probably, therefore, 2 Bektashi), was martyred for 
Christianity at Vrachori in 1814 (St. John the Neomartyr of Kénitea, for whos life see Noy 
Agoréptor, 331) 

7 CE Disha of ct 
Yannina, 

“Below p. 119. 





217 Since the war many of the wellto-do Bektashi have fled to. 
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Kesséraka, with tomb of Hadji Baba. 

Bérmash (S. of Herseka), with tomb of Baba Suleiman, thirty-five 
years old; it had about five dervishes before the war. 

Istérla, about twenty-five years old. 

In the district of Korytza are four tekkes. 

‘Meltchan, the chief of these, stands on high ground above the village” 
of the same name, and half-an-hour right of the high road to Moschopolis. 
‘The zebke was looted’ by the Greek insurgents, but the solid and homely 
buildings were spared. The date of the foundation is given as ‘a hundred 
and eight years ago'—probably the date of the death of the founder 
(Hussein Baba), who is buried in a simple siirée,in this case octagonal, 
away from the dwelling-rooms ; the antechamber of the difrbe is used for 
incubation by the sick. An abbot (who takes precedence er-oficio of all 
local abbots) and five dervishes are now in residence. There is no mosque 
or mesdjid, the antechamber of one of the /firées being used as such when 
required, 

Kiatorotm is a smaller feé#e, apparently modern,’ about three- 
quarters of an hour south of Korytzi, and a few minutes from the village 
of the same name. No abbot has been appointed since the insurrection, 
when the zeke was looted. It was tenanted by one dervish. 

‘Touran, half-an-hour south-west of Korytzi, is a still smaller founda- 
tion ; it is a dependency of Meltchan and has no abbot. The saint buried 
there is Ali Baba., 

A link between Epirus and Macedonia is formed by the sehke of 
Khoutsh, half-an-hour beyond Viglishta on the road from Korytzi to 
Kastoria. The tekke stands in the village of the same name. It possesses 
a tiirbe containing the graves of nine anonymous saints, said as usual to be 
of great (but vague) antiquity. I was told by the abbot at Kastoria that 
Khoutsh was founded by a certain Ibrahim Baba after the persecution 
of 1826. The chief saint, Hafouz Baba, died only eight years ago. 
Khoutsh is now tenanted by an abbot and two dervishes. It was looted, 
but not burnt, by the Epirotes. 








2 Twas told at Metchan that all the three fetes of Koryiza were contemporary: but at 
Kiatoroim itself that the latter was only thirty-five years old: the latter date may refer to the 
\dings, which are certainly not older. 
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X.—ALBANIA, 





In the present principality of Albania the chief Bektashi di 
that of Malakastra in the south. Further north Bektashism is only 
sporadic owing to the strong Swi opinions and consequent opposition 
of the Ghegs. Malakastra is a Tosk district, lying between the river 
Voiousa (Aoiis) and that of Berat (Lioumi Beratit) ; its Bektashism is a 
natural continuation of that of Tepelen, from which it is divided only by 
‘a purely artificial frontier. 

The numerous Bektashi feekes which existed in Malakastra before the 
war are now deserted and in ruins ; such as escaped the Christian Epirote 
irregulars immediately after the war were recently destroyed by the Gheg 
followers of Essad Pasha of Tirana. The history of the conversion 
of this district to Bektashism is vague ; all seem agreed that it is recent, 
and more recent than in Greek Albania. The teéées of Gliva and Kapani 
have been cited to me as the oldest, their age being assessed at ‘a hundred’ 
and ‘thirty-five’ years respectively. There seems considerable probability 
‘that the beginnings of the propaganda are as old as the time of Ali Pasha, 
since we know that the sect was established further north (at Croia, 9.0.) 
in his time, and some Bektashi claim that Omer Vrioni of Berat and a 
certain Mahmoud Bey of Aviona, contemporaries of Ali, were in the 
movement? Traces of Bektashism are to be found both at Aviona and at 
Berat, and neither Omar nor Mahmoud are, like Ali, great figures to which 
popular tradition refers all events indiscriminately. 

In the Malakastra district were the following Zektes, some of which 
I have been unable to place on the map — z 

Gléva. 

Mélani. 

Rabia. 

Aranitasi. 

Kris: the saint buried here is Moharrem Baba. 

Dotkasi. 

Prishta:: this is said to be an important selite. 

Dervishien. 











1 Kesad isthe great-grandson of the murderer of Mimi 
4 Degrand cites also a contemporary Ibrahim Bey of Kavaia as a member of the sect. 
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Botibizi: here three seb#es were burnt by the Epirotes. S 





Panarit: a recent sebée. 

Shent Mraify, or ‘ Place of the Saint,’ so-called from a legendary 
‘of Sari Saltil 

‘At Avlona, Patsch noted the grave of a Bektashi saint, Kosum Babat 
and at Hekali a cemetery containing graves marked by the Bektashi 
mitre (a7) 

Outside the Malakastra district, Bektashi sebdes exist, or existed till 
recently, in South Albania, at Berat, east of the latter at Driza on the 
Devol and 'Tomoritza,® to the south at Threpel, and to the north, on the 
shead waters of the Mati, at Martanesh. 

In northern Albania, where, as we have said, the majority of the 
Moslem population is Sunni, there are Bektashi tebkes at the following 
places :— 

Elbassan.—This /ez#e, founded by a certain Moustafa Baba who was 
‘buried there, was recently destroyed by the Ghegs. 

Dibra.—The ‘elke here is likewise said to have been destroyed by the 
Ghegs. 

Bektashi Ziarets at Durazzo and Shiakh may be inferred from 
Degrand’s version of the Sari Saltik legend* The population of Tirana 
is said by the same author to be equally divided between the Bektashi and 
Rufai sects.$ 

Croia.—The population of this town seems to be almost exclusively 
Bektashi. Its extraordinary importance as a place of Bektashi pilgrimage 
is brought out by Degrand’s interesting account of the saints’ tombs, 
traditionally 366 in number, in and about the town. Bektashism 
seems to have been introduced here towards the end of the eighteenth 











2 Bored ti. Tid. 18. 

2 For a Bektashi @) calt on Mt. Tomor in this district see Baldacci in Bull. So. Gengr- 
(Roma, 1915, 978. 

 Hlente Albanie, 240. © Ibid. 195. 

© [hide 321 fer ch. Topen, Shnteri, 71 fs Wiss, Mitch. aus Brien vi. 60. 
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century by Ali.:Pasha’s agent, Sicikk Mimi, who founded .a tebke at 


Croia 





1807 and at first made common cause with the local chief, 
Kaplan Pasha Topdan, as against his neighbour the Pasha of Scutari! 
who was hostile to Ali of Yannina. The missionary sheikh afterwards 
fell out with Kaplan Pasha, either. as the latter said, because he had been 
bought by the Pasha of Scutari, or possibly because he suspected 
Kaplan Pasha himself of similar disloyalty to Ali and the Bektashi party. 
Kaplan ordered Mimi to quit Croia; the sicibh retaliated by an un- 
sticcessful attempt to murder the pasha, which cost him his own life, But 
public fecling in Croia was so strong for Mimi, that the Topdan family 
were unable to reside there and moved to Tirana? The family quarrel of 
the Topdan with the Bektashi is, as we have seen, perpetuated by their. 
modern representative, Essad Pasha. 

Croia is one of the many places associated with the adventures of the 
Bektashi saint Sari Saltik.? Of the two chief sebtes, one (‘Mali Krush’) 
contains a grave of this saint, the other (‘Fush Krush? an hour-and-a-half 
from the town) that of Baba Ali; the latter is described by Ippen in some 
detail. From Skutari the Bektashi were banished for political reasons in 
the time of Ali Pasha; and seem never to have regained a footing there 





XI.—AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 


A—BOSNIA, 


There has been no Bektashi ‘eke in Bosnia since 1903, though the 
sect lingers on and the communities are visited from time to time by 
sheiks from Albania® 

B-—BUDAPEST. 


The furthest outpost of Bektashism is the eke of Gul Baba, a relic 
of the Turkish occupation, which is still one of the minor sights of the 
Hungarian capital’? F. W. Hastuck. 


3 So we find Kaplan at the end of the eighteenth century celebrate a victory over his rival by 
Dailding a divde to the Bektashi saint Hamza Baba (Ippen, of. cit. 72). 

* Degrand. 

® BS.A. Six. 207, ch sx. 106 fier T have heard)’ but not very definitely, of a hitherto un- 
recorded tomb of Sari Saltik at Khass, between Scutari and Djakova. 

“ Ippen, Skwari, 36. Ibid 73. 

* See E. Browne, Throels (1673), 34 
Derviskes, 8; Die diterreiehitek-ungaritche 
Baedeker, Oesterreich- Ung, ee. 














Walker, Old Tracks, 2893 J. P. Brown, The 
Vonarchie tr Wort und Bild: Ungarn (IIL), p. 963 
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APPENDIX. 
EXTRACT ON THE BEK’ 





SHI TEKKES OF THESSALY! 








«+» South-east of this village (Iriai and Rin} in the deme of Skotousa, in 2 hilly 
‘and romantic situation among tall and shady trees (planes, dwarf-oaks,-and cornels), 
stands the “ede of the Bektashi, an establishment famous throughout all Thessaly. Ii 
it, according to Government statistics, reside thirty-nine dervishes, but at the time of my 
visit (1888) I was told that there were, exclusive of servitors, fifty-four, all illiterate and 
superstitious Albanians. An intelligent dervish informed me that the be was formerly 
‘a monastery of the Western church,* and that the Turks took it over about 1630-40 5 
there was a church of S. Demetrius, but the dervishes say it was dedicated to S. George, 
fon account of the greater veneration they affect towards the latter For a time the 
‘tekke was occupied by Turkish dervishes from the great ‘ctée, called Koulakli Iaba, at 
Konia.t But during the despotic reign of the famous Ali Pasha of Tepelen (according 
to the Phon} fo% Laoi ®), who justified his contempt for religion by pretending to be a 
follower of the liberal Bektashi, it was given to the Albanians ; at this time there were 
founded in Thessaly certain convents which were rather political rallying-points for the 
surrounding population than religious establishments. There were four such convents, 
all situated at strategic points, commanding the more frequented highways. These were 
the /ebfes of Tourbali Soltan near Rini, on the road from Volo to Pharsala and” 
Kharditsa : of Bali Baba, near the village of Tatar, on the road between Lu 
sind Pharsala ; of Shahin Baba, near the village of Kupekli ; and Baba Tekke, in the 
celebrated Vale of Tempe, on the road from Larissa to Tsagesi. These fetes became 
the regular resorts of criminals, who plundered and spoiled the surrounding populations. 
So that, atthe time of the destruction ot the Janissaries by Sultan Mahmoud in 1826, 
fan imperial order was issued for the destruction of the Bektashi, and the population, 
both Christian and Mabommedan, fell upon the Zehfes and drove out their inmates. 
‘Two fekkes, those of the villages Tatar and Kupekli, were burnt: that, of Rint, either 
‘because its inmates put up a more determined resistance, or because it ay: some distance 

























2 This i 
442 6,0 which my attention was called Ly M, Pericles Apentolides of Vola. The peviicl fn 
“teston was edited, nd seems to have own written abo, by an Athonite monk, Zonas 

* On this point Mr. Apostolides has infly sapped me withthe following additonal fnfore 
nation: “I was told st the fetde of ini that an inscribed slab with Latin charucters wat 
reserved there: this may he the tomb of sone Franciscan abbot, Acconding toa chrysolon uf 
the monastery of Makryniotioa the lands ofthis foundation exten tu the dace of Serta I 
(StperCi Ipes), Its therefore most proabie that this ste wax oceapied and the monastery 
hy Francisans inthe Frankish period’ The exhtence of a Franciscan monastery in sevententh- 
century Thesaly seems to me highly improbable. Conlon hax pally aicen fom the 
inseipion in letters really or sappnsedly* Frankish” 

Tn Tipps, 1891 (p. 265), the same author writes: “There ix @ lea! traiéon that the 
dervshes preserve to the presat day a picture ofS Demeties and tan lamps before i. 1 
“avetoned the dervishes on this abject, bat was nt allowed to ace the pictore” 

“The “great febie at Konia” cin harlly be other than that of the Mesles dervishes, who 
swear a headdress called Kantod (“tomer ?. 

Apparently the Volo newspaper (1882-4) of that name, ba Ihave searchin ain to ind 
thie reference. 
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feom Pharsala, was spared. From 1833 onwards all sorts of rascals, sometimes even 
brigands, began once more to congregate in it on the pretence of doing penance, and 
this state of things continued till the last years of Turkish rule under the direction of a 
former servant of the Muslim Aga, a certain Bairam Aga, who continues to preside over 
the tekie. Under him the system of rapine and pillage reached its height: the whole 
countryside was subjected by the raids of his armed brigands. A wily and far-sighted 
rman, he legitimised his oppressive acts after the Union by forged documents, supplied 
hhim'by the Turkish authorities, making the Zebe his personal property. He had stil 
two of three monks and a few servitors to back him. 

There isa local tradition that the “eéte was built on the site of an ancient Byzantine 
monastery of S. George, but itis impossible to confirm this by investigation as long as 
the Albanians remain in possession. The /ebte has defences like a small fortress? and 
entrance is forbidden. 

At the time of the Union there were fifty monks or dervishes in the fete: there are 
now only three and some paid servitors of Bairam Baba, all Albanians. ‘The dervishes 
who formerly lived here were remarkable for the fact that they wore in their right ears a 
sgreat iron earring,$ and hanging on their breasts an eight-sided stone *: the novices wore 
‘white caps, and all shaved their heads once a week. 











2 Ze, of Thessaly with Greees, 1882, 
2 This is an absurd exaggeration : the chief defences are two sheep-dogs. 
2 This isthe distinguishing mark of celibate dervishes of the Bektashi order. 
* This is evidently the Teslin Tash (‘Stone of Resignation’) of the Bektashi, which has, 
however, generally a twelve-pointed form. 





RHYTHM IN BYZANTINE MUSIC. 


A UNIFORMS method of transcription, immediately applicable to all 
Byzantine melodies, is the great desideratum of musical theorists in order 
that this music may become available for general study and performance. 
At present there is a tolerable agreement about the interval-signs, which 
indicated the progression of the melody, both in the Round system, 
beginning in the late twelfth century, and also in its offshoot, the 
Cucuzelian system, whose use lasted until the reforms of Chrysanthus, 
about 1821. The Linear systems prevailing in the cleventh and twelfth 
centuries are obscure, but our knowledge. of the Round system, gained 
since 1870, is no mean achievement and bodes well for further 
progress. 

While the melodic signs are intelligible, the utmost disagreement 
prevails about rhythm and tonality. Every student tries to please himself, 
and the result to the ordinary reader is entire perplexity. The rhythm of 
Byzantine hymnody forms the subject of the present article. The matter 
is made more difficult by the lack of any positive check on the ultimate 
result. If in working out the interval-signs we make a false step, the 
outcome will be an impossible cadence. But the rhythmical indications 
are too vague for mathematical certainty to be attainable. Nevertheless I 
am venturing to put forward what seems to me a fair and reasonable 
method of transcription both for the Round and for the Cucuzelian systems. 
The problem of tonality is beyond the scope of this paper. I hope to 
return to it at some later date, and meanwhile have followed the most 
generally accepted views. It must be borne in mind that, as the interval- 
signs only give the progression of a melody without any guide to absolute 
pitch or tonality, the question of the modes does not in the least affect our 
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interpretation of those signs; and @ fortiori it does not invalidate any 
conclusions upon the rhythm. 








Existinc THEortes 


The following views are before the public as to the rhythm of 
Byzantine musi 

(1) Gastoug, without stating any theoretical grounds, adopts a free 
rhythm like plain-song, giving equal values to nearly all his notes. 

(2) Fleischer holds that a 4-beat rhythm prevailed in Byzantine 
music. His method of arriving at this will be examined below. 

(3) Gaisser in his transcripts shews a free rhythm, but in his tentative 
restorations he gives strict time of various species. This he puts forward 
rather as representing the composer's intention than the literal meaning 
of the MSS. 

(4) Riemann considers that Byzantine hymns are uniformly divisible 
into cola or phrases, each representing exactly two bars of common time, 
thus: | Pf f P| ff or its equivalent. He allows lengthening or 








subdivision of notes, to fit any passage into his scheme? 

In my previous articles I adopted, with certain reservations, the theory 
of Riemann, But further study has led me to discard it and to profess 
general agreement with Gastoué. 

The proposition to be pioved may now be enunciated as follows -— 

In the classical period of the Round Notation (je. from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries) the rhythm of the music is free; the unit of length 
(quaver J)? is not subdivided, but may be prolonged over two beats 
(crotchet J); ornamentation is extra-rhythmic’ . 

In the Cucuzelian system subdivided notes (semiquavers F}) are 
allowed ;* and prolongation to a dotted quaver ,S or a minim J is also 
possible. 





2 Gastoué, Am. Zntroduction & 





Paltegraphie Musicale Byzantine (Patis, 1907); Fleischer, 
0, Neumen-Studien, T. ii. (Berlin, 1904), 66. Gaisser, U. Les Heirmoi de Pigues (Rome, 
1905), 18 f and 8§ f.; Riemann, I. Die dyzantinische Notenschrift(Leipsi, 1909), 17 f.” 
«® The qaaver is here adopted as the unit of length in accordance with the practice of modern 
‘books on plainsong. For the system of Cheysanthus, where minuter subdivision is frequent, the 
crochet is more convenient, . 

2 See below p. 133 

«The interval signs have the same values in the Round and in the Cucuzelian systems bat the 
use of ehythmieal signs is different. 
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RHYTHMICAL SYMBOLS AND THEIR VAL 








The basis of our discussion will be found in (1) remai 
handbooks, and (2) the usage of MSS. in their musical text. The 
mediaeval treatise going under the name of Hagiopolites? says: ‘Every 
sign has its own peculiar quality ; some, like the Oligon, Oxeia, Petaste, 
and Kouphisma, have their own function without prolongation. Others, 
such as the Diple and Kfatema, have prolongation without sound. Others 
have neither sound nor prolongation, but only Chironomia (or musical 
gesticulation). . = 

There follows a list of nine symbols, including Piasma, Tzakisma, 
Tromikon and Apoderma? 

The well-known manual called Papadike* also assigns time-value to 
some of the signs. The passage is very obscure, and does not occur in all 
copies’ The Hadrianople MS. has*:— 

Elo) 8 pets [julecia:] weydra dpyerat, +> xpdrnua (sign inserted) 
kal 1} Berdij (ditto) wad of Bio dwéorpogor of xai ovvBeapor (ditto) 73 Bi 
rhéxtopa (ditto) Eyer Thy juiceav dpyeav. 

I bracket sjulceias and render thus:—‘ There are three great prolonga- 
tion-marks, Kratema, Diple, and the Two or Connected Apostrophi; the 
‘Tzakisma has half prolongation.’* 

It will be seen that in giving time-value to Diple and Kratema the 
Papadike agrees with Hagiopolites. The remark about the Double 
‘Apostrophus (as it may be more shortly called) causes no difficulty, in 





2 Quoted by Thibat, J. Orizine byzantine de cw Notation nenmatigue de ! Egliselatine (ats, 
1907), 58. 

2 Many signs are supposed to have been derived from certain gestures made with the hand to 
Indicate various progresions of the melody. CE Thibast, ibid. $6. 

2 For all symbols connected with rhythin, Fig. 1. 

«This famous treatise is atcbed by some authors (eg. Gastow’, of. ct. 21) to the elder 
CCucuzeles, who may have lived about 1300. It seems Hkely that the work, orginally more 
ancient, has passed through many hands and tha its extant forms are comparatively lite editions. 

© dg. the manuscripts Vation, ard. gr 300, and Laconia, “Arnot Teseeplcerre, 76 do not 

© Published by Paranikas in “EAA. A. 36AAey05, ros KAY, 164 ; cf. Fleischer, of cil. € 3. 

7 Another MS. Cambridge Univ. Lib, Gig. 1.2. F. gives <peis Suurw py. and Syugy Spyeer: 
while Riemann (of cit. 39) seems to have found per faure peyshar Spyies in his copy. Ie is 
possible that the writer here meant to iy that there were ‘three ania half” prolongation mats >— 
This would be the meaning in ate Greck. The total result in ether case is the same. But to say 
that there are ‘three half prolongation-marks,” and then add * Bu? the Te. has half prolongation” ie 
nonsense. Hence the need forthe emendation aleady suggested. “Apyia, not pyes, seems to be 
the proper form. 
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Fig, 1—1. Krariwa (wo forms). 2. Diniz, 3. Dounue Apostrorius, 4. Kiaswa’ or 
"THaKisMta (two forms). 5. APODERMA or APODOMA (two forms). 6, ANGOX. 7. GORGON. 
8, PSEpNISTON. 9. PIASMA. 10. TROMIKON. 11, 12, ORNAMENTAL CADENCES IN 
Rounn Sysrex (See p. 133) 13 CADENCE IN CucuzmLIAN Sysrex. 14. Hino0s, 
vinst Oe, from MS, Trinity Coll, Cantab. 1165, f, 6. 

ut 
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spite of the silence of the older treatise. But the value of the Klasma or 
Tzakisma® is a matter demanding further discussion. W. Christ? gives 
four subsidiary signs with time-functions, viz, Klasma, Gorgon, Argon 
and Haple. His account of them, answering exactly to modern usage, is 
almost certainly based on the system of Chrysanthus? by whom the Haple 
(an offshoot of the Dipte) was first introduced. W. Christ adds that the 
“anonymous writer’ of the Middle Ages declares the Klasma to double 
the length of a cadential note. But as this remark does not appear in any 
known copy of the Papadilte, we may safely conclude that W. Christ is 
still following Chrysanthus. In the Chrysanthine system this use of the 
Klasma is clear, but, as W. Christ well observed, it is not so found in 
mediaeval MSS. 

Fleischer, who did not find the remark on Prolongation-marks in his 
copy of the Pafadite;t holds that the Klasma is used on unaccented notes 
preceding the strong ictus of a bar. At the present day, in the Chrysan- 
tem, it prolongs a note either to twice its length or to half as 
much again (2, a quaver would become a crochet, or, if a Gorgon were 
added, a dotted quaver). 

The MSS. of the classical Round Notation do not support either of 
these views, The Klasma is often found on an unaccented note lying near 
an accented syllable. To class it in such cases as a mark of prolongation 
would be absurd. On the other hand, it often marks the first note of a 
group, and therefore does not need to come immediately before an 
accented note. Its name, from «dw, to break, or rfaxite, to separate, 
suggests that it marks a detached note with a very slight secondary 
accent. Our transcription can safely omit the Klasma in such cases; the 
effect will be adequately secured by the intelligent singing of the words 
and notes themselves. 

But in the Cucuzelian system it seems probable that the Klasma had 
a function more like its modern use, ic, when a Gorgon follows, the result 
is a dotted quaver and a semiquaver. This is exactly what ‘half pro- 












4 The identity of Klasma and Teakisma seems certain. They originally had the shape v and 
later vu. The form given hy Riemann, 2% ci. is unusual. He mukes the mistake(p. 37) of calling 
the semiscirealar Klasma * Epiplionas” am giving it musical sound. 
® Antholegia gracca Carminum Chritianeram, Tntrod. esx 
> Chrysaathus, Oceprraby plya ris Movewcfis. (Final elitioa, Tri 
thens, 1911.) See expecially, & 146-127. 
© Op. cit 33 nor set in the Colex Chrysinder. Cf. 
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longation’ ought to mean. Otherwise it probably had no time-value, but 
still marked a slight accent. Since Chrysanthus dropped the Double 
Apostrophus and Kratema,} and seems to have misunderstood the Diple, 
he may well have given a new force to the Klasma, 

As to the other three signs, the MS. usage is fairly consistent in both 
systems, and the names of Diple and Double Apostrophus obviously 
suggest notes of double length. I propose, therefore, to count as a crochet 
any note charged with either of these symbols or with the Kratema. 

The following subsidiaries, though not so described in the Papadite, 
are usually believed to affect the rhythm :— 

Apoderma or Apodoma,—This, I believe, always occurs on accented or 
cadential notes. In spite of -Hagiopolites, as quoted above, critics agree 
that it implies lengthening. I would therefore give it double time-value, 

Argon. ‘ Slow-sign'—This in modern music indicates a tied note. 
Itis of rare occurrence in MSS. of the Round system, and probably only 
needs a slight ad libitum rallentando, not amounting to double time-value, 

Gorgon. ‘ Quick-sign’—In modern music it indicates rapid notes? 
In the early Round Notation it is seldom used, but is very frequent in the 
Cucuzelian, Fleischer® holds that its use is similar to the Klasma's, viz, 
to mark an unaccented note before a strong ictus. It seems more likely 
that the same thing has happened with the Gorgon as has already been 
suggested for the Klasma. In the Round system, to which Hagiopolites 
primarily refers, it had no specific effect on the time, but was used as 
a warning against the usual rallentando at cadences. Under Cucuzeles the 
Gorgon seems to have gained a definite function in the subdivision of 
notes, The rules seem to be: (1) Two notes to one vowel, marked with 
a Gorgon and no other time-symbol, become semiquavers. (2) Two plain 
interval-signs, belonging to separate vowels and similarly marked, also 
become semiquavers, the Gorgon usually standing over the second, 
(3) Klasma followed by Gorgon makes a dotted quaver and semiquaver, 
as already stated. (4) If a single syllable with the Gorgon follows an 
accented syllable, or one marked with Diple, Kratema, Double Apostro- 








§ Op. cit. § 129, where his list of Hypostases, excluding the Ke. is given. 
® A single Gorgon halves the unit of beat, making, ag., two semiquavers; a two-fold Gorgon 
makes a triplet; a three-fold Gorgon makes four demi-semiquavers. (These latter are modern 
inventions.) Gastoué, of. ct. 3, ef. 43, 45, holds that the Gorgon in the MSS. had the same 

fanetion as now. 
¥ Op ct 7t. 
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phus, or Apoderma, or forming a medial cadence, then the Gorgon 
indicates a semiquaver preceded by a rest. (5) If the Gorgon stands over 
a Little Ison (except in cases where Rule 1 applies, when the Little Ison 
loses its effect on rhythm altogether), the two counteract each other; and 
the result is a note of ordinary length, (The Little Ison is put over 
double consonants, and makes, with the following sign, probably a note of 
double length, usually preceded by a grace-note.)? 

Paephiston—Theorists agree that this marks accented (usually ascend- 
ing) notes without prolongation? 

Piasma-—Riemann is probably wrong in classing this as a prolonga- 
tion-sign? since Hagiopolites denies it such function. Fleischer considers 
that it serves to mark steps of a semitone But as his examples are all 
from one late MS., we cannot take this assertion as proved. In other late 
MSS. it usually marks a group of descending notes, In early MSS. it hardly 
ever occurs, but also seems to indicate groups of notes. Historically it is 
a relic of the Double Bareia, a descending interval-sign, with prolongation, 
used in the Linear system (eleventh and twelfth centuries). In the Round 
system it probably had no positive effect on the rhythm, but, like other 
subsidiaries, merely helped the singer to follow the course of the melody. 

Tromikon—Riemann and Gaisser® take this for a passing shake. 
Fleischer considers it as an in n not to subdivide the value of a group 
of notes set to one vowel.’ For this there is no evidence whatever. It is far 
likelier that the Tromikon, which rarely occurs in MSS. before the sixteenth 
century, simply expresses, pictorially as it were, a musical figure already 
indicated by the interval-signs.7 

‘The use of the rhythmical signs so far explained is well shewn ina 
short Hallelujah from a late MS. I quote it because, since no questions 
of metre and phrasing enter into consideration, the reader can easily 











1 CL Fleischer, of. cit, 64 andl 72 (where his explanation of the use of the Gorgon is exactly 
the opposite of mine). 
® Chrysanthus, 133 ; Gastoud, of cit. 36 (N 
# P, 30) Gastoué (di 





1. 38)4 Gainer, of, cf. 9, ete 
2) gives no explanation ; Gaisser and Thibaut, of if. do not even 








nisser, es 





7 

‘ie use of Tromikon in the practice example reproduced by Fleischer, Favs. p. 27 3 and 
Riemann's trnseription, of ei 41. The majority of Hypostases or subsidiary signs are known to 
have been used in the menner above explained. (Tromikon oceurs once in the four-fold Hallelujah 
reproduced in this article, p.132-) 
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decide, on musical grounds, whether the method proposed gives a satisfac- 
tory result, 
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£ 496 (1Gth-17th Cent.), Mode TH. (Starting Note 4)—<tdagio, 








Here the Gorgon is used eighteen times (omitting one doubtful case) 
where two or more symbols are charged upon one vowel. It is used five 
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times where there is only one symbol over a vowel; in two of these 
cases a prolonged note precedes. Klasma occurs eight times with single- 
interval symbols set to one vowel, and eighteen times over a symbol that 
shares a vowel with some other symbol ; in six of the latter cases the 
second symbol has the Gorgon. The remaining subsidiary signs, being 
chiefly slurs or marks of slight accent, need no explanation here. The 
e-flat in the last line is the probable meaning of the Phthora of the 
Chromatic Mode or Nenano, which appears above it. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR DETERMINING THE RUYTHM. 





We have now mentioned all the subsidiary signs for which 
rhythmical effect has been claimed. But so far we have not faced the 
fundamental question at issue. In older MSS. the majority of interval- 
signs bear no Hypostasis whatever. Are the notes to be taken as of 
equal time-value, or are some notes to be lengthened and others shortened 
according to any a priori rule? 

Fleischer’s Theory—On this view, groups of notes over any syllable, 
unless the vowel be repeated or a Tromikon or some lengthening mark be 
added, must divide among themselves the unit of time. Thus he takes the 
crochet as the standard length : so, if there are two notes to a syllable, he 
writes quavers ; if more, a triplet, or semiquavers, and so on.* 

Tt has already been seen that this account of the Tromikon is unjusti 
fied. Repetition of vowels was probably a device to relieve the singer's 
memory or to aid him in voice-production* But its use is too inconsistent 
for us to believe that it had a specific effect on the time. This, I think, 
can be easily proved by the study of cqrtain familiar musical figures which 
‘occur with slight variations, over and over again in the MSS. 


(1) -A medial cadential flourish from the Round Notation. Very common (see 


S.No. 11). Thave noted the following varieties from several different MSS.— 
Fite cases with vowel not repeated, two of these having the Gorgon ; two eases with 
the vowel written twice, both with Gorgon ; one case with the vowel written thrice, 

















1 P. 7t, Nos. § and 6; and exe. Aawis 
2 There is obviously some difference between such passages a8 
4 —_ 






such fine shades of vocal effect may have bee i 
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no Gorgon. Examples could be multiplied ; and it seems clear that the same 
figure was intended in every case, If so, neither the Gorgon nor the repetition of 
the vowel affected the rhythm, and all cases may be transcribed as in the diagram. 

(2) (Big. 1, No. 12.) Another common ormament in the Round Notation. 
‘The vowel is written indifferently once, twice,’ three or four times. The same 
inference follows. (The subsidiary sign called’ Zhematismus eso only summarises 
the phrase without adding anything to it) 

(3) (Fig. t, No. 13.) A cadence in the Cucwzelian system. I have collected 
twenty-three examples from the Zothina (Morning ResurrectionHymns of the 
Emperor Leo, 886-911) as given in alate MS. which I bought at Athens in 1912 
and have called Codex Moreatae after its original owner. Tt was probably written 
in the late seventeenth century and contains, besides the above, the Kekragaria and 
other selections. ‘ 

‘The Gorgon is only omitted once, probably by mistake, ‘The Little Ison is 
used only over double consonants. The vowel is written either once, twice or 
thrice (the two latter being more common). 

Tt seems obvious that in all these cases the repetition of the vowel depended 
purely on the scribe and had no effect upon the length of the notes. 

Fleischer also claims that nearly all Byzantine music, if transcribed by 
his rules, will fall naturally into 4-time. But (1) we have now seen that 
several of these supposed rules must be abandoned ; (2) Fleischer in some 
cases ignores the prolongation-marks when they conflict with his theory ;* 
(3) Even so, a very large number of his examples fail to adapt themselves 
to his scheme? If we allow any manipulation of the rhythm, we lose what 
we most need, namely, a safe and uniform method of transcription. I 
prefer, therefore, to leave the unit of beat undivided in the Round system, 
and in the Cucuzelian only to divide it when the presence of the Gorgon 
justifies tl 

Ricmann’s Theory—I have already mentioned that, according to this 
hypothesis, the metrical unit is the colon or versicle. In MSS. of the 
Round System these versicles are usually marked off by dots in the text. 
The number of syllables may vary from one to fifteen or sixteen in each 
colon. Riemann wishes to fit every versicle into a fixed scheme of two 
-bars of common time, To make this possible, every kind of prolongation 
or subdivision may be needed. In this process the length-marks in the 
music are only respected as far as they agree with the preconceived 
rhythmical pattern, Thus, in his first example’ the Diple occurs in- 





course, 


+ Ci his transcriptions gassin 5 e.g No sax. pp. 38-9, where the effects of Dipl and Dose 
Apotrophus ate repeatedly ignored. 

2 The same thing may be eaily seen i the Hallejah shove quoted be marked off according 
to Fleischer les. ‘The g-ime breaks down completely. 

PP. 4-4 
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differently on notes marked as crochets, quavers or semiquavers. On the 
other hand, a plain note may be anything from a semibreve to a demi- 
semiquaver. Sometimes Riemann arbitrarily divides a phrase into two 
cola against the MSS. evidence. But often this is impossible and the 
resulting transcripts may be highly unvocal. 1 quote a few of Riemann's 
specimens :— 
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(75) wh @-pod-oa BE xB. ope Yoh 


Still more outrageous are some passages in the florid exercise ascribed 
to Cucuzeles! These I forbear to quote; but, if the reader will refer to 
them for himself, he will hardly be inclined to agree with Riemann’s own 
verdict that ‘the great regularity of structure in some at least of these 
complicated ornaments is well calculated to support our interpretation of 
the rhythm, 

Such passages cannot be sung without accompaniment in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Nearly all hymns transcribed on this plan lose their effective 
flow of melody and become lame and jerky. Further, the whole notion is 
pure hypothesis; a measured ryhthm, whether in four beats or otherwise, 
is neither implied by anything discoverable in the notation, nor established 
by the remarks of mediaeval theorists. We have therefore no grounds 
whatever for expecting or desiring such a rhythm. 
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By way of illustration I propose to give a transcription of part of the 
Canon Asa ordov reproduced in Riemann’s book! The MS. (Crypto- 
ferrat, E. II, date 1281) is clear throughout. As the first ode is not 
included, I have taken my version from the Cambridge MS,, Trinity 1165, 
, 2, 61 (probably early fifteenth century) ® and give the Byzantine Notation 
(Fig. 1, No. 14). 

A few minor questions about the interval-signs call for notice :—~ 

(1) The common formula Ison over Petaste (eg. in line 1 of first 
example below, over second syllable of 8:4) has, of course, the interval- 
value of zero, because all ascending signs are annulled by the superimposed 
Ison, This combination is always followed by a descent of the melody. 
Probably, therefore, the annulled sign was a warning to the singer of this 
change of direction, but may also have implied a small ornamental group, 
which could be omitted at the singer's discretion® For this I put a 
passing shake. Where an Oxeia or Oligon is annulled (a rarer combi- 
nation) I write a grace-note. 

(2) Kentema and Kentemata, The former, being classed as a Pneuma 
(or leap-sign), absorbs the Oligon, Oxeia, or Petaste placed above or to 
the left of it. In such cases a single leap of a third is produced. So with 
the Hypsele joined similarly to any of the same three signs a single leap 
ofa fifth is made. This is confirmed by tradition and seems to follow from 
the nature of a Pneuma, which theoretically cannot stand alone without a 
Soma (step-sign) to support it. I therefore emphatically disagree both 
h Riemann and Fleischer who often make two separate intervals out of 
such combinations. 

On the other hand, the Kentemata never coalesce with any other sign. 
‘They can follow an Ison, or descending sign, without being affected. In 
all such cases a separate progression is necessary, as modern usage also 
requires. 

(3) Oligon above Petaste. Probably, as now, this formula, which is 











+ Op. ct, Pl. VIIL. and transcription, pp. 48-50. 

2 T have pleasure in thanking the Librarian of ‘Trinity College and also the sub-librarian 
(Me. C. Hurry) whose kind help enabled me at atime of considerable difculty to make a detailed 
study of the two valuable Byzantine Musieal MSS. in the College Library. 

# Ey. in Ode i. below, it would be unsuitable. Fleischer and others omit the subordin- 
ated signs entirely. My view agrees more or less with Riemann’s here. If an ascending sign be 
annulled by a descending, the procedure would be the same. 

«Examples in Ode i U2, 3 below. 
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usually put on accented syllables, denotes a leap of a third, but with 
greater emphasis than the Kentema needs. 

(4) Apostrophus-Elaphron. When the latter is to the right of the 
former, the value is a third downwards! Here modern usage agrees with 
Riemann in making two steps of a second. This, however, seems incorrect, 
for (a) the Elaphron, being a Pneuma, ought not to stand alone over a 
syllable and, in fact, only does so when a Diple is put underneath? It is 
unlikely that such a familiar interval as a descending third should have 
been unavailable for syllables of ordinary length; (4) Two superimposed 
Apostrophi? must, by analogy, denote successive descending seconds and 
cannot therefore supply the place of the Elaphron. I therefore conclude 
that Elaphron to the right of Apostrophus makes a leap of a third down- 
wards, just as Chamele, similarly placed, makes a leap of a fifth down- 
wards. For a descending fourth an Apostrophus below Elaphron is used. 





RULES OF TRANSCRIPTION FKOM THE ROUND SvSTEM. 


(2) Every plain note is written as a quaver. 

(2) Double Apostrophus, Kratema, Diple, and Apoderma make a 
crochet. 

(3) Other indications of stress, whether marked by subsidiaries such 
as Psephiston, Xeron Klasma, etc, or merely by word-accent, may be 
shewn by emphasis, if lucidity demands it. 

(4) The final note of a piece is always a crochet. 








(5) A small separation mark 
phrases in the MSS. 

(© Bar-marks are only meant to help the singer. They do not 
suggest a measured rhythm, nor do they necessarily correspond to anything 
in the MSS. 

(7) A simple mordente represents an annulled Petaste. Annulled 
Oligon and Oxeia are shewn by grace-notes. Annulled Kouphisma 
receives a double mordente. 

‘The Canon before us is in the first mode, which is usually regarded as 
having a for its central note and for its lower final. A melody may 


1 Ch, dei Lt over eat. : 

2 The reasun for this cxecption seems to be that the sume pair of symbols (though with 
) was familia in the Old or Linear Notation. 

Le 





corresponds to the dot dividing 
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begin and end on either of these, Middle cadences are also made on 
Fi4 and sometimes g. The Ison or holding-note is either dor a. Some 
books give the signature of é-flat, which properly belongs to the first 
plagal mode. 

Manner of Performance—The drone ot holding-note should be sung 
piano by a second voice or else sustained on an organ. The air should be 
sung allegro moderato in an easy, flowing style. Greek singers often adopt 
‘a nasal enunciation, but this must not be overdone. The exact pitch is a 
matter for the performer's own choice. 
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I now give my version of the complete odes contained in Riemann’s 
facsimile. 


RIEMANN, H., Bysantinische Notenschrift, Plate VIII. 
Move I. Ope II. 
(w) > 
aE Se 
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Riemann's transcript has a number of serious mistakes, many of which affect 
the values of the interval-signs. 

(1) He calls the Klasma or Tzakisma an ‘Epiphonus’ which he imagines to 
be a small Petaste with the sound of an ascending second. In some cases he 
assigns no interval-value to it; but in others he arbitrarily allows it such value. 
(2) The Bareia, though explicitly classed in the Papuaike as having no interval 
value, is treated as a descending second. 

“The following points may also be noted :— 

Ope TI. (a) Klasma read by Riemann as Ison @) (4) Apoderma called 
Double Elaphron. ‘There is no such sign in existence. Here Riemann gives it 
interval-value ; though elsewhere (p. 38) he wrongly affirms that an Ison can annul 
a descending sign. 

‘Ope IIL. First Form. (¢) Oxeia under Ison, given interval-value. Second 
Form. (d) Xeron Klasma, a mute subsidiary, given sound. (¢) Kouphisma under 
Ison, given interval-value. The Kouphisma probably denotes some kind of 
‘ornament. It may have been originally a compound of Oxeia-Apostrophus Petaste : 
value, when standing alone—ascending second. 

‘Ope IV. First Form. (/) Riemann counts Petaste under Ison. (g) Here he 
gives Xeron Klasma not only sound bat value. Second Form. I have already 
transcribed this ode in Musical Antiquary, 1913, p. 213,and pointed out Riemann’s 
errors. ‘The version now given accords with my later view of the rhythm. 
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Ove V. At () Riemann takes the Ison for an ascending second (?) The 
text is not very satisfactory : we should expect such a formula as ¢ffe over das. 
But as the intervals work out right, I have not made any change. 

Ope VI. At (f) Riemann ‘takes the Xeron Klasma for an interval-sign. 
(j) he takes Kentema to right of Oligon as making a fourth upwards instead of a 
third; (A) here he gives value to Petaste below Eliphron ; at () Kylisma (slur) 
taken for Petaste by Riemann, ‘The -v- of Bvvayus is repeated in the MS. but even 
if, as Fleischer does, we allow double the length of an ordinary note, we should 


ipl 








still have an awkward group, 3 while Riemann’s is even more 


é 
& 
iffcult. 

It has already been seen that our aim in transcription is to insert 
nothing that is not definitely implied in the musical notation. Our method 
will be the same, whatever the metre of the hymn may happen to be. 
Byzantine hymnography exhibits many varieties of scansion, from the 
strictest quantitative verse to free rhythmical prose. The Canon given 
above does not claim much regularity of structure. Each ode has 6 lines, 
varying in length from 14 to 5 syllables. In I. the lines may be roughly 
grouped in pairs, 1+2=3+4= 5 + 6 (A00q in 1. 4 might be ejected). 
The concluding bars of Odes II. and IIl. (1) are very similar; but the 
melody has been shortened in the latter case in I. 5, while the cadence is 
Iengthened. This shews that imitation was applied without pedantic 
minuteness in order to suit the sense of the words. Ode IIT. (2) has 
greater symmetry, lines of 12 and 5 syllables alternating, while the principal 
accent is on the second syllable of every line. Ode IV. falls into couplets 
thus a, a’ : 6, 8 : 6, ¢,without exact balance. The close of Ode V. resembles 
Ode I, but such cadences are very common. The fifth line of Ode VI. is 
not unlike that of Ode I. There is nothing either in the music or verse to 
suggest a rigid scheme of metre. 

‘The so-called sticherarical hymns allow more ornate passages than the 
hirmological (to which all Canons belong, including the specimen just 
quoted), but always preserve a flowing rhythm. Idiomela, independent 
hymns with music of their own, not arranged in odes, are all ranked among 
the sticherarical compositions. Some examples of these are supplied by 
one of Gastoue’s reproductions? The MS. (Paris, Grec. 261) is here some- 
what blurted and difficult to read. Gastoué gives no transcript, but 
Riemann? has a version which we will now examine. I was fortunate in 
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being able to collate the hymns with the excellent Cambridge MS., 
Trinity, 256, B. 11. 17 (probably early fifteenth century)! This shews 
almost a note-for-note correspondence with the Paris MS. except in a few 
passages, so that I have no hesitation in using it to clear up doubtful 
readings in the latter. The text gives us three complete Jdiomela for 
Christmas Day. 

The mode is the fourth authentic, of which the starting and cadential 
notes are theoretically ¢ or ¢. If extension downwards be needed, a 
middle cadence can be made on ¢ though this note really belongs to 
IV. plagal. It is likely that (as at the present day) g was the usual 
starting and final note. The hymns before us have a limited range and 
might be read from a’; but elsewhere this would take the melody out of 
compass. For instance, the hymns for S. Christina (July 23rd)%, dBov 
Durodea marpuxdv, if read from g, begins on ¢ and has two middle cadences 
on that note; but it also runs up to f, so that transposition a fifth higher 
is impossible. In practice the question is not of great moment, as the 
singer chose the pitch for himself. We are only concerned to note the 
admissibility of a cadence in the corresponding plagal mode. I print a 
key signature of one flat. Modem usage sometimes has Slat, but 
usually not? 
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4 These hymns begin on f 102), The author is given in some MSS. as Andrew of Jerusal 

2 bys, Zeitsch. xe. pe 4St- : 

2 Various forms of this made are now in we. One called Adveros begins from ¢ (e.g. Christ, 
W. and Paranikas, Autiobgi, exxevi.). 
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T have followed the printed service-book or Menaeum in numbering the lines. 
‘This does not always agree with the division of versicles in the manuscript. But 
such divergence only shews that, where there was no marked pause in the text, the 
composer could punctuate his melody as he thought fit ‘The two Martyriae of 
Mode IV. are in the Trinity MS, only. Its few melodic variants (and trffing differ- 
ences in the words) need not detain us. Before line 8 both MSS. have the Martyria 
of Mode LIT. and a following Ison in red above the Kentema over Oligon which 
belongs to of This is only a confirmatory indication that we have reached one of 
the finals of Mode ITT. (for ¢). ‘The Paris MS. has an illegible Martyria in 1. 2 
and an obscure sign, probably (as Riemann suggests) the épotoy or repetition-mark 
jn lines 4 and 9. “his is often used and implies some kind of imitation, not 
always exact. (Lines 4-5 are a free copy of 1-2). In the second case it has 
prevented Riemann ftom dividing line 9, and giving him this very unvocal phrase:— 


Pe == es es 
ce Set isag Eareeaee me == 
Sire GAblm at kegs aouin wo eee = ae 























‘The method advocated by me gives quite as close correspondence without 
any excessive subdivision of notes. Riemann again takes the Bareia for an interval- 
sign, while he uses his ‘Epiphonus’ with or without value just as it suits him. We 
note further: L 1 over -or- (Second syllable) Trinity, 256 has quite clearly Bareia, 
Kentema above Oligon, Klasma, Apostrophus. ‘The Paris MS. is badly smudged 
here. 

At (a) Riemann ignores the Apostrophus (descending second), at (#) he reads 
2 Double Apostrophus as Ison ; at (e) Xeron Klasma (mute hypostasis) is read as 
Ison and Petaste. 
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Fe coh cuprnw ~Bér-744(12) ow ~ 0 - var i ~ pi 

At end of line 5 Riemann makes the same mistake as at (a) in the last hymn, 

as also in line 10 ; at (2) he reads a Petaste as Ison. fefore the end of line 9 the 

as at (2). At (e) line 10 the MS. has an Oxcia, to the lower right side 

of which appears a smudge. . Riemann takes this for an <\postrophus ; but ‘Trinity, 

256 (where the words difer, but the notes correspond) shews that a Kentema was 
written. E 











The parallel passages in the melody shew that the structure of the 
hymn was as follows :—Line 1 = 4:2 = 5. 3=647: Line 3 is therefore 
a double colon, a slight break occurring after wéw. Lines 8 and 9 (up to 

L 
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kpdtovres) correspond, The rest of the scheme is free, The first passage 
has a fairly close syllabic balance and some regard to similar accentua- 


tion, Thus— 
Line 1: 7 syllables a= 4) 


pe te 8 pat Bias 
eae an ieee \ 
ee ee rs 

» 8 i » 

ag: to y 4 


‘An obscure Martyria after line 7 is probably of the same import as 
that in the’last hymn before line 10. The supposed Sposov recurs before 
line 9. 

It is noteworthy that the cadential formula at the end, line 2, is applied 
to masculine and feminine endings indifferently. 
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At (f) Riemann has an extra ascending second, due to his taking a flay in 
the MS. for Epiphonus. ‘Trinity, 256 is clearly against him. At (g) is probably the 
Parakletike, which perhaps is an expression-mark, certainly not a gracenote as 
Riemann makes it, Thee sign recurs in line 7, and there Riemann gives it 
interval-value. At (2) Riemann takes Elaphron above Apostrophus for two notes 
downwards instead of three. 
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‘The Trinity MS. begins with an Ison and has a Hypsele added in at the 
beginning of line 5. ‘The latter is doubtless meant to explain the Martyria, as it 
often stands over the Martyriae of the first and fourth modes. ‘The Ison is 
probably an error, as symmetry obviously demands that all three hymns should 

agin on the same note; and here, for the reasons already given, I prefer to take 
© as the first. ‘The Martyriae before and after line 6 are probable though not 
quite clear. 





‘The metrical scheme is simple— 
Line 1: 7 syllables a* 


"© | erisyllabie ending. 





‘The remaining lines form an ascending scale of 5, 6,7 and § syllables. 

In view of the freedom with which the words are handled for musical 
purposes, it seems unlikely that we shall be able to infer from the notes 
anything more definite than is already known about the original metres of 
the hymns, especially as the extant melodies are usually centuries later 
than their words. But it seems clear that in older settings the text was 
closely followed, while the taste for florid composition with little regard for 
the verbal sense was a more recent growth. Transcribed on the system 
here advocated the specimens of the Round Notation quoted in this article 
are undeniably dignified, fowing, vocal and readily understood. We may 
even see a contrast between the dogmatic sternness of the Canon in the 
first mode and the gentler sentiment of the three Christmas hymns. Such 
results encourage us to believe (pending the accumulation of more evidence 
and the arrival of conclusive proof) that Byzantine music in its prime was 
no barbaric or semi-oriental mystery, but an art whose simplicity and 
devotional character proclaim it akin to the best Gregorian traditions of 
the West. 





H. J. W. Tiryarp. 
Evixnvrant, 


THE LOKRIAN MAIDENS. 








WHEN discussing in Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography the 
tribute of two maidens sent annually as temple-slaves to Athena at her 
temple in Hion, I was able only to mention the existence of an inscription 
referring to the subject (pp. 131, 396). The inscription was then un- 
published ; I had been unable to obtain by correspondence any particulars 
other than an assurance that it contained no new material of importance. 

‘The inscription, discovered so long ago as 1896, and copied by 
Withelm in 1897, has at length appeared in the Jalreshefte des Oest. Arch. 
Institutes, xiv, dated 1911, but issued only in 1913. I have to thank 
Dr. Wilhelm for sending me a copy of his very full account and discussion 
(Die Lokrische Médcheninschrift, pp. 163-256). I recur to the subject now 
becauise it seems to me that, contrary to my information, the inscription 
dloes throw a great deal of new light ;.and because, if I am not mistaken, 
the real significance of it has been entirely missed both by Dr. Wilhelm 
and by M. A. Reinach—unhappily lost to science in the battle of the 
Marne two years ago—who discussed it in the Revue de 'Histoire des 
Religions, Ixix, ¢ (Jan. 1914), pp. 12-54. 

The inscription is a long one, and’ it is not necessary that it should 
be set ont at length here ; it will be sufficient to refer to either of the 
two. articles already named. It may be said, however, that it was found 
in the western Lokris, near the site of Tolophon on the Corinthian Gulf. 
It contains the remains of twenty-seven lines, with traces ‘of a twenty- 
eighth. Each seems originally to have had from eighty to ni 
but the right-hand side of the stone, with from fifteen to twenty letters or 
more of each line, has been lost. These lacunae can in some cases be 


supplied with confidence ; in others they leave’ us in the dark, and add 
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materially to the difficulties of interpretation, The language, is the 
Loktian dialect. From an elaborate study of the letters in comparison 
with dated inscriptions of the neighbouring Delphi, Wilhelm comes to the 
conchision that it was cut between 275 and 240 2c. 

The stone records the terms ori which the Aldvretor and the town 
of Narylka, of the one part, are to take over the maidens from the people of 
the Lokrians, of the other—énl roiabe Aldvretor «at & wéds Napuxalov 
dvebéavro ras xépals. The main provisions, so far as they concern the 
subject immediately before us, are as follows :-— 

The Aianteioi are given civic rights; they are to be dovdor «fai 
apbowr, they are not to be excluded from the rights of hospitality and 
public offices ; their goods are not to be plundered; they are not to be 
imprisoned without legal cause, and so on. 

‘The parents of the maidens (plural) are to receive payment for their 
keep; each of the two maidens (dual) is to receive fifteen minas for 
outfit and to be maintained until... —rpopela tots yoredon ra Kopiv 
decaréplous 6:Sspev wal roiv] képaw éxarépar mevrexaidexa pas &v xbopov wat 
rpogav mapéxew tre wa [ - 

‘The Aianteioi are allowed to settle anywhere in Lokrian territory, free 
of taxes, They are to share in public sacrifices, and to give the priest 
the hides of the victims and [his other perquisites?]. All the Lol 
to sacrifice to Lokris Aiantia in Naryka and the Narykaians are to preside 
at the contests. [The Narykaioi or Aianteioi] are not to be forced to 
give their sons as hostages for the maidens. They are freed from the 
compulsion to breed horses [for the State cavalry?]. There follow legal 
provisions apparently intended to bring the Narykaioi under the common 
law of Lokris. 

The two former maidens (dual) are to have their legal rights 
established, so far as may be, before the tribunal—roty xépaw émebuefjoae 
rolv mpéadev car 7) Syfvarév]. The form of the oath of confirmation is 
given, beginning in the twenty-fourth line. Of the twenty-fifth and twenty~ 
sixth about three-quarters are lost, and of the last, the twenty-seventh, 
there survive only the words kopay ray meupBercay without context. 

On the narrow side of the stone is a list of names, presumably those of 
the delegates appointed to carry out the agreement. 

In spite of many obscurities the general drift of the agreement is plain 
enough. The Aianteioi are of course a clan claiming direct descent from 
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Aias, the son of Oileus ; they live in his native town of Naryka, or Naryx, 
somewhere in the eastern (Opuntian) Lokris—the exact site has not been 
determined, but it was probably not far from Abai. Both clan and town, 
it appears, have been outlaws from the Lokrian community, deprived of 
the rights not only of citizenship, but even of humanity. They have not 
been admitted even to such elementary privileges as those of hospitality ; 
they have been excluded from religious feasts and ceremonies ; their 
property has been liable to seizure or pillage ; they have not been allowed 
to settle elsewhere in Lokris ; they have not been ransomed with other 
prisoners of war; they have been compelled to give their sons as hostages 
for the safety of the maidens in Ilion. They have been treated as the most. 
despicable of outcasts and pariahs, excommunicated and banned. 

The agreement is designed to remove all these degrading disabilities, 
‘and at the same time to make provision for the future of ‘the maidens.’ 
The treaty rescinds the outlawry altogether, and brings the clan and town 
into the Lokrian community. The occasion is to be honoured by the 
participation of all Lokris in a religious ceremony, with the usual athletic 
contests, at which Naryka is given the presidency. 

Now Wilhelm regards all this as the mere settlement of a temporary 
quarrel between the Lokrian towns as to who was liable to send the 
girls, Such a quarrel did take place, as we know, and had been referred 
to the arbitration of Antigonos (Aelian, 1-H. fr. 47). According to 
‘Wilhelm a settlement was now arriyed at, perhaps under the influence 
of the Aitolian League, by which the Aianteioi and Naryka made them- 
selves responsible for sending the girls in future, and in return the tempo- 
rary disabilities under which they had been placed were removed. 

But surely the treaty means a great deal more than this, There is 
not a single word in it which imposes the obligation to send the girls in 
future; yet this, according to Wilhelm, is the primary obligation to be 
imposed. The treaty only says that.the Aianteioi and Narykaeans ‘take 
over; aveSéfav7o, the girls; and what this means is expressed later, in the 
provision for maintenance and outfit. 

It seems clear enough that the inscription marks the end of the curse 
which had lain on the Aianteioi ever since the fall of Troy and the outrage 
of Aias, son of Oileus, on Kassandra and the goddess Athena. The 
goddess had had her thousand ‘years of expiation and was now content, 
The outlawry against the Aianteioi was no matter of an internal civil 
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dispute, it was a mattér. of high religious import, controlled by Delphi; 
and Delphi had now said ‘enough.’ The family of Aias was at last fit to 
take its place among the guiltless, and no more maidens need be sent 
to slavery in Troy. The treaty provides the machinery of the restoration 
of civil rights; the price which the victims of the curse have to pay for 
their purgation is that they shall relieve the parents of the maidens who 
have already served their time, of the cost of keeping them in future, and 
make special provision for two of them. 

When discussing the date of the termination of the curse in Tray 
(p. 132) I came to the conclusion that it took place ‘in the first half of the 
third century, possibly as late as 264. With this date the inscription 
exactly agrees. elm concludes that the date of the treaty is between 
275 and 240. A closer coincidence I could not hope for. For me the 
evidence of the inscription proves conclusively that the rite came to an 
end at that time. 

It is also conclusive on another point. The authorities left us in 
doubt whether the imprisonment of girls as temple slaves was life-long. 
Two were sent every year; were they in exchange for the two who had 
gone there the year before, and who were then sent back? Or were they 
accumulated at Froy, none ever returning? (See Tray, p. 130.) The 
mention of the maintenance to be paid to the parents of the girls is 
decisive. Only two were kept in Troy; after a year's service they were 
sent back to their parents. 

This again is the conclusion to which the evidence had led me: 
‘That two only were in the temple at a time, and were released after 
a year's servitude by the arrival of the next pair ; but that on their return 
home they were for ever debarred from marriage, and had to be kept 
by their families till their despised old age’ (Zny, p. 131.) The last 
clause is not admitted by Wilhelm; he thinks that condemnation to 
perpetual celibacy would be ‘too severe’ One would hardly think any 
thing could be too severe for a rite so cruel in its essence; but we 
have the positive testimony of Lykophron to assert that it was a fact. 
He speaks of the enforced celibacy twice: waiéas éozepnuévas yduov 
(1145) and ras dvuppetras ... . -ynpoBoaxobeat xdpas (1154-5). On a 
point such as this the testimony of Lykophron must be accepted. If 
the Cassandra was written, as is generally supposed, about 190 8.C., the 
cessation of the rite had come about less than a century before; it is quite 
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possible indeed that in 190 there may still have been living some one 
or two old women who had actually passed in their youth through the 
ordeal at Troy. The first condition of what is to pass for a prophecy 
is that it shall not be convictéd of falsehood by the personal knowledge 
of those to whom it is addressed; if it is ex post facto, it must be the 

” more rigidly founded on fact. Here then Lykophron must be a good 
witness. 

We see then what the situation must have been when the rite came 
to an end. There must have been living in Lokris something like a 
hundred women, all that survived from those who had gone out in past 
years, women of all ages, forbidden to marry and living only as a useless 
burden to their parents and families. This burden it would not be reason- 
able to leave when once the curse was off the country ; the Aianteioi, . 
the guilty parties, therefore undertake it in the preamble, and the sub- 
sequent clause shows what ‘ taking over the maidens’ means; the Aianteioi 
are to pay their maintenance to their parents, in return for restitution of 
rights, x 

So far all is cleax, But then we come to the phrase roi eépaw twice 
repeated. How is this to be understood? Wilhelm thinks that the dual 
is used in a ‘distributive’ sense, meaning, that is, not ‘the pair’ but ‘the 
pairs’ cf maidens, so that it is virtually equivalent to the plural. Sucha 
use is found, it is true, in Homer’ (eg. 362, 7 444 and elsewhere) and 
more rarely in Attic poets (eg: Soph. ZL 711). But that it can be so 
used here is a very doubtful assumption. It is surprising enough to meet 
the dual at all in living use at an age when it is commonly said to have 
disappeared altogether, even from Attic, or at least was used only in 
archaising poets. Such poetical usage can hardly have affected the strict 
legal language of a treaty; nor can such a document have been under 
the influence of the Alexandrian grammarians, with Zenodotos at their 
head, who were at this very time proclaiming that the dual and plural 
were identical. The alternation of the two forms must have had a 
definite significance. : 

But if one pair of maidens are to be selected for special treatment, 
it is clear only one thing can be meant; the pair must be the two who are 
at the moment ‘ the pair’ because they are at Ilion, undergoing their 
slavery. Their case is the hardest ; they have only just missed exemp- 
tion, and naturally receive special consideration. They are awarded 
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15 minas each for outfit, and ‘maintenance until .... The lacuna is 
very unfortunate ; another word would have told us a great deal. Wilhelm 
would restore after dre xa (or" dv), dv dx8pis 28m. That would not, 
as we have seen, be possible in the general case ; but it may be that an 
exception had been made in the case of the last pair, and that they had 
been exempted from the necessity of celibacy. The eécpos certainly 
suggests a bridal trousseau ; an enforced celibate would have no need for 
adornment. If this is not so, we may follow Wilhelm’s alternative 
Gre xa fin. His third suggestion, re xa meupbi, is of course 
inadmissible. 

Much more difficulty is caused by the provision, standing separately 
and nearly at the end of the whole inscription, tov xépat émiBuefjoar 
roiv mpboBer nar 7d Bu{varév. The verb émibuxeiv is new; no other 
instance of it in Greek seems to be known. We may however probably 
take it as equivalent to the familiar éx:diedfeoOar, which is used with 
the gen. in the sense ‘to claim at law It will then mean that some 
unnamed persons are to use their best endeavours to establish at law 
the claim of the previous pair of maidens. “In the absence of the names 
of the claimants we must presume that they are the contracting parties 
themselves ; both sides are to do theif best to establish the claim. 

This implies the existence of some tribunal entirely out of the control 
of the contracting parties, and whose decisions can only be sued for, not 
dictated., This is equally true whether the claimants are the contracting 
parties or private persons. And there is only one place which can have 
offered such a tribunal—namely Delphi. The oracle alone can have 
determined that the curse was at an end—Delphi had already on previous 
occasions insisted on the continuance of it. Probably Delphi had 
ordained that the two maidens already at Ilion should have special con- 
sideration. Possibly there was ambiguity as to the exact date of the 
termination, and this may have given rise to the hope that the ‘previous 
pair) those just returned, might fairly claim the same privilege. The 
treaty provides that this claim shall be pressed. What the tribunal at 
Delphi was—there surely must have been one—to decide on the legal 
effect of oracular decisions I do not pretend to say. It may possibly 
have been the Amphiktyons, who of course sat as Stxacrai: but one 
would expect that it would have been more strictly ecclesiastical. This 
I must leave to the decision of the experts in Delphica. 
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A word must be added with regard to the provision that the Nary- 
kaioi or Aianteioi—it does not much matter which, as Wilhelm says— 
are not to be compelled to give their sons as hostages for the maidens 





—Alavret- or Napuratjous maias éurfpous ji) Séuev déxovras év ras xépas. 
It would appear from this that hostages had been taken in the past. 
When the maidens made their secret entry into Ilion their lives were 
risked, and were risked by all the Lokrian nobility for the sake of the 
curse upon a single house, the Aianteioi. It seems likely enough that 
they took hostages whose lives were to be forfeited if one of the Lokrian 
maidens were slain. It is evident that such a provision must now come 
to an end on any supposition. Even on Withelm’s hypothesis that the 
fanteioi and Narykaioi took over the annual tribute of the maidens, 
it is clear that they could not possibly be required to give hostages to 
others for the safety of their own daughters. No conclusion as to the 
continuance of the rite can therefore be deduced from this condition. 
It looks as though some of the Hundred Houses had claimed that 
hostages should still be furnished, not, indeed, for the lives of their 
daughters, which were no longer to be risked, but for the due fulfilment 
of the terms of the contract. That claim is definitely refused; and as 
a consequence the hostages who were still in the hands of the Lokrians 
for their daughters now at Ilion, are to be set free. The latter condition, 
though not expressed, is plainly implicit, 

Neither here, therefore, nor anywhere else is there a single: provision 
which can be interpreted as implying the continuance of the tribute. 
The isolated words xopay rav meugéeoay in the last line can be 
interpreted and accented either as accusative singular or gen. plural. 
The latter is probably meant ; but in either case the reference is to some 
sending in the past, not in the future. The whole tenour of the document 
proclaims that it is the solemn and final ending of the thousand years’ 
curse. 
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THE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS AT PETWORTH 
HOUSE. 


(Pare NIV) 


IN the spring of 1915 I had the opportunity of examining the long 
Greek inscription at Petworth House, Sussex, first published in 1883 by 
U. Kohler (th. Aft. viii. pp. 57 £), from a squeeze and copy supplied by 
the late Dr. A. S. Murray (Fig. 1), and republished with corrections in 
LG. ii. 5, 477 @ The right side of the inscription is so much worn 
(Pl. XIV.) that though the letters can be traced in a good light on the 
stone or on a photograph, they leave no impression on a squeeze; I was 
therefore able to make some important additions to the published text. 
‘They may be summed up as follows :-— 








(1) The lines are incomplete on the right side. 

(2) The stone contains lists of names from six tribes, not four, but 
a portion of the lines belonging to the third and the sixth tribe has been 
cut off. 

(3) The second tribe is Akamantis and the list under that heading is 
now complete; the third is Hippothontis. 

(4) A few words and letters have been added to the fragmentary 
Decree at the top of the stone (Il. 1-6). 

(5) Kahler’s restorations of the text of the second Decree (Il 7-26) are 
almost all correct. 


2 Wyndham, Catalogue, pp. 437 £ PLLNNXV.5 Michaelis, inc. Mariler, p. 605 5 Ath. Mi 
(1883) si. pp. 57 £, (1898) sxll. p. 420, note 33 B.C.H. (1889) xi. pp. 169 £3 LG. i. 55 477 « 
Archacologisel-epigraphische Mitthelungen aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, 1897, »- 63 3 Paly-Wissown, 
20, Ergastioai. 
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Ak HAYTAY n 
AAIFAPAAAB. ZINTONEGETEIONTT 
IMATIONEZAPQ™ ..T.PAAIAOTAZAN 
EYNETIMEAOMENOYTHZAIAOF-F 
HBOYAHKAIOGHMOZOAINQNTAIP 
Az 
EMIAHMOXAPOYZAPXONTOZ 
AIONYEZOARPOYAFKYA 
ATHITHERPYTANEIAZ 
MYAAOYEPOIAAHZEKAIZYMTT 
EAITEYZEIMENETEIA i 
TANHPFAZMENQNT.-AOHIAL 
ETOIZYROTOYAHMOYEYH 
EYKENAIKATATAT POET 
AIBE... AEE. TANIAIONKAIOL 
IAQHNAL.TOMNHMATHZEAYTON ; 
MONETIXQPHEAITHNANAGEZIN 
WPOEAPO.ZEIZTHNETMIOYE 
HEBOYAHZEIZTONAHMONOTI 
\HNHNKATEZKEYAKAZINAITAPOE..1 
EKAETHNAY TANOAAAOYE TEQANQIEYZE.E 
ZEIZTHNGSOYAHNKAITONAHMON 
QETOYTONTANAOHNAIQNOEMIEZTOKA 
ONKATATIPYTANEIANEIZTHAHNAIO 
INAIENAKPOTOAEITAPATONNAONTHZAOH 
YOHTOZHT,.ONL.AYT....NTEPITAYTAZ 








EPEXOEIAOZ rN 
INIK.AIZXI-OYKH@IZIEQE — KAEQEMILAT 
TEIATHPOZTPATOYAANNTPE AME A 
EIABIONYZIOYKHOIZIEQZ TAZ 
OHYYIKAEOYEAAMT TPEQZKAA 
0. TYPPOYAAMTTPERS, at 
HAPAQOKAEOYEKHO! OIA 
TET. A.H.IKIQNOZKH-IZIE NIK 
NI-HTTOAAIAOZTEPTAZHOEN @ 
ATHOEOTENOYAAMTPENE tT 
THATIOYEYONYMERE TAMBIATET yA 
AMHNOAOTOYAAMITTPERE —A...ON...KA/ a 
AIPEILOZ BH. «-KHBIONY EQAAHOEN 
TPONOZEFMYPPINOYTT 4.0. YZIAAZKAHTIAAO. .AYERE 
EMEILANOYO.FAIERE — IEPOKAEIASIONYZIONA. .E 
AMPOYEF.YPPINOYTTHE —_ATAGOKAEABIOTTOYEAYENE 
AANIOYBATHOEN MNHZQAZ. .HTIAGOYBEPENIKIAOY 
APIETANOZATKYAHOEN ——IZIAZA ~oMH.o 
IN BOYO...NEQE — AHMOZ TF 
ZA ONOETA.T 


1. UNCIAL Text oF THE Patwe 





crit INScRIFTION PusLisHRD BY U. KOHLER. 


(Alter deh, Aid, vil, Text-Vlate to face p. 58) 
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The transcription printed in the Hon. Margaret Wyndham’s Catalogue! 
contains most of the necessary corrections incorporated with Kihler's text, 
but closer study of the squeeze and photograph has resulted in further 
additions, and by courteous permission of Lord Leconfield I now republish 
the inscription with a facsimile (Fig. 2), together with my notes on the 
much-debated A pollonios inscription in his collection: 

Tam indebted to Miss Wyndham for the kind Ioan of the negative of 
Plate XTV., and also for a rubbing of the Apollonios inscription. 





LGM. v. 477 @. 


Slab of marble: H.o68, W. 0-48; imperfect at top and bottom. A 
large semicircular piece has been broken out on the left side (PI. XIV.) but 
has been refitted ; the edge is much chipped. On the right side a piece 
about 0-15 wide has been cut off the stone; on this side the inscription is 
much defaced and the surface, from 1. 24 down, much weathered, In the 
centre of the stone is a large round hole (evidently the socket of a post) by 
which from 6-10 letters in Il. 20-23 are destroyed, and lower down 
(Ul, 36-39) the surface is splintered. The stone is fitted into the pedestal of 
a statue. 

Letters average 7 mm. in height ih the text of the Decrees and are 
usually well cut. The lists of names seem to be by another hand; the 
letters vary more in size and are more roughly cut (F 
places (eg. Il. 1, 22, 39) they have been incorrectly recut by a much later 
hand. 





The slab contains 47 lines. 

“LL 1-6. The left side of the last six lines of a Decree by the Boule 
and Demos of Athens. Kahler’s conjectural restoration of wémAov in 1. 2 
is correct, and it may therefore be assumed that the Decree referred to the 
peplos woven for presentation at the Panathenaia, and mentioned in the 
Second Decree (I. 12), with rules for its delivery and bestowal (va Gm roi 
Biuou eyngropéva of |. 13). Unfortunately, the additional words and 
letters obtained throw no fresh light on the subject. 


 Catalagne of the Collection of Greek and Koma antiquities in the Possession of Land 
Leconfield, by Mazgaret Wyndham, pp. 137 £ Pl. LXXNW. 
® Loewy, Zushr. Gr. Bildhauer, No. 317. 
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AEXPIANETIAN.EINTAYTATIAPAM 
[KAI APAAABN=INTONESETEIONMEMAON KAIANAT 
I MATIONE=AIN ZINTTAPAAIAOTIA ANT 

Le YNErtIMENOMENOYTHEAIA@EZENT 
MBOYAHKAIOAHMOEfANAN TALIA 


[E Fr HMO><dPOvA PXON TOFETNITHEIMIMIOGANTIAOEAEYTEPAEMPYTAN 
AIONYE 04 2.POYALKYAHGENETTPAM MATE Y ENMETAFEITNIQNOEE 
ATHUTHENPYTANEIAE EkKAHEIAKYPIAENTIOEATPAITANTIPOEAPANETIEY. 
































ETIAONEM AN 
TOIEY ToT OY OH MovEYHEMENOIEMEPOY TAN 


PAZ E K"T-AUN IAIN KATIAA HNATIOAPAXMANEKATON HNKAIBOYAEZO 
OMNH MATHS: KAY T SNTIPOLTHNOEONEYZEBEIAZKAIMAPAKAAOS 
(MONE TIDSRPHEAITHNANAGE ZINTHE SIAAHE ATAOHITYXHIAE AOKOAITH 


1 TONAHMON OTIAOKE!THIBOYAHIE [11KEXO. 
KEYAKAZINAITAPOENOITHIGERIE~ — ZAIAETAETIAPOENOYE 
EKAETHNAYTRANOANOYE TEGANQIEY LE BEIA NTHEEIZTOYEO 


AOHNALONGE Mix'T OKAEOYE ANATPAYAIDETO 
AN EE THAHNAIGINHNTOWNY!2 mAKATTAONOMATA, 


AKAMANTIAOZ inf 


ONTIOMKHPIEIE.AT. KAEONIGOROPIIOY 
IKAEOYEADMITTPE.DE KANAKAEIAPOPMI rrioy 
POFAAMITTPEQE.  AIOSAPIAZKAANOYEGHTTIOY 
KAEIMAPAGOKAEOYEE KKHANN cpIADTEPA®IAOSEOYE KKEPAMEDN 
(pre TOAKHMIKLONOE KHPIZ TENE NIKOMAXHAE KAHTTIACOYEXpHT- TOY BEPENI 
TKHTIGNMACE TTEPTAEHOEN  PIANTEPAMICHONATKONAPEOS HA) 
jysrcrpaTH@EOr Ee NOYMMMTTPENE. TTOAEM ae 
NOETPATHATIOYEYANYMEASIUMPIAHEENOKA _ YEYNOZTIAOYAE 


JAMHNOAOTOYMMITPE.REAPIETONIKHEPMO. — YPAVEQE MIKKI 
SMERor ‘AHMON KHAIONY SOAR POYEASAHGENHTHE(T 


MYPPINOYT'TH E, GIONYEIAZKAHTTIASOYPAYEE HOlETT 
acer msrepmrorpHTAE OS: IEPOKAEIAAIONYE1OTPAYEQE: 
‘@EOAR.POYETMYPPINOY T THEATACOKAEIABIOT'T« Fizsoy ea 
\IAZKAMIOYBATH OE N MNHEDASKAHTTIAAOYBE PE: es 
‘ABPIECTSLNOE ANKYWOENIZIAE API = TOMHAOTAT @EOA 


NT HXAIPEPS IANAIOYAME: 
Fee eee eomaTon  corbnee nor mniza 











Fig, 2—FAcsute oF THz Patwoxti INScRteTION aS NOW FUMLISHED, 
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First exp dv exidwow reirie apap - ~~~ 
Deeree ai rapaéPuaw riv ipéraov wézhov wal diyecw ----- ~~~ 


indroy iéywow, rapabSérwoar elie ~~ - - ~~ 
owerycdonévou ris Siagéoeus [- - - - - - fea] 

5 4 Beak oad 5 Bier dade be - 
as 








Sccond "Eni Anpoxtpov dpyortos ent rhs “TeroBunrribos Bevripas xperar{cias fe - ~~ -] 
Decree Sworerebipov “Ayeodiber Eyypappdrevar Merayeenaves EvBexéem &B- 


dene Tis mpvravdas: dexdyola xvpia ev rin Geizpur rav zpoBour exepfidiler - - T)- 
10 piMov "Epoudins wal ovxmpiddpor toker vie Boudje nai vit Sino | 
Moereds elrar tabi) xpioober xompacperce xpiz tiv Bochiy of [raripes viv mephivar] 
28y pyeruiown rie “ABreds «8 ipa wh as viv wéchor exeridewrwr cammeohotgeéras air]: 
as rais tnd 08 Binoy Wagurnérus apt rocra [wie nai ceroupeérue 7h Bieaua val ex) 
Folpreontras xard rh porreraynion Ss 3 ve nihursa [ed elrxmnordrrare, warerceoacy 
15 at B abrls & rv iBluv xal guidyy ded Bpayniv éxariv, fv xal BorreoGlae draGevas} 
[rl AGqvat Sedpoqua ris gary xpbs tiv Geiv elereBeias, xad rapaxadotler riy Bovdiy wat rr] 
[Slinow eeqyopijont rv doiBeow vis guidys dyabie ripen Bebixbue vile Poudis, robs Aaxérr|- 
[els xpotipous ets ri éroteay dexcdyoiar ypmualrinae rept rovron ywdpoyy 88 owmBadder6)- 
Lea] ris Boudis ats rie Bjuow dre Boxed ait Bord, ErecexelphoBas wy drabeiva rv $e 
20 [eDyy fv wareoneniamw ai raphiro rie Ged Grawléoas Bi ris supbévovs [val orepan 
[ad] txdorgy atrdy OaNA)o® aredriowe cbreBeials Bexe]y ris es Tods Geois eat gudoreuias) 
[rls ets rip Bowdjy xai ray Sjpor, [é]Jelgelnbijrar 8 raw oreddvur robs zuréas perk Tod dywr]- 
ros vi Havabypaer Oxpurrochioes [~~ ~~ ~ -} draypdigan 8 sir qonpparéa 7]- 
ay mark xperavday es (o)epoye MBlrqe 79 Yrigurpa wat 7h Uvipare [rox zaphiour eal dal) 
a dxporshe zuph rv vaiv vi "ABs vs Wohuios, Sx[ue tv je ebeapacod)- 
otbyros } yeyoveia tx’ atraw wept ravra omov') nal guororia. 
"EpexOcbos *Acaparribos 
~~ vie Atoxivov Kiedis Keb Sanxpiéro x Kepapéor 
WiAwrdpa Typoarpirov Aagerpies ‘Arodwvia "Iwopdyou Xodapyéos 
30 [Adorvate Atoruefow Knguréws ie 
>= 7p “Yyudiows Auurrpéos 
“A}On Uipfov Aaperpéos Awidpa “Acxkixov S¢yrriow 
‘Tepiedea "Ayaboshéovs de KySdr urépa bdoféov de Kepapéor 
[Alourrodien Mexiawos Kygiovéus Nexopdyg ‘Acxkyzuidor Sdyrrion 
35. ~~ ~~ wey TIAABos Tlepyaider brrwrépa Mexe{icoros] XoNapyéwos 
[A]vowzpéry Ocoyévov Aaurrpéos Tirodepfatbos ae 
Jvoorpiry “Aylow Ebwryios — Mapgily Zeroed{ciBoju Etrorriéov erie: 
ta Mypo8érov Aaurzptos Mieetfor - 
AlyeiBos: Anpowicy AsoveroBpoe “Exahi6er “Hynoizieg - 
JO. Ox] Uldrpavos €y Muppwovrrns Atoveeia "Acxlyruddov Phuéos “Hiern 
‘H)Sery Swoupdrov dryads. Tepéedein Atoneriow Peder 
== GcoBépov éy Muppaovrrps —_“Ayabiixraa Biérrov bdufes 
“Wows KadXov Bariéer Miqod ‘Acxdyzuddov BeperxiBov 
*Apioruvos ’Ayxudjber ‘Torts "Apurropejfov AtyQutas 
= SuxheiBov “Oxpwréos 
tas Opdewros "Epyréws 
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Ll. 6-26, Text of a Decree in honour of ai mapbévor ai Hpyacuévae 
Tie ABqvae 72 Epa ra ely tov wéwRov. The additions to the text are best 
seen by comparing Kéhler’s uncial text published in 1883 (Fig. 1) with the 
facsimile now published (Fig. 2) Except where an addition of importance 
has been made to Kohler’s transcription or a correction, the gains in each 
line are not specially noted. 

Ll. 27-47. Lists of the names of the above-mentioned maidens 
belonging to six of the Attic tribes. The first three tribes (1, to x) 
are Erechtheis, Akamantis, and Hippothontis, followed by Aegeis, 
Ptolemais and another. Most of Kébler’s readings for Erechtheis, 
‘Acgeis, and Ptolemais are correct (see Figs. 1, 2), but a few additions 
and corrections have been made (see below, p. 162). The important gains 
are a complete list under Akamantis (not Leontis as Kohler suggested), 
the name of the third tribe, Hippothontis, with several names from it and 
the sixth tribe (Pandionis ?). Of the lists from these two tribes only seven 
or eight letters in each line are on the stone, which is very much weathered 
at this point. 


First Decree. 


Lit. expt av ériSwow rabra rapaplévew?): the first four words are 
clearly visible on the stone. © Kdhler’s reading is rJatra, i{md, but in spite 
of unintelligent recutting, TTAPAM seems certai 

L.2. tov édérecov wémdov: ébéreiov must be an aspirated form ? of 
énérewy = ‘yearly? ‘annual’ It is therefore clear that at this date 
(beginning of first century BC) a peplos was woven and presented 
annually at the Panathenaia, not merely at the quadrennial ‘Great 
Panathenaia.’ The literary evidence on the subject is conflicting? but 
it may be noted in confirmation that in l. 25 (Second Decree) Themistokles 
is described as Agonothetes ray Havalnvatan, not rév peyédav IL, and, 
further, that three of the names catalogued under Akamantis (Il. 28, 30, 31) 
occur in another list of Ergastinai: given the early age of marriage, 
it is unlikely that girls who were old enough to take part in the 











4 Tam indebted to Mr. Mason for the careful preparation of this fvesimile, which is made from, 
a photograph. f 3 

° For the aspiration ef. ead! éros, Dttenberger, Sy/l* 139, 1. 24 and Meisterbans-Sehwyser,? 
p87. 750. 

2 Michael 





, Der Parthenon, An i, Nos. 151-162 gives the most important references. 
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work at one of the greater festivals would still be unmarried four 
years later. 

L. 3. x{as): the dative singular is fairly certain, but the rest of the 
line is obliterated. 

L. 5. galvwvrar dia...: there are traces resembling a > after A, 
in which case we may restore Sia[guddrrorres. 


Second Decree. 


L. 7. "Emi Anpoxdpov' dpyovros «7d. Demochares was Archon 
Ol 371. 3 = BC. 94/32 The name of the Tribe during whose second 
prytany the Decree was passed is now shewn to be Hippothontis. 

L.12. 7d dpa 7.2. is quite visible on the stone. 

L. 20. rhe Ged: instead of rhe "A@nrdz, for which there is not room 
on the stone. 

L. 22. Squorr [e}r[euednOfvar 8 tay oreddvwr ods rarépas peri 
00 dywu)oBérov x.t.d.; at this point the stone is much scratched, and 
an attempt has been made to recut the letters. The only,letter which can 
be vouched for is TT (one space to the right of 8 yor), but I think the 
original reading was ETTIMEAH@ on the left of the hole and ETE 
on the right of it. The phrase « ris romalos tv oreddvey occurs 
frequently and e. ris dvaypagis rods warkpas rév maibwr perarod Snudpyou 
also occurs but there is hardly room here for rv wapSévev after marépas, 
nor is any closer definition needed, and as the whole difficulty in restoring 
this line arises from the genitive dyevJo6érov, I submit the phrase as a 
possible restoration of about the right length. 

L. 25. Snlos dy he ebrapaxod]ovOnros «7.2. Kohler restored iva 
rotrev cvvrehoupéver 4 éxodJov@rros, but remarked that the last word was 
So far unknown. Wilhelm pointed out‘ that the word shouldbe erapa- 
eoo¥6n70s, which occurs in an inscription from Cos* Kahler’s restoration 
is also too long. 











2 Kahler read ammoxépovr. # Kiechner, Prosographia Attica, p. 649. 
2 1G. S146 IL 27, 28. + Arcknepig. Mitt. aus Ossterreith, 1897, pe 65. 
# Vaton-Hlicks, Jnzeriptions of Cot, 367, 15. 
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List of Names. 


Erechtheis. Several new names have been obtained (Il. 29, 33, 34) and 
a correction made in the demotic of Agathokles (I. 33). 

Akamantis. With the exception of the first name (Kreb Soxpdrov), 
the whole of this list is new. The list is important, because three of the 
names, Kred Swxpdrov &e Kepaztor, Kred Nuxlov @opuxiov, and AioSépa 
“Aowddmov Xpnrriov, occur in another list (LG. ii. 956), for which we 
therefore obtain an approximate date. 

Hippothontis, The number of names seems disproportionately large. 
Nothing can be made out in the first six lines of the list, but there is 
no perceptible break between Il. 28-41. 

‘Hiern Sworepérov, not - 
the name is ZwxdelSys. L. 46: the name i 
Lapyyrriov. 

Ptolemais, Ll. 37~39: the stone is splintered here, but as the letters 
are rather deeply cut they are still visible on the stone, L. 38: Hevo- 
wAlelBolu Eivooriboy: Kohler’s suggestion of Kovb]ua{iiéev for the deme 
was wrong. L. 39: ’Apierovien ‘Epyo[ryévoly. L. 43: Wilhelm notes? 
that the tombstone of this Mneso is still in existence (ZG. ili. 2, 1625), as 
well as that of her mother, Mneso, who was a priestess of Athena 
(LG. iii. 2, 1705). L. 44: the deme is added. L. 45: the father’s name and 
deme are added. L. 46: Kneordrpa -~-~ Sov Sépenveifou is additional. 

Sixth Tribe. L. 42: traces of TT are to be seen on the extreme right 
of this line ; if this belongs to the name of the Tribe, it must be Pandionis, 
L. 47: it is only at this point that the line appears on the stone. 

The list throws no fresh light on the questions, How many maidens 
were chosen for the work, and on what principle were the numbers 
selected from each tribe? There are fifty-six names (or spaces for them) 
on the stone. The only two tribes of which the lists are certainly 
complete, are Erechtheis and Akamantis, one of which contains eleven 
names, the other eight. Hippothontis may have fourteen. Ptolemats, in 
the present condition of the stone, has ten names, Aegeis only seven, the 
sixth tribe only six. Probably these two lists are not complete, and as 
only six of the twelve tribes are included, there were probably at least 
as many more names in the fall list, Ze, not less than one hundred and 
twelve. 








- ob Sydrov. Le 45: 
Opécov "Rpyedas, not 














2 Ata, Mitt 1898, p. 420, note 3. 
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Nothing is known of the stages by which the stone travelled from the 
Acropolis to Petworth House. It did not form part of the original 
collection, as it is not included in Dallaway’s Catalogue and there is 
negative evidence that it was acquired after 1822, In that year 
K. O. Milller visited Petworth House; he does not mention the inscrip- 
tion, and says expressly that there were no reliefs in the collection, which 
now contains two archaic Greek reliefs (Nos. 13 and 72). It seems likely, 
therefore, that the inscription and the reliefs were all acquired at the same 
time during the ten or fifteen years after his visit, when owing to 
increased facilities for foreign travel there was a great revival of interest in 
art, and notably in Greek art. 


LOEWY, JNSCHRIFTEN GRIECHISCHER BILDHAUER, 317. 


The inscription is cut on the support of a statue of a Satyr pouring 
‘out wine,? and though of no great importance has been much discussed. 

I publish a facsimile photographed from a rubbing as, unfor- 
tunately, the statue is in such a position that it is impossible to get 
‘a successful photograph of the support. It must, however, be premised 
that the facsimile is somewhat misleading, because, though the letters are 
from 8-10 mm. high, they are not deeply cut, and have not the appearance 
of solidity given by the facsimile. 





A T -ag--7-$ 


ATIOAAONIO *Awannsnes 





“nem i émoinicer] 


2 Anecdstes, pp. 278. Published in 1800. 
2 Wyndham, Catalogue, No. 6, p. 9, PL VI. The facsimile published in the Cafalegur shews 
more traces of letiers in I. 2 and 3, and the three fndl letters of @roigew, It was redrawn from 
fa sketch and a rough rubbing made merely as memoranda to sapplement = photograph of the 
inseription. The present facsimile reproduces only those letters which appear distinctly on a eare- 
{ally made robbing. 
M2 
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The literature of the inscription, with a reproduction of a rough 
sketch published by Michaelis, is given by Loewy.! No writer, except 
Dallaway, admits the existence of four lines? Michaelis and Conze saw 
only the name; both read the s in the second line as the final letter of 
*Amodddvios, and both agreed that the inscription was an eighteenth- 
century forgery. But the final s of Apollonios is cut on the side of the 
support, not on the face? and the inscription certainly contained four 
lines. 

The history of the statue is of some importance in determining the 
genuineness of the inscription. Dallaway notes* that it was found near 
Rome by Gavin Hamilton ; the date would therefore be between 1740 
and 1750, At that time the most obvious model for a forger was the 
well-known "Aroddyos Néoropos "A@nvatos érofe: signature on the 
“Torso of the Belvedere’ The letter forms of the two inscriptions do 
not, however, correspond (A, A: €, [). A close examination shews that, 
in addition to the severe rubbing and cleaning which the whole of the 
antique portion of the statue has undergone, the support itself has been 
so much abraded as to cause a noticeable depression just at the point 
covered by the second and third lines of the inscription, as if to render them 
undecipherable, The letter forms belong to the end of the Republic or 
beginning of the Empire, when the name Apollonios was very common, 
and it may be that these two lines were deliberately obliterated in order to 
establish a connection with the Apollonios best.known to the Roman art 
dealers of the eighteenth century. 

For these reasons I am inclined to think that the inscription is 
genuine, Zc, that it dates from the rst century B.C, and as‘the letters in 
Il. 2 and 3 cannot be fitted into any known Apollonios signature, that we 








2 inachiften Grich. Bildhaner,p. 396. To the references there given shoud beaded 26. 
xiv. 132" (= G.1.6, 6138). The important references are Dalaway, nerd, p. 282 and note 35 
(Of Statuary, p. 3213 and Michaelis in rch Zit 1880, p. 17, note 29, with «rough sketch, 

* Dalamay read the fourth line dei, probably onthe aaogy ofthe Vat 

2 The veal blak lin in the faesinile represents the edge ofthe support 

4 ancien, p. 282 

+ Loewy, pit No. 343 

4 Loewy enumerates nine suptors ofthe name. 

1 The letters in 1. 2 suggest some such name as PAGbLee]T[a]E. The coins of Raphi of 
Iinpesal date shew thatthe ety had a local el ofthe eld Dionysos, ad sate connected with 

“As the father’s nme invariably recedes the mane ofthe birthplace in these inscriptions, the 
thied word would nesesly be something like by]A A[eroroJ1OE. 
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have here a genuine copyist’s signature, rather than, as Loewy suggested,? 
an irresponsible expression of opinion by some previous owner. Phaedrus* 
speaks of people in his time 
“qui pretium operibus maius inveniunt novis, 

si marmori adscripserunt Praxitelen suo, 

trito Myronem argento, tabulae Zeuxiden.’ 
but no one would think to increase the value of a statue ‘after’ Praxiteles 
by inscribing it with the name of a Greek copyist. 

©. A. Hurtoy. 


» Low. cit 





TWO SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
SUVLA BAY. 


THESE inscriptions were copied by Captain G. A. Auden, RA.M.C, 
near the Salt Lake, Suvla Bay, in 1915, and the transcripts handed 
over by him to Commander D. G. Hogarth, R.N.V.R., with the notes 
which are printed between inverted commas. Captain Auden writes 
«They (the inscriptions) have a good deal of personal interest to me, for 
the wells, by which they were placed, came in for a good deal of daily 
shelling, and it was only safe to linger over them in the early morning or 
after sunset’ Z 

No. r. ‘On a sarcophagus ‘used as a trough near the Salt Lake. 
‘The inscription is a good deal weathered’ The inscription is engraved on 
a panel flanked on either side by a rough volute or vine-tendril. 


@AABIA TIPEIMA ZQEZA EAYTH| @®rafia Upetua toca éaurh 
KAL KA-MAPKQ ANAPI KAI KA. | gal KX. Mdpag év8pl ead Kr. 
MAPKQ YI EOHKEN EAN AE TIE) Mépey vig &@nxer édv 86 ves 
ETEPOE ANOIZH THNEOPON Erepos dvoikn Thy copdy 
AQEEI TA OE KO tne ddaer 76 Glow * ad! 





No. 2, ‘On a marble slab unearthed near the well at the foot of 
Lala Baba, on the edge of the Salt Lake, The slab was broken at the 
bottom, There were mortice holes at each end behind filled with lead, 
and the slab had a deep square-cut groove running the whole length 
behind. The inscription is very sharply cut without sign of weathering’ 


Owing to the fracture only the tops of a few letters are visible in 1. 4. 
16s 
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& PHOYALOL-ITAAOL-Z.ON-K Al-@PONQN-EOHK A-EMAYTOQ-THN-COPON-KAI-TYNAI 
KLMOY-KA-TI-TYAAA-OYTE-AE-TOIC-TEKNOIL-OYTE-CYNFENEICI-EIAE-TIC-K AI-ETEPOC 
TOAMICEI-ATIOOECOAI-TO-TITQMA-AQLE!THTTOAE-TON-K O|AANQN-X AO-KAL-THTIOAE] 


amavaneire 


DP, Todos "Iradis Sav nal ppovisy @nea uavrg viv copiv xal quvasied 
pou Kn. Te. TAAg olive 88 rois réevors abe cumyevelor el BE rus Kad Erepos | 
royujoe droblabas rd riya Sdae 7h wider Tév Kordavov Xap! xad wh 
rédei|[rav "Ado}prexory)naifor - - - 


Both inscriptions belong to a class very common in Asia Minor from 
the end of the first century A.D, in which rupPopuyta is treated as a civi 
offence} punishable by a fine to be paid either to the Roman Govern- 
ment (the giseos) as in No. t, or to a city as in No.2, The amgunt of the 
fine varies greatly (from 200-20,000 denarii); the sum here mentioned in 
both cases, 1,500 denarii, no doubt represents the usual penalty for the 
district at that period (second century A.D.). 

‘The first inscription calls for no special comment, but the second is of 
more interest. 

In these inscriptions the right of burial is frequently reserved to the 
deceased’s wife and children, to the exclusion of his kinsfolk, but I have 
been unable to find any other instance of the formal exclusion of the 
children (J. 2). As Julius Italus prepared’the sarcophagus during his own 
life time (1. 1) he obviously wished to draw attention to the fact that he 
was not on friendly terms with his children and relations. 

L. 3 Kotha (KoiAds Aiunp) was a port on the eastern coast of the Thracian 
Chersonese,* between Sestos and Madytos ; Mela places it near Kynossema 
and says that a naval battle took place in the portus Coelos (11.¢. 411)4 
By modern geographers it is variously identified with Kilia and Kilidj- 
Bahr. From the time of Hadrian down to the reign of Gallienus, it was a 
flourishing manicipinm® 




















4 For the steps by which it became a crime age 
swe Arkwright in /-Z7S. xxi p. 264 
2 Hinsehield, Die grichivchen Grabinschrifon welche Gelistrafin anordnon, Kiiigsherger 


inst the state instead of a sin against the gods, 













phil. Studien i (1887), pp. 85-114 
ori I. ie. 50, 753 P. Mela, it 2, 7. 
4 Mela, toc. eit, “est portus Caclos’ Athenicnsilus et Lacedaemoniis navali acie decernentibus 


Laconicae classis signatus excidio.” 
289. 
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L.4, As only the tops of the letters are visible it is possible that the 
first, third and seventh letters should be 2, E and KK, QPEKONHI = 
[rap 'AX]orexov(vned{ov ... Alopekonnesos was situated on the western 
coast of the peninsula rather higher up than Suvla Bay, where several of 
its coins were picked up during the British occupation. If the suggested 
restoration is correct it may reasonably be assumed that Suvla Bay is in 
the territory of Alopekonnesos, and that Julius Italus owned property 
there and in Koila, as both cities are intrusted with the protection of his 


sarcophagus. 
CA. Horton. 


SOME LYDIAN PROPITIATORY INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Pave XV) 


OF the six following inscriptions the first is new, the other five are 
already known. These five are here republished because they all have 
some features in common with the first and appear to be worthy of fresh 
study. 

1 

Small stele of grey marble belonging to Athanasios Diirekoglu ; 
photographed and copied by me at Kula in June 1914. Height 66 cm.; 
width at top 32 m., at bottom 42 cm.; thickness 6 cm. A clean break 
runs across the middle. Above the following text, which is perfectly 
preserved, is a sunken panel, on which are represented a pair of eyes and 
below these a pair of pigeons in low relief. (Plate XV, 1.) 


* ] =A BAZIGQKAIMI ]- Atel SaBatio wat Mn- 
Atel ITTTAAIOKANE v8 Birra ohn 
POPIMOYETIE TEETER — trovinow dete 
ASATIEPIZ TEPAZT TCM ened 
OF QNEKOAS > OFINIS 5 se eeordconrs 
TOYZ OPOAAMOYEKAL we sions xo 
ENETPAYATENAPE THIN orbiter 


This is one of those propitiatory monuments, found almost exclusively 
in Maeonia and S.W. Phrygia, which were dedicated by penitents at 
various sanctuaries to commemorate specific sins and the penalties inflicted 
by the gods. 

‘The historical significance of these humble confessional records, which 
date from the two centuries during which Christianity was taking root in 
Asia Minor, has been pointed out by Ramsay, Hogarth, Chapot, Zingerle 

9 
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and others. To the references on this subject collected by Keil-v, 
Premerstein (Denkschr. Wien. Akad, liv, 1908, 2, p. 16)! may be added: 
W. M. Ramsay, Expository Times, x, 1898-9, pp. 10-13, and F. Steinleitner, 
Die Beicht im Zusammenhange mit der sakvalen Rechtspflege, 1913, pp. 83 £ 
This last volume contains a convenient reprint of all the texts, which 
will here be cited as ‘Steinl. 1, ete. 

‘These records were drawn up, as Ramsay points out, in ‘ technical 
religious language’ We must now from this new text add to their 
vocabulary the term dpersf (synonymous with Sivayus in the sense of ‘act 
of divine power’ or ‘mighty work’), which had not before been found in 
Maeonia? and only twice in Asia Minor, namely in Le Bas-Waddington, 
Voyage Archéologique, 519 and 1764b. When the latter of these inscrip- 
tions is discussed below (No. 5), illustrations will be given of this rare use 
of dpers. 

The closest parallel to our stele is that from Sandal (now at Kula, 
K.P. Il, p. 100) on which, below a relief representing a man and three 
trees, Stratoneikos commemorates his punishment for having in ignorance 
cut trees growing in the grove sacred to Zeus Sabazios and Artemis 
Anaitis (Movaeiov, 1878-80, p. 164 n. 76’ = Steinl. 14; Chapot, La Prov. 
rom. a Asie, p. $09). Just as that grove was consecrated to those two 
divinities jointly, so the sacred precinct in which our pigeon’ lived was 
dedicated to the divine pair Zeus Sabazios and Mother Hipta. 

The cult of this latter goddess, nurse of the infant Dionysos, is known 
only from epigraphic evidence and only in this district. The other 
inscriptions in which her name occurs are : 

(2) from Gidlde: Mnzp) “Inrra xad Ace SalBatio), 2 

Movaciov, 1878-80, p. 169, n. 76’ =K:P. IT, 188; 

(2) from Menye: Myrpl “Inrva, K.P. II, 169. 

Our stele is thus the third piece of testimony showing that her name is 
Hipta, not Hippa as it has usually been spelt in the Orphic Hymns (48, 4 
and 49, 1). See Kern's article in Pauly-Wiss. R.-E. viii, 1930 (1913); 
KP. If, p. 965 Roscher, Lex. sv. Hiphe. 


1 The inscriptions copied in the three journeys made by these scholars will here be cited as 
K.P. 1, KP. Il, or K.P, IH, followed by the number ofthe text. All are published insthe same 
Denkchrifien, 1908-1914, 

20. Crusis in SBer. Bayer, Ahad, phil-hist. Kl 1910, 4 py 114, note 2, draws attention to 
the fact that these inscriptions mention the Burdues, not the dperal, ofthe gods, This observation 
is no longer true, 
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Our inscription would appear to date from the latter half of the 
second century A.D., whereas the Orphic Hymns, according to the internal 
evidence worked out by Hauck (Bresl. Philol. Ab. 43, 1911, p. 47) were 
probably not composed before the end of the fifth century. It is worthy 
of note that they connect Hipta both with Sabazios and with Lydia. The 
forty-eighth Hymn inscribed to Sabazios begins thus: KAs0e mdrep, 
Kpdvov vid, SaBdtie....| 8s Bixyov Ardvuaoy ...| wnp@ eyxarepdrras 
bros reredeouévos EXBoe | Tuddov és jydBeov wap 0 "Imray waddemdpnov ; 
and the forty-ninth, which bears Hipta’s name, thus: "Imray xucjoxo, 
Bérxou rpégov, eddSa kodpny. 

Not very far from Maeonia has been found another ‘ Orphic’ cult, 
that of Mien, to whom the forty-second Orphic Hymn is dedicated. At 
Samurlii in Aeolis is an offering by her priestess to Méon xépn (Ath. AZitt 
vi, 1881, p. 138; Péilol.lii, 1894, p. $77) and a basis inscribed to Man was 
in the sanctuary of Demeter at Pergamon: Ath. Mitt. xxxv, 1910. p. 44d, 
n. 26. 

The pigeons taken by Diokles should probably not be regarded as 
sacrificial offerings like the lustral pigeon in Syi/? 556 (= Sy/l? 375),0r the two 
young pigeons in Luke, ji. 24. They are more likely to have been regular 
inmates of the sacred grove, like the pigeons at Delos whose guano was 
sold and entered as an item in the temple revenues (ZG. xi, 2, 161, 1. 43 
=Michel, 594: rap srepiorepdv is xémpov). A grove was an ordinary 
feature of sacred precincts in Maeonia* and it is but natural that pigeons 
should have been kept there. Homolle, B.C.H. xiv, 1890, pp. 456-8, 
mentions various sacred birds and beasts maintained in such sanctuaries, 
The sin of Diokles was that he had appropriated livestock belonging to 
the gods. And that the theft was deliberate may be inferred from his 
silence, for penitents who had transgressed unintentionally were as a rule 
careful to mention that fact, eg. xara dyvocar, Steinl. 14; deovetos, 10. 16; 
iaSica, ib. 22; Anpovijaa, ib. 24. From the absence of thanksgiving we 
‘may also infer that the ailment in his eyes had not yet disappeared, and 
that his object in setting up the stele was to induce the gods to cure him. 
In inscriptions of this type the part of the sinner’s body smitten by divine 
chastisement is sometimes mentioned in the text, sometimes merely repre- 
sented in effigy. In the following cases it is described but not depicted : 

















1CL de 109 HAeou(s) tobe Blvdpe Gedy: Movetios, 187S-$0, p. 1645 XAABir .. - AndEnner 
Marpl ’Avatei rhy meprucoBoniy wacay wal rd Ergot Ath, it. xiv, 1889, p. 106, 0. 56 
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(1) Breasts: deohda@n . .. is 10s paarods, B.CH. viii, 1884, p. 378 = 
Steinl. 12. 

(2) Thigh : see below, No. 2. 

In the following it is depicted but not described : 

(1) Two breasts, a leg, two eyes: Movacioy, 1884-5, p. 54, 0. Udy’ = 
Steinl. 4. 

(2) Arm: K.P. II, 197 =Steinl: 16. 

This stele of Diokles is the only one known to me on which the 
suffering part is both depicted and expressly mentioned. 





SHS. iv, 1883, p. 385, 0. 7.) 


The foregoing inscription suggests an intelligible reading of the 
undeciphered sixth line in this thank-offering to Leto published by 
Ramsay. See corrections by Hogarth, /.H.S. viii, 1887, p. 390, note 1, 
and the reprints in Ramsay, C.B. i, pp. 153~4, n. 53 (1895), and in Steinl. 
31 (1913). 

According to the reading now proposed the text will stand as 
follows — 





¥ bros: (?) 
*Agids @codsrou 
eixapiords Morph 
Nara bru && aBund- 

5 tov Sivara roel, 
2 kodabiica bs rh<v> »ovO(io- 
y Myxp) Anra edoiv. 


‘The first word, NETOC, is taken by Steinleitner as the name of the 
dedicator, son of Aphia (‘Aglas), the daughter of Theodotos, But since 
xohabioa is plainly to be read in ,6 (Hogarth: eodaBis), we must regard 
the penitent as ‘Agids, this female name being very common in Western 

+Asia Minor. The first line might then, as in many texts of this type, 
contain a date, of which the correct form would be érous v’; but since 
inscriptions of this class abound in dialect and illiterate forms, it is possible 
that we should read v’ Eros, according to the original copy. 
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‘The sixth line as copied by Ramsay stands thus :— 


KEKOAAOIFAIITONFAOYOPO 
(ae)(c) (C) (e!) 

The letters in brackets are those which must be substituted in order 
to produce the reading suggested above. The last of these emendations, 
whereby rv ydouBpby becomes ro<v> yrov6(i)ov, may not be necessary, 

\ce yAouBpds may well have been the local dialect form for yAourés. But 
as iota may easily be mistaken for r/o, if an accidental scratch next to it 
happens to resemble a small loop, it seems preferable to read yAovdloy as 
the local spelling of »/ovr/oy, which, though not in any lexicon, is regularly 
formed from yrourds, like orn6iov from eros, wvBiov from wAvBos, 
etc. This reading of the sixth line, if correct, adds point to the preceding 
lines. If Aphias was crippled by pain in the thigh, perhaps sciatica, it was 
most fitting that after her cure she should thank the goddess ‘because 
from things without strength she maketh things that are strong.’ 





3 
(= Rev, Et. Gr. xiv, 1901, p. 301, 0. 4) 


This fragment from Kula is another of the confessional inscriptions 
from that district. The first editor, Kontoleon, wrongly regarded it as 
a decree, and its true character appears since then to have escaped notice. 
His copy is as follows :-— 
somber... 
<"Aowda}ridéou kara... 
«3 Beod (2) elev. . « 
. mépBevov kai vav ... 
ov eal édotBipnizav 
. dy 76 vad moore « 
TdAqy otavd . 
1.0 bd Bdoons .. 
= 705 wal cvveBoufrev . . 
Io... aray xara... 
ey "AB jywars (2) 78 xop » 
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‘The editor gives no information as to the size of the stone, nor as to 
the number of lines probably missing at top or bottom; but it seems 
evident that at the bottom a good deal is lost. As to the sides no 
indication is given except by dots which appear to indicate the number 
of missing letters. A few tentative restorations based upon the theory 
that each line consisted of 22-23 letters will here be suggested. Even if 
the lines should prove to have been longer, these restorations may help to 
bring out the subject matter of the text. ‘The reading proposed is as 
follows :— 


a}riBias 7... [6 Beiva 
~Agedn}ridBou ward [Suvd- 
pen ray riils Oeod ebmev [mpds 
thy] wdpBevov kal vav{edpor 
5. tiie 60d wal édoiSépn{cer ai- 
tip €v 7 vad m(p)ooralkdons ab- 
ais o}ray orav6lfvas .. 
. 1p ind Bdsons vo. ee 
++ + 70s «al cuvePor{revcer 
10 per]d ty Kata sss eee eee 
eb vas (Ns v0 xépleov 
vee es auton 


‘The fact that this inscription should be classified as propitiatory can 
best be shown by a list of the words and phrases occurring in other texts 
of this class. 


Line 1. a}ri@las: cf. dm@odvros, K.P, II, 208, line 11=Steinl. 3} ef sus 

88 rovrav dmeBror, CLG. 3439= LBW. 668. 

» 3 Kard... elev: cf. el Seflmé] wus kar? duod mpds "Aoedymi(d)Ba, 
S.G.D.L. 3536=Steinl. 34. 

» 4 vavfedpov: The usual form of vewxépoy in this locality ; Moveeiov, 
1886, p. 76, n. £8’ =Buresch, Aus Lydien, p. $8, n. 34. 

nS. Aowdprfoe: cf. dovBdpnoar, CLG. 3442 

» 6. dp 7H vad: cf. dpds neev ev 7 vad; inscription cited from 
Smyrna, ‘Apyovia (May 31, 1900), by Zingerle, Jahreshefte, . 
viii, 1903, p. 144. 
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Line 7. o]rfrrnv orav6lfvae: The erection of a commemorative stele as 
a duty required of the penitent: Steinl. 4, 5, 8,9, 11. Tecan 
produce no parallel to erarOjvae for ora@jvat, but such 
nasalized spelling as ‘“HpdévBns for ‘Hpdbns suggests that 
_ cravBiivae was a possible provincialism. 

» 9 evveBot[revoen: cf. &riBovrevadivrov, [2ri]Bovretoavras, Ath. 
Mitt. vi, 1881, p. 273, n. 23=Steinl. 9; also the regulations 
of a Lydian sanctuary in K.P. III, 18, where ovvBoudedew 
is an act specifically disapproved (lines 21, 28). 








The offence committed by the son (or daughter) of Asklepiades seems 
to have been some form of sacrilege connected with disobedience, Having 
spoken insultingly of the goddess in presence ‘of her priestess, the 
offender was apparently ordered to erect a penitential stele, but evaded 
this duty by means of a conspiracy. 


{i 


This inscription, published thirty years ago by Fontrier without an 
epigraphic copy, does not scem to have been revised by K.P. when they 
visited Gidlde in 1908, for they mention it without stating that they had 
seen it (K.P. II, p. 107). Ramsay (U.S. x, 1889, p. 227, note 2) has seen 
the text, but his quotation: is not accurate. It has been reprinted by 
Smirnov (Xrépavos for Th. Sokolov, 1895, pp. 97-8, n. 32), by Drexler. 
(Roscher, Lex. ii, 2703-4, n. 18) and by Steinleitner (n. 6), but with several 
errors. In view of its great interest it seems worth re-editing from a copy 
and squeeze taken at Gidlde in June, 1914. I also reproduce a photograph 
of its handsome old owner, Kurtoglu Hadji Seraphion, proudly holding it. 
(Plate XV, 2.) He said that he had brought it from Aivadlar about forty 
years ago. : 

Marble stele: height, 78 em.; width, 38-40 cm.; thickness, 4 om. 
Moulding projecting at the top, below which the first two lines of the 
inscription are, except for a few traces, completely erased. The next four 
lines are only partly preserved, but from line 5 onwards the preservation is 
excellent, In view of its provincial origin, the lettering is remarkably 
well cut. 





loveciov, 
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(moutoine) 


te (7wo tines epases) 


SuNKAIMAY 

Ai LOAAQNIOZ 
TO-ATIOAAQNI 
i Y= MET TAATIA 
OYNTOX TOYATIONAQ.NIOY TONXAK 
KONTIAPATOYEKOAAOY QMOZETOYE 
TIPOFET PAMENOYE @EOY =. ZTIPO 
©EZMIANATIOAOYNAITO ZY NA 
XOENKEPAAAIONMETHPHEANTOX 
AY TOY THNTIEZT INMAPEXO.PHEEN| 
THOE QOATIOAAQNIOZKOAAEOEN 
TOZOYN TOYZ KOAAOYYTIOTAN® 
QNIZ@ANATOYAOTONME TATHN 
AEYTHNAY TOYETIEZHTHOFYTH 
OE.QN TATIAZOYNII OYTATHPAYTOY 
EAOIEZETOYE OPKOYEKAINYNEIAA 
EAMENHEYAOTEIMHTPISTIMITI 
KAIMFINITIAMOY ~ ETOYS = STA 
EANN AIK OY-El 
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([Meyddy Mojrnp Aroues] 


[xa péyas Mip Tedpou rhy ... ] 





[..« xebuny Baoired}oy wah 4 B6- 
[oaes abrav peydrn.] *A[r]orrayios 
[Sed.xw mapéBe]ro ’Arrodrovi- 

@ [imdpyovra yad]od (Bnudpua) p(tpea) era dmra(s)- 
roivros toi ’ArroNhwvlov Tov Yar~ 

dv mapa 706 Sedov doce robs 
zpoyeypaplyous Beods Is mpo- 

beculay dmoboivar 73 cvva- 

xOiv wepirarorr mh rpneavros 

aizod rip morw mapexspnan 

1H Bet) 5 "AmroNdaveos: KoNa)aBEr~ 
0s oby 700 Sedov bmd rébv Ge 

y bs Oavdrou Xbyov, werd ry [xe- 
Revripy airod érretyriOn ind [av 
Gedsvr Tarsds obv ¥ Buydirnp airod 
2doue rods dpkovs xal viv eida~ 
capéon ebdoyet Myrph "Ariwire 

kai Myvi Tudpov. Erovs or, pn(vds) 


Rawbicov ei’. 


x 
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The following letters not shown in Fontrier’s copy are clear in my 
copy and squeeze: 1. 1, 2; L 2, AM; 1.3, 

The restoration of the first four lines—which mentioned the two gods, 
cf. 1. 7—is based on the following : 





Melyddny Mifolnp Takn]vi) eal Mis AaBdvas . .. Adpov xuny Baoired- 
ovres.—K.P. 11, 204 

Méyas [Mio] Herpacirns [ry xduny Baleiredor x(at) pleyérn Beir] 
Mojrnp Tat{nv7}—Z6. p. 105. 

Méyas Mijv Otipdsios, peyddn Bivayis 708. . . Geo. —I2, 211. 





Cf. also the remarks of Ramsay, /.2.S. x, 1889, p. 226, n. 21, on the 
cry: Meyénn "Avderris. 

In the other lines have been inserted the words which the context 
appears to require. rapaBijen (depositum) would have been the obvious 
way of lending metal. 

The crossed X in 1. 4 cannot denote, as it usually does, silver denarii 
currency because the loan was not of silver coin, but of copper (1. 5). 
Hultsch, Metrol p. 284, note 3, shows that this same symbol—which in 
Lv, Perg. 374 D denotes the Spayyx}—was used for the denarius or Spayyrs 
tueight, so it would seem that we must here read (ypdpia) p(dpra); or 
(Bpaxyas) p(upias), as indicating the weight of the copper. 

The denarius-weight was the eighty-fourth part of the dibra (Plin. 
NH. xii, 62, xxxiii, 132) so that 10,000 89vdpra=119 Roman pounds, or 
about 40 kilograms, an amount of copper which seems reasonable under 
the circumstances. For M as the abbreviation of u(ipia), of lv. Perg. 
553 6 LG.RR. iii, 1235. 

Though the proceedings are not technically described it would seem 
that Apollonios had brought an action in which Skollos the defendant 
swore that he had returned the copper (Il. 6-9). This oath may have been 
taken on demand of the judge or under agreement between the parties. 
‘The latter seems the more probable, since an oath based on agreement 
‘would have prevented any future revival of the law-suit, so that the sole 
prospect of redress for Apollonios would have lain in an appeal to the 
goddess (ll. 10-11). An oath taken at the bidding of the judge would not 
have had this effect?’ Such an oath is found in K.P. IT, 208, the only 








+ On the difference between! these oaths, see Dig. xii, 2, 31, and comments of Demelins, 
Sehiedseid 1. Beweiseid, 1887, pp. 94, 104. 
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inscription that closely resembles ours. In that case the oath was pre- 
scribed by the judge (&xpl0y éusce zbv ‘E.) while the defendant is termed 
edeavoBérns (= gui satis dat), These technicalities leave little doubt that 
the proceedings took place not before a priestly tribunal but in the law- 
courts; hence the same is probably true of the proceedings against 
Skollos. In both cases the intervention of the gods seems to have been 
limited to punishing the perjurers. And against Skollos their anger was 
called forth by the ‘ cession’ of Apollonios (Il. 10-11). This was probably 
a curse inscribed on a tablet (mirrdetov) and placed before the goddess’ 
shrine (Steinl. p. 103-5). 

The only other monument on which Mother Adimis and Mén Tiamou 
are mentioned is the stele from Ayaz-dren in Movectov, 1886, p. 82, $08". 
This place is a short distance from Aivadiar (see Map, K.P. II), so we may 
locate our sanctuary somewhere near those two villages. 

That the date in our last line is by the Sullan era, and thus = A.D. 
118/9, is now proved by the Gidlde text, K.P. II, 192. 

The epithet Tudou, whose origin has been much discussed, appears to 
have been strictly localized, as shown by the following list of inscriptions 
which is believed to be complete. For previous lists of texts mentioning 
Miw Tedpov see Wright (=W.), Harvard. Class. Stud. vi, 1893, p. 68 ; 
Drexler (=D.), Roscher, Lez. ii, 2752-3. 


(1) From Gisld =D. 18). 











yur inscription 

















@ » »  LBW.678=KP. I, 183 (=W. 1, D. 12). 

(3) Menye: CLG. 3438=LBW. 667 (=W. 2, D. 14). 

(4) Ayaz-Bren: Moveetoy, 1886, p. 82, n. gob’ (=D. 19). 

(5) » Kula: Ch Rev. iii, 1889, p.69= Ath. Mitt. xii, 1887, p. 255 
(=W. 5, D. 17). 

©) » » + CLG. 3439=LBAV. 668 (W. 3, D. 13). 

7)» » + Moveetor, 1878-80, p. 127, n. 165=B.C.H. iv. 1880, 

p. 128 (=W. 7, D. 15). 

(8) 2 Moveciov, 1884-5, p. $4, n. vay’ (=W. 6, D. 16). 

(9) » — » (probably): Hare. Cl. Stud. vi, 1895, p. 36 (=W. 4). 

(10), Philadelpheia: K.P. I, 38. 


Since the god is in most of these inscriptions associated with Artemis 

(Atimis) or Anaitis, one is tempted to add to this list the most recently 

published bas-relief from Gidlde (Cumont, C.R. Acad. des Iuscr. 1915, p. 272) 
N2 
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representing an unnamed male deity, probably Mi Tidyov, with Artemis 
Anaitis. This relief illustrates the passages collected by K.P. II, p. 105 and 
Steinleitner, p. 14, on the god-Saoireds (see |. 1 of otir inscription as 
restored), for the lordly pose of the male deity is precisely that of the 
portrait-statue of a Roman emperor. 

‘The fact that Tidyow was a purely Maeonian epithet tends to support 
the theory (Kretschmer, Hinleitung, p. 197 ; K.P. Il, p. 105) that it origin- 
ated from a sanctuary of local celebrity founded by an individual named 
‘Tiapos. The title of My Képov may likewise have originated from the 
foundation of one Kapos, whose name has recently been discovered in the 
original Lydian (Littmann, Sardis, vi. t, 1916, pp. 7, 49, 83). Since how- 
ver it appears probable that divinities such as the Assyrian Marduk were 
worshipped in Lydia (bid. pp. 4, 43, 85) one must also keep in view the 
rival theory according to which Tudyov is derived from Tidmat: Wright, 
op. cit,; Ramsay, C.B. i, pp. 341-2; Roscher, Lez. ii, 2752-3. 





5. 
= Le Bas-Waddington, 1764.) 


This ins yn, copied at ‘Kirmastii near the mouth of the Rhyn- 
dakos in Mysia, is probably from Miletopolis, for Kirmastii and Melde 
have been shown to be near that ancient site (A#h. Mitt. xxix, 1904, 
P. 303)- : 

The bas-relief represents one man felling another to the earth. In 
the corner is seen an eagle standing at rest above the man who has been 
overthrown, Beneath is the inscription : 

AIOC APHTH (‘A mighty work of Zeus’) 
This monument is evidently a thank-offering to Zeus. The occasion of 
the god’s intervention, namely the fight between the two men, is here 
portrayed, just as were the birds of Diolrles and the trees of Stratoneikos 
(Gee above No. 1). The dper# was in this case the help of Zeus, typified 
in the eagle, by which the dedicator of the stele had been enabled to over- 
come his adversary. 

This use of dperd in the sense of Geta divas (Hesych. 5.2.) does not 
appear to occur in literature, unless we accept the text of Strabo, xvii, 1, 17, 
cvrypdgoucr 8 ries ras Beparrelas, AXNot 88 dperds roy évraiBa doylww ; 
see Syll? 784, note 2. In this passage, as in the above inscription and in 
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our n. 1, dper# appears to denote an act or manifestation of divine power. 
But just as 8¥vayus has two meanings (1) “ might,” (2) “ act of might,” 
“mighty work,” or “miracle,” so ive find dpery used in the same two 
senses, Its meaning “mighty work” was doubtless derived from the 
original meaning “might” which is found in these texts : 





LG. iv, 950 (4th cent. B.C.) : 
(1. 57) kal 768¢ ofis dperfis, Acedyme2, [rJodpyor Seckas. 
(1.79) rH p]av ov dperty, Brak, demep 7d Sixacov. 
1G. iv, 954: 
Sis dperfs [mapdbery|y, Aoedgmt, révbe dvd Onea 
ar}ézpov. 
Of the secondary meaning “ mighty work” the following epigraphic 
instances may be cited in addition to the two already mentioned : 
(1) Athens: ’A@mrdas Méveva dvdOnnev Sypwv (Boea dperyy ris Bcoh— 
. 5, 1426 = Spll? 784. 
(2) Crete: iBodcar] 8é we wrelovas dpera[s 700 Beo8.—Ath. Mitt, xxi, 
1906, pp. 68, 7 = Syll? 806. 
(3) Crete: "Pé8a AprewSdpov dperty [r]as 6e0%.—B.C.H. xxiv, 1900, 
P. 240. 
(4) Rome: 87 taea dperad eyvovro éi 70d SeBaaroi.—C..G. 5980 
= LG. xiv, 966 = Syll? 807 = LG.RR. i. 41. 
(5) Rome (?): belas &f Aavdrav door dpdoas dperds—L.G. xiv. 2068 
= IG.RR. i, 361 = Kaibel, Ep. gr. 615. 
(6) Stratonikeia in Caria: érupavjearéras mapéyovea ris elas buvd~ 
peas dperds—CL.G. 2715a = Le Bas-Wadd. 519, ll. 4-5. 
See S, Reinach's brilliant article in BCH, ix, 1885, p. 257 £5 R. 
Meister, Leips. Ber. 1891, p. 17 £5 Crusius, Pauly-Wiss, RE. ii. 670; 
Preuner, Ein delph. Weihgeschenk, 1900, pp. 94-5. 





LG. 








6 
(= Ath, Mitt. xxix, 1904, p. 318). 


‘The good photograph of this small stele published by Wiegand shows a 
bas-relief of ‘the god Mén, and below it an inscription which may be read 
and translated thus : 
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Tarawa "Agedyrlas 
xebuns Keputteon mals) 
Bloxn (A)eoyévou 
dubz pov. 
*Galliko, female slave of the Asklepian village of. the Keryzeis, (dedicates 
this as) ransom of Diogenes. 

The first line has hitherto been written: 

Tadtixd Avedymids 
and the following translation is given by Deissmann (tr. Strachan), Light 
From the Ancient East, 1910, p. 332: ‘To Gallicus (= the god Men) 
Asklepias (village of Keryza), maidservant of Diogenes, presents this 
ransom. Cf. also /.22.S. x, 1889, p. 227, n. 25; Roscher, Lez. ii, 2701; 
Rev, Et. gr. xiv, 1901, p. 300, n. 1. 

Wiegand seems to follow Buresch (Aus Lydien, p. 88) in regarding 
Tadduxés as an ethnic epithet of Mén. Yet no authority can be cited in 
support of this view, and since the geographical titles of the god all have a 
strong flavour of Asia Minor (eg. "Aexanvés, "Afwrrnpés, Kayapelrns, etc.), 
the cult of a ‘Gallic’ Mén seems highly improbable? Now a god whose 
efligy appears upon a stele need not be addressed by name in the’ text 
engraved below that effigy (eg. K.P. I, 35). A rendering of our inscriptién 
which omits this-questionable name of Mén seems therefore preferable to 
the current version, It only remains to show in the following notes that 
the translation above proposed is in itself satisfactory. 

L. 1, The woman's name, Tadued, has not to my knowledge 
previously been found, but it is correctly formed from the male name 
Tarrunés (CLG. 4153; Movociov, 1886, p. 40, n. $16’). 

CE. Berd (Z. 0, Perg. 223) and Biros (i. 230). 

Swod (Michel, 1412, 1420) and Sdaos (.G.RR. i 
Amps (K.P. I, n. 44) and Aijuos (Z. 0. Priene, 31 
Kneerd (Z. v. Perg. 206) and Kretros (#5, 481). 

‘Names derived from adjectives show the same formation 

CE. "Apiore and “Apieros (0.G-I, 809, 893). 

“Tepes and "Iepos (J.G. ii, 2243, 869). 
Kanddord and Kéauoros (Pape). 
Tpord and Wpros (2G. xii, 5, 186, 144). 
+ rarrucds=Gallic, not Galtian, which is Teraraxds 








704, 1). 
LG-R-R. i, 1246). 
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Since ethnic or geographical names were often given to slaves (cf. Kiémpios, 
Michel, 1406; Mapvaceés 0... 345), the name Tadrixe is appropriate 
for a raibioxn. 

*Aawdnmlas (for "Ackdymelas) is the spelling which we should expect 
at this date in lieu of the correct form ‘Aoedymelas. The iota having 
dropped out (cf, “Acwjreia, I.G.RR. i, 153, 442; Moveetov, 1875-6, p. 127, 
n. 26’), the adjective became in the current spelling "AcwMfrios ; of. Lv. 
Magn. 122, a, 6: x0(ptov) "Kaxdspriov. 

That a sacred village belonging to a sanctuary of Asklepios should be 
called "Acednmgla xdyn is characteristic of Asia Minor: cf. ‘Tep& edn 
(Several instances cited by Ramsay, C.B. i. p. 132, n. 3); xdun  Barro- 
awn (0.G.L. 262), Menokome, Atyochorion, Dioskome, ete. And if 
that village was one of several occupied by the Keryzeis (cf. the group of 
villages in the Hyrgaleian Avion, Ramsay, of. cit. i. p. 129), then a full 
description of Galliko’s origin required the village name to be followed by 
that of this tribe or city: ef. év Karwan xdun Dardraderpéor (Buresch, of. 
cit, p. 109; n. 50); Tlafdos Makepivos xebulns) MepSdxov gur(ijs) AdBmav 
(OGL. 619); § Atoceoplyz]av xaroreia [rij}s X. XeBalorqvav wédews 
(Ramsay, op. cit. i. p. 608, n. 498). Buresch (/oc. cit.) saw difficulties in join- 
ing ‘Aodrias with xéuns, but did not explain wherein they consist. 

Ll. 2,3. ma()8exn. A number of, female slaves were doubtless 
connected with this sacred village. Frinkel’s note on, the important 
Pergamene inscription (/. v. Perg. 251) describing the priest of Asklepios 
as master of the depo) mates, shews that such slaves were found at all 
sanctuaries of this god. They would naturally, like Galliko, inhabit the 
village adjacent to the sacred precinct 

For the dedication of a similar stele by a lep8ovdos, see HS. x, 
1889, p. 225, n. 17=Steinl. 15. ‘That slaves were able even to make 
religious foundations is shown by the rules of the sanctuary of Mén 
engraved for the Lycian slave Xanthos: Michel, 988=Roberts, ii, 141= 
Syil? 633 ; [best text now in 1.G. ii, 12, 1365-66 (1916)}- 

It is better to take (A)oyévou with A¥rpoy, and to assume that this 
propitiatory ‘ransom’ was given on behalf of some sinful relation, perhaps 
the father or husband, of Galliko. An example of this vicarious propitiation 
occurs above in No. 4; and others are to be found in Steinl. 4 and 7. 

W. H. BUCKLER. 








AMERICAN EWRASSY. 
Loxvox, Dec. 1916, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





THE Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
November 23rd, 1915, MR. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, presiding. 

The Secretary of the School (Mk. JoHN PENOYRE) submitted the 
following report on behalf of the Managing Committee for the Session 
1914-1915 :— 





In issuing their Report for the Session 1914-1915, the Managing Committee 
beg to state that it has been, in their opinion, neither possible nor reconcilable 
with public obligation to do more than to give facilities to such few students and 
ex-students as are ineligible for the National Service, and to maintain the School 
in good working order to form the nucleus for extended activity in the better future. 


‘A Roll of Honour.--It is proposed to issue at a later date a full list of 
those connected with the School who are serving their country, or who have already 
served it to the end. In the meantime all who knew him will grieve for the 
untimely death of the last Secretary of the School, William Loring. His death 
brings to a close a life of many and honourable activities characterised throughout 
by vitality, sincerity and good workmanship. At the School he had been Craven 
Student, excavator at Megalopolis, and Secretary for six years. In the world of 
‘education he was, successively, Examiner in the Education Department, Director 
of Education in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and Warden of the Goldsmiths’ 
College in the University of London. As a soldier he was trooper and corporal in 
the Imperial Yeomanry, and Lieutenant and Captain in the 2nd Scottish Horse. 
In South Africa he was severely wounded at Moedwill, being twice mentioned in 
despatches and receiving the medal for distinguished service in the field. In the 
present war, after serving in various parts of the kingdom in home defence, he was 
rounded at Gallipoli, and died on October 22nd on board a hospital ship. 
Whatever Loring did he did thoroughly and well, but, as was truly said of him at 

1s 
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the impressive service recently held to his memory, his most striking quality was 
his capacity for bringing out in others something of his own high enthusiasm for 
good work. 

‘The School has also to deplore the death, in his country’s service, of G. L. 
Cheesman, formerly Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford, and student of 
the School 1908-1909. His connexion with Athens was not a long one, but the 
School is proud of its association with an admirable student and teacher of Roman 
history and antiquities, and a growing power in liberal education. 





‘The Committee regret to record the death of an honorary member of the 
School, Dr. Alexander Van Millingen, Professor of History in the Robart College, 
Constantinople. Much of the careful work embodied in his books on Byzantine 
Constantinople was done under difficulties of ill health and disturbed environment, 
through which he took his quiet way with an ever-cheerful courage. He had his 
reward in the subject he loved and in the appreciation of a few friends whom he 
could seldom see. His influence with his pupils of every nationality at the College 
is a remarkable instance of the ascendancy which a quiet mind can win over varied 
and difficult material. 


Changes in the Personnel of the School.—The Committee regret to 
announce that at the end of: this session Mr. Hasluck’s long and honourable 
dininistration as Assistant Director and Librarian comes to an end. Mr. Hasluck 
was first a student as long ago as x9or, while he has held office since 1906. Many 
generations of students remember gratefully his kindly hetp and companionship, 
while the growth and skilful arrangement of the Library is a memorial of his work 
in that department. In addition to these official Iabours Mr. Hasluck has poured 
forth in Annual after Annual a series of articles of wide range and meticulous 
accuracy dealing particularly with the later history and antiquities of the Levant. 
‘Much of his material, dealing as it does with an unexplored field which he has 
‘made peculiarly his own, should find a more permanent form. The Committee 
have recently had the pleasure of nominating Mr. Hasluck an Honorary Student 
of the School 

"The Committee has received with regret the resignation of a member oftheir 
body, Mr. Walter S. George, who has been associated with the School for the past 
ten years, during which time his artistic taste and unrivalled ingenuity have always 
been at its service. ‘The good wishes of the School go with Mr. and Mrs. George 
to his new and important sphere of work in Delhi. Mr. H. H. Jewell, another old 
student of the School, has been nominated to fill his place. 


The Director.—The new Director of the School, Mr. A. J. B. Wace, after 
completing the Catalogue of the Burlington Fine Arts Club Winter Exhibition 
of Greek and Turkish embroideries, proceeded to Alexandria, where he studied in 
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the local museum. He reached Athens at the end of November, and spent the 
session carrying out the ordinary duties of Director while in residence, and also in 
very varied explorations, of which the following is a summary. 

Early in. January he left for Macedonia, spending some three wecks in 
travelling. He first visited the ancient city of Tsiatma, between Domokos and 
Pharsala, and then travelled from Kalabaka ofé Diskata, the monastery of Vunasa, 
Luciani, Serfije and Kovane to the railway at Sorovich, and thence to Salonica. 
From Salonica he went to western Chaleidike to explore the Olynthus district. 
Going by Vasilike and Galatista to Polygyros, he examined the sites of Olynthus 
and Mekyberna and retuned to Salonica by Sufilar and Uchevli, noting several 
prehistoric sites. At Easter he made a short journey from Chaleis to Carystos, 
visiting Eretria, Dystos, the ruins at Zarka, and the alleged temple or signal station 
of the summit of Mt. Ocha. In May, after walking to Sunion down the west const 
of Attica, he went to Corinth, where he enjoyed the hospitality of the American 
School and visited Sicyon, Pheneos, Stymphalos, Nemea, Cleonae, and Solyyeios, 
and also ascended Mt. Kyllene. ‘The greater part of June he spent at Corinth, 
assisting at the invitation of the American School in the excavation of Mycenaean 
Corinth’ (Ephyra), which promises to be a site of great importance. At the end 
of the excavation he went with Mr. Blegen to Nauplia to study the pottery from 

ms and Mycenae in the Museum there. In August, during a journey to 
Bucharest, he visited the muscum there and in Sofia, and negotiated with the 
Bulgarian and Rumanian authorities for exchanging their publications with the 
Annual. At the end of August he paid a short visit to Chaeronea to study 
the prehistoric pottery in the museum, and then ascended Parnassus by way of 
Daulis and the Convent of Jerusalem, descending to Tithorea, the walls of which, 
he reports, are well preserved. 

Owing to the impossibility under present conditions of carrying on excavations 
on a normal scale, the Director, at the suggestion of the Greek authorities, and of 
Dr. Stais in particular, determined to re-examine the pottery from the excavations 
at Mycenae, and to conduct if possible a small excavation for stratigraphical 
purposes at Lema. ‘The knowledge which has accrued during the last twenty years, 
and Mr. Wace’s own skill as a ceramographist, give good hopes of new light on 
‘Mycenaean questions generally froth this undertaking, ; 





























The Assistant Director.—Mr. F. W. Hasluck, M.A., Librarian and 
Assistant Director of the School, arrived in Athens at the end of November, and 
remained there for the rest of the winter, studying various subjects, chieBy 
connected with the religion and folklore of Turkey, and preparing articles for the 
‘Annual, Early in March he left Athens for Epirus with the object of collecting 
information on the Bektashi sect. Owing to continuous bad weather he found it 
inadvisable to proceed N. of Yannina. Through the kindness of the French 
Consul, however, he made acquaintance with some leading members of the sect in 
question, temporarily resident in Yannina, from whom he gained much new and 
valuable information. Retuming eé Arta, he arrived at Athens and set out almost 
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immediately for Crete, where be got into touch with the Bektashi communities 
of Candia and Caned to the considerable advantage of his studies. He retuned 
to Athens, and in June set out to continue his researches in E. Macedonia and 
S. Albania (N. Epirus). 

‘The route taken was (2) in Macedonia; oid Larissa to Elassona, Serfije, 
Anaselitsa, Castoria, and (é) in N. Epirus; Korytzk, Kolonia, Leskovik, Premeti, 
Tepelen, Argyrokastro, Delvino, SS. Quaranta, whence to Corfu. On this route 
he visited ten Bektashi convents and collected much information, confirming the 
views, set forth in his article Ambiguous Cults and Bektashi Propaganda, as to the 
history of the sect in S. Albania, 

‘At Corfu he investigated some points in the cult of S. Spyridon, whose church 
is a place of Bektashi pilgrimage, and collected information on the craft of eifon- 
paiiting, and in particular on the eikonography of the neomartyr S. George of 
‘Yannina (+ 1838), which offers some points of considerable interest. He returned 
to Athens July 2. 

Mr. Hasluck takes this opportunity of bringing to the notice of the Committee, 
as a possible subject for future students, especially architectural, of this and the 
Roman school, the important ruins at SS. Quaranta (Onchesmos). In particular 
the great ruined church of the Forty Saints, noticed already by Leake, deserves 
‘more attention than it has hitherto received. It is of very large dimensions (about 
‘28 x 13 m.) and externally rectangular in plan ; the walls stand to the springs of 
the main vaults. ‘The internal’ plan is, in all probability, unique, the aisles being 
replaced by three hemicycles’ on either side. There are traces of a baptistery 
adjoining the church on the N. side, and there is said to be a large crypt. The 
‘church bears all the characteristics of late Roman (rather than Byzantine) buildings, 
a fact which coincides with the date rendered probable by other considerations— 
the age of Justinian. Besides this church the ruins at SS. Quaranta include a fort 
anda smali walled town, with churches and other buildings still standing within it, 
all being of about the same date as the great church. ‘The inn at SS. Quaranta is 
‘good and communication with Corfu (two hours) frequent. 








Library.—Owing to the unprecedented conditions the accessions to the 
Library show a natural falling off in number. For gifts of books the School is 
indebted to the following: H.M. Govt. of India, Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, Egypt Exploration Fund (Graeco-Roman Branch), "ExraBevrucds 
“Owdos (Athens), Movacryptax’) "Emerpory) (Candia). Messrs. MacLehose and the 
Cambridge University Press have kindly presented works published by them. The 
following authors have been good enough to present copies of their works :—Prince 
Caetani, Dr. Crispis, Dr. E. Breccia (Alexandria), Sir Arthur Evans, Prof. Gerola 
(Ravenna), Prof. Halliday, Prof. Torga of Bucharest, Dr. Soteriades, Dr. Stais, 
Sir C. Waldstein, Dr. Zerbos, Mr. A. E. Zimmern, Donors of miscellaneous works 
are:—Mr. J. Bourchier, Lady Evans, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, Prof. orgs, Mr. D. P. 
Petrococchino, Dr. Siderides, the Director, the Librarian, 
‘The rules of the Library are in course of reissue. 
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‘The lack of Students due to the war has been turned to account by the 
Director for the reorganisation of the Finlay Library, which normally forms the 
Students’ common room, ‘The scheme includes (1) a more permanent arrangement 
and cataloguing of the Finlay MSS. and Papers, undertaken by the Director, and 
(2) rearrangement and completion of catalogue of printed books, which has fallen 
to the Librarian’s share, At the end of the session about 600 cards had been 
written for printed books hitherto uncatalogued (general literature, British and 
foreign history, novels and miscellanea) and definite shelf-numbers and places 
assigned to 8o shelves of books. Mr. Hasluck hopes before leaving the School to 
complete his share of the scheme. 


The School Premises.—Improvements are being carried ont in the yorden 
which, when ‘completed, will add markedly to the amenities of the temenos. ‘The 
Director proves a skilled arboriculturist, and the trees are being thinned, rearranged 
and added to, The tennis court has been reorientated, the lower gate replaced, 
and steps taken to keep.the premises free from unauthorised visitors. 





Publications.—The twentieth volume of the Annual of the School has just 
appeared, and the School is once more indebted to Miss C. A. Hutton for acting 
as editor. Good progress has been made with the publication, on which Prof. 
Bosanquet and others are engaged, of the remains discovered at Palaikastro, in 
Crete. Mr. Dawkins’ important work on Cappadocia is in the press, and a mono- 
graph, on Archaeological Excavation, by an old student, friend and helper of the 
School, Mr. J. P. Droop, is due to appear. 








Acknowledgements.—Acknowledgement has been made, in the course ot 
this report, of much valued help given in various directions, but the thanks of the 
School are due in an especial degree to H.B.M.’s Minister at Athens, Si 
Elliot, for many acts of goodwill ; to the Greek archaeological authorities, and 
especially to Drs. Koruniotis and Stais; to many ephors of the provinces; and to 
Prof. Torga, of Bucharest, and Dr. Breccia, of Alexandria, for facilities given to the 
Director. 











Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shews a credit balance of 
£426 175. 2d. as compared with a similar balance of £62 ros. 4d. for the preceding 
year. The total of the Annual Subscriptions is £655 ros., which shews a falling.off 
of £116 as compared with last year. Of this decrease £100 is due to the lapse 
of the subscription from Oxford University. Since the closing of the books we have 
received a grant of £25 from the University, which will be repeated next year. 
Expenditure, owing to the suspension of excavations, and the fact that no student- 
ship has been granted during the year, has been considerably less, which accounts 
for the unusually large surplus of receipts. 

‘The expenses incurred in the publication of the Annual shew commendable 
economy, and are actually less than the receipts for the sales brought into account 
for the year. 
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An investment of £1,100 in 3} per cent. War Stock was effected early in the 
financial year, and subsequently sufficient of 43 per cent. War Loan was applied for 
to admit of the conversion of our holding into the latter security. ‘The conversion 
hhas now been carried through, and the investments of the School consist of 
42,000 India 3 per cent. Stock and £1,100 of War Loan 4} per cent. 

‘The Committee cannot ask for any financial help which it would be inconsistent 
with public obligation to bestow. But whatever can be honourably given to keep 
the School going to the better future will be, they feel assured, help well merited 
and well expended. 





The Chairman in moving the adoption of the Report touched on the 
cessation of Mr. Hasluck’s appointment, the losses sustained by death, 
and other points. The adoption of the Report was seconded by Dr. LEAF 
and carried unanimously. 

PROFESSOR BOSANQUET proposed the following motion, wl 
seconded by MR. WHIBLEY, and carried unanimously : 








ich was 





“That Smk ARTHUR EvaNs, Mr. HocartH, Sik CectL Harcourt- 
SMITH and MR. ZinMERN be re-elected on the Committee, that Mr. H. H. 
JuweLt be elected a member of the Committee in the place of Mr. W. S. 
Geonce, who has resigned his seat on his departure for India, That 
Mr. YoRKE be reappointed Treasurer and MR. PENOYRE be reappointed 
Secretary.” 


A vote of thanks to the Auditors, Messrs: Price, WATERHOUSE, 
was carried unanimously. 

Mk. J. P. Droop then read a‘paper on “Methods of Archeological 
Excavation.” After pictures of various sites of interest had been shown 
the proceedings terminated. - 





INCOME AND“EXPENDITURE, 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHEN. 


1914-1915. 
,RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE. 


38D OctoneR, 1914, TO 2xv OcronER, 1915. 














: Lad 
Sabscrptons received for the year 635 10.0 
Stbecripions reccved for pat yeas 28 5 0 
Govenment Grats ss 000 8 
Injereston Investments to Sept 1s, 

13 rtm § © 
atest on Deposit Bos 
Sale of Annuals, Vol, L-XVIIL | 168 7 10 
Spedal, Donations for the eons 
eet : 320 

Lngia to 6 
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House Maintenance (as _provied 
from London to June 30th, 1915). 64 16 5 


Hostel Malntsance 
provided from Landon ££ &. 

mht & 
‘Lees Stadents' Foos! 1 16 





| setay—Diecor 
Salary—Assistant Director 
Salary—Seeretary toJune 30th, 
Pabliation of Annual (Vol. X 
Rent to September goth, 1915 
Printing, Postage, and Stationery 
Balance, 

‘ret Expenditure, 




















5 
1915) 40 0 
6 
4 


‘excess of Receipts 


a 


° 


hia62 10 6 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


3RD Octousr, 1914, 70 2xD OcrouER, 1915. 


Donations as per lst 





‘over Expenditures. 


excess of Receipts 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT, 2np Octovr, 1915. 





hak hind 
Snteripions pid in advance . 3g 0 | Invesment— eee 
‘Anniversary Funds per lat Account 289 9 6 | 62000 India. 3% 
Meg. Sacks Trot Fund £2 Stock at par 200 0 0 
(Income Account) as ‘£1,100 War Stock 
pele Acout.) ) 38 45 Bixateort 1,036 4 3 
Received during the year 17 18 7 Eijge War Lana 
BET 3 0| “Bxopaccne 
Overdraft at Bank... . 25 1 9 paid) at cost =. 880 0 0 aie 
oo mets aad Sandy Debtors 788 
iy ar pert 
Recor Oe gases 
Aad balance of Revense ; 
tetera gai / 
Panes of Capt / 
dee a oe 
eo 4 8 





£4033 121 





Examined and found correct, 
EDWIN WATERHOUSE, F.CA. 


12th Novenber, 1915. 


Donarions. 


DONATIONS—I914-1915. 


DONATIONS, 1914-1915. 








bond 
Abercromby, Hon. J... . 00 
Magdalen College, Oxford 10 0 0 
Queen's College, Oxford 500 
Chance, A. F. 330 

£38 3 0 

SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR THE TENNIS COURT. 

Droop, J. Pees sss 7 . inte e 
Halliday, W. R. : roo 
Ormerod, H. A. 11° 

4320 
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“ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—I914-1915. 


























Load 

‘The University of Cambridge . . . .- 1180 00 

The Helene Societys we LL LL lito 88 

The Society of Antiuaries 222222212225 3 8 

TheleeisLivay ss 2222222112 bbe 

Trasenose College, Oxtord 50.0 

Christ Church, Osford 236 

Corpus Christ College, Oxford ees 

Cyprus Museum. ite 

Kings College, Cambridge > | 100 6 

Magaten Coleye, Oxford 300 

MeGill Universtiy - = = en 350 

Netleship Library. 2S 2 306 

Sohn Cole Liiny Hone 

rdncy Univers rte 

Uistoition de Ueetins Phlogiges Easinie’! | 1 18 

Univesity College, Reading nit arose 

Victoria University of Manchester) 22222! $00 

Westminster Scho! Library : ite 

Museo i Gesst 108 

Emmanuel College 500 

Bea o 
ought forward 289 14 0 rough forward 518 18 ‘0 
Abercromby, Hom fs 3 3 0 Buxton, AF grate 
Aint ey Byse 2 8 Carls, Miss tie 
‘Adcock, FE Lies Garr, Rev, A. rie 
Allbutt, Prof Si tre Caspar, roe 
Andersoa James: 22) t to | Caton, R ite 
Ashby, Thomas tte | Christe Miss’a: ! tie 
rie | Gamer. roe 
100 | ChrkeThombii, 7B 1.1 0 
Babee er dye Clausen, Arc. ite 
Barrington, hire Russet” <1 1 9 Ciiseoid, Hi roe 
Beaumont’ H. D. rie Colchester; Lad $08 
Beals Dol rte Sole, AC. fae 
Boneckeobs Si 1214-2 8 | Gompton es. wid 21 1 tS 
Bevan ER.» too | GoleR tre 
Blackburn, Mi: ite Corbet, Sir V. roe 
Blomfield, 220 Growtoos, J. We” * 220 
Bocanquet Miss EP." | 1 1 0 Davidson LO.B.. 2 To 
Bosanquet, Prof. R.C. 1 1 1 0 Dickins, G. r1ro} 
Briggs Miss M. G. rie Donaldion, Rev SAD 1 1 6 
Bristol Bishopof; .). tt 0 | Droop, eB. ite 
Brooks, Kev Stopioa’ 1 4 8 Dungy RH. Sl! toe 
Brooks EW. | 10 0 Blot Sir F. E.. toe 
Barety, Jf. ite Eumorfopouios,C rte 
Barows DERM.) oT 18 Eumorfopotlos, N 200 
Bury, Prof. J. B. tro Evans, A. J. . 1000 


Carried forward £318 18 0 Carried furward £360 15 


pee 
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ISG R Ee cE SOOT ACER Roe DEC boe Co oa MoS Bag eee 


Brough forward 1 : 
Farside, Mrs. 

Fletchel, BM. 
Fortes 8 
Fore TAs ik: 
Fowler, W.We. | 
Pramiata, Dew.) Ll 
Fc eS. 
Bry, Sir 

Furneaus, LR. 
Gardiner E” Norsian 
Gardner, Prof EA. 
Gardner, Prof Perey 
Giveen, R. L- 
Goochy 6. P- 
Foe, 















Hall it. 
Halliday, iiss GH. 
Halliday, WR. 
Handcock, W. 
Ham, P- 
Hasluck, b. F 
Haves, Miss = 1 | 
Heberden, Rec 
Het, W. 5. 
Hor 1 
Hogarth, D. 
Hoty. 
apkinson, 
Hotton, iss C 
Karo, Dr, G 
Kenyon, 
Keser, Dr. 
Lasceltes, Bb. 
af Herbert 3 
ent Water SL 5 
Tenis, Nes 
Lindley, sis J 
Lloyd, Stiss ti 
Loewy, Prot D.E. 111 1 3 
Korimen Miss Hei 12-1 0 
Soa 
tt 





















5 
i 
1 
° 
° 
° 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Carried forward £481 








Bronght forward 8s 
MacLehose, fej... + 
Macmillan GA, 5 
Macmillan) WE. F! 
Marindin, G. E 





Marshall, FH 





‘Minuirn, ) 
‘Mitchell, Mrs. EH. 
Moloney, W. A. 





forrison, W. 

Moss, Rev. Preb. H.W, 
Myers, E. 

Myine, Mrs, : 
Newman, W. L. 
Nightin 

Oxden, Mrs Po. 
Pali, Mes. F 
Pearse, Rev 


ee ne en en eet Snr tnt nnn 1 











se, Mrs. J. W : 
Pennant, Hon. Alice D. 
Penoyre, J. B. 





Pesel, Miss Louisa, F. 
Petrocochino, D. P. 
Phillimore, Prof. J. S. 
Pickard-Cambridge, AW. 
Piddington, J..G. s+ 
Kington, A.C. 
Pilling x 
Pollock, 
Poynter, Sir Ej 
Pryor, MR. 
Pyddoke, Miss 31 
Radford, Miss 
Reid, Dre. 
Rendall, Dr. 
Richards, Hi.” 
Ridgeway, Prof, W 
Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys 
Rodd, Sic 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—i914-19¢5 (continue), 
had Load 
Be le forward 608 19 0 Brought peas 638 1 oO 
Shove, Miss E. . . 10 Ward, Dr. A. = 100 
Sloane, Miss re | Weber Sirf: ri 
Smithy A re | Webstty EW, 108 
Hines Cap Ac! re | Weiss : heats 
Tod MeN re lj Leomard’ | 2) 1 o 8 
Tod, Mis. o 8 | Mion Merit cial 2 1 1 8 
Tove, Rev. HF. oo | Wilso RD, Shae 
Tier Mise to | Withers, J.J tre 
Vaughan EL. | roe | Woodhouse, W. tre 
Vermiy Mrs 222! 11 8 | Woodwarda, Tre 
Vice Mei D1 be 8] Waany et ire 
Wace fire |! 239 | Wyndtam, Hon. tre 
Wager fi ade | vane vw. 508 
Walden sie QTL a 8 22 
beaericegean © | Total. .... £655 10 0 
Carried forward £638 1 0 pxcncsng 
ba, Be 
Received during the year. oe ns Gets 0 
Paidinadrancelast year 11200 lL lll ae 
18 © 
Less Paid advance at dite... 330 
ld on account of the year 19tt 
is below = tre 
Paid’ on account of the year 1915-14 
as below pyri) dee 
A on 88 
Ege o 
Received during the year subscription for rott-12 
WPcD. Buckdeg GE aca) sell this Sone RO aioe 





Received during the year subscriptions for 1913-14 :— 
Christ Church, Oxford 
Nettleship Library 
Beaumont, HD. 
Buckler, W. J. 
Cartis, Miss 0. 
Empedocles, E. 
Frisch, E. S. 
Given, R. Le 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—t914-1915 (consinued). 








Subscriptions received in advance hd 
Burnet, J. J. rio 

» P. B. 11° 
Seebohm, rio 
4330 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS.’ 





THE Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, on Tuesday, November 28th, 1916, 
Mr. GEORGE A, MACMILLAN, Chairman of the Managing Committee, 
presiding. 

MR. JOHN PeNovRE, Secretary of the School, submitted the following 
Report on behalf of the Managing Committee for the Session 1915-1916 :— 








‘The Managing Committee beg to present the following Report for the Session 
1915-1916. 

During the present eventful years the utmost those entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the School can hope to do is to keep the various departments in working 
order, ready for renewed activities in the better future, and meantime to render 
every national service that lies in their power. ‘The Managing Committee are in a 
position to state that everything possible has been done in both directions, but 
friends must wait for information under the second heading until after the war. 





Roll of Honour.—Since the issue of the last Report, two names must be 
added to the School’s Roll of Honour. The Committee grieve to record the 
death of Captain Guy, Dickins, King’s Royal Rifles, on July 17th, from wounds 
received in action three days before. Captain Dickins was a student of the School 
for five years (1904-1909). His main interest was in ancient sculpture, and the 
first volume of the Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum was his work. His clear 
and concise treatment of the early sculptures is at once an admirable summary and 
corrective of the needlessly elaborate literature that has overgrown these works. 
His restoration of the great group by Damophon shewed a rare conjunction of 
imagination in forming an idea and patience in working it out. It is to be regretted 
that he did not live to carry out his work on Hellenistic sculpture to which he was 
attracted by the mass of material, original or derived, awaiting the author of a 

Owing to the unavoidable delay in the poblication of the smmual, the Committee have 


decided to print the Reports and Balance Sheets, ete, for the two Sessions 1914-1016 in this 
volume 


at 
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comprehensive work devoted to this subject. Friends of the School will be glad 
to learn that some of his materials will be available for publication in the Avnual 
and elsewhere. It might be said of all Dickins’ work, save indeed of that which 
he laid aside for his country’s service, that whatever he took up, he saw through to 
the end; he brought to it a good eye, a full memory, « ready pen, and a real love 
of the beautiful, ‘The Grecks admired him for his handsome presence and easy 
tongue, while in the Common Room at the School he was honoured for his gifts 
and loved for his kind and merry heart. 

‘The Schoo! has further to mour the death on the field of honour of Secon 
Lieutenant Roger Meyrick Heath, Somersetshire Light Infantry, who enlisted in 
the Public: Schools’ Battalion at the beginning of the way, ng been 
gazetted to the Somersetshire Light Infantry, crossed to France on September 13th, 
1916, and was killed instantaneously by a shell two days later. At Oxford he had 
been awarded the University Diploma in Archaeology with tion in Greek 
Epigraphy. He won the Newdigate and had published a yolume of verses. In 
Heath the School loses a good comrade, a scholar of rare promise, and a true 
‘inheritor of unfulfilled renown.’ 


























The Director.—During the whole of the Session the Director's services 
have been lent, with the approval of the Committee, to H.BM. Legation, where 
he is employed mainly as director of Relief for the British Refugees from Turkey. 
He spent June, 1916, at Corinth, at the invitation of the American School, helping 
Mr. Blegen to continue the excavation of the Mycenacan site discovered last year. 
Farther interesting discoveries were made this year which will throw light on the 
civilisation of the Peloponnesus in prehistoric times. Remarkable is the discovery 
of a new prehistoric painted pottery allied to Minyan ware but with fine freehand 
floral designs recalling those of Phylakopi. In August, Mr. Wace made another 
short visit of six days to Corinth to see the excavation of another prehistoric. site, 
‘where ware of the second ‘Thessalian period has been found underlying Uefrais 
ware. The Committee wish to record their gratification that the Director of the 
British School was invited to give his help in these important excavations carried 
on by his American colleagues. 

During the winter as time allowed, the Director continued his study of the 
pottery from Mycenae and superintended the execution of archaeological drawings 
made by M. E. Gilligron, fils. ‘The Director also conducted the examination, at 
the instance of the Ministry of National Economy; of candidates for a diploma 
in English to enable them to become teachers of English in the public commercial 
schools. In a similar capacity he had the pleasure of assisting his French collea 
‘M. Fougtres, in conducting examinations for the French Ministry of Publi 
Instruction. He was also consulted by H-R-H. Princess Alice with reference to 
an exhibition of Greek embroideries and other arts which she proposed to hold. 















































‘The Library.—Some New Rules for the management of the Library have 
been put in force, and, so far as can be seen at present, work well. ‘The Library, 
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in view of the abnormal conditions, has been closed to the general public, but 
students have been able to obtain admission. Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Hasluck 
have worked there during the Session as well as members of the French and 
American Schools and several Greek scholars. In addition some resident sub- 
scribers and various members of the British colony have made use of it. The 
additions to the Library have been few. Several important works’ have been 
received from the ‘Trustees of the British Museum—but these, with other books 
siven to the School, have not yet been despatched to Athens ; the actual additions 
consist mainly of periodicals and a certain number of books presented by thei 
authors or by friends of the School. Mr. Hasluck, Professor Andreades, Mr. 
Petrocochino and Mr. Fotheringham may be named among these. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie has kindly presented his books to the Common Room Library. 








The School Premises.—Various visitors to Athens on Government service 
have availed themselves of the Director's invitation to stay in the Hostel. Sundry 
minor repairs to the fabri¢ have been executed and the question of fitting wire 
{gauze mosquito screens to all the doors and windows is under consideration. ‘The 
Director's -house has been improved by the installation of a bathroom and the 
purchase of appropriate furniture for the old Library. The improvements planned 
by the Director in the garden continue to take shape, but have been somewhat 
seriously impeded by a very hot and dry season which’has made gardening very 
Aiffcult. ‘The work at present in hand is the levelling of the banks on either side 
of the main walk leading down to the Hostel, and an attempt to give it an 
architectonic appearance more in keeping with’the general laying out of the garden. 
‘two garden benches given by the Hon. W. Erskine have been added to the Hostel 
garden. ‘he new tennis court has been much used and from every point of view 
is a great success. 


Suggested Purchase of Additional Land.—During the Session the 
Monastery of the Holy Angels near the School obtained leave from the Ministry of 
Ecclesiasties to offer for sale the plot of land directly opposite the Schools on the 
slope of Lycabettus, on the other side of Speusippus Street. A sale by auction of 
some lots actually took place but through the vigorous representations of the 
Difectors of the two schools, aided by the British and American Ministers, this 
sale was annulled and the two schools now have a right of pre-emption, subject 
to certain limitations. In this connection the School is much indebted to 
Sir F. Elliot, who in this has, as always, shown himself a warm friend of the 
School, to Mr. Hill, to whom the bulk of, the negotiations have so far fallen, and to 
‘Mr. Ioannides of the Ecclesiastical Commission for friendly advice and help. 














Acknowledgments.—In addition to the persons mentioned above the 
School is deeply grateful to Mr. Kuruniotis, Chief of the Archaeological Section of 
the Ministry of Education, for his kindness to the School, and to Dr. Stais, Director 
‘of the National Museum, for the courteous help he invariably gives to those who 
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wish to study the treasures in his charge. ‘Yo Miss Hutton the Schoot owes this 
year a double debt of gratitude for undertaking, in Mr. Penoyre’s absence, much 
of the secretarial work of the School, in addition to the valued help she has so long 
given by editing the Annual 


Publications.—Considerable progress has been made with the arrangement 
of the material for the Palaikastro publication. ‘The plans have been completed 
by Mr. W. S, George, Mr. H. H. Jewell, and Mr. Heaton Comyn, and some of 
the illustrations have been prepared, but for the present the work is at a standstill 
owing to the absence abroad of Professor Bosanquet and Mr. R. M. Dawkins. 
The appearance of Vol. xxi. of the anual has heen delayed by difficulties 
inseparable from the present conditions, but the Editors hope to distribute it early 











in the New Year. It contains papers by Dr. Leaf, the late Guy Dickins, the 
Director, Mr. Hasluck and others. 
Mr. R. M. Dawkins’ important study of the dialect of Cappadocia, Modern 








Greek in Asia Minor, appeared in June, 1916, and has aroused great interest, not 
only among philologists, but among folk for the work includes a large 
collection of Folk-tales. “A chapter on the subject-matter of these tales is contributed 
by another ex-student of the School, Professor W. 






Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shows a credit balance of 
As6t 18s, 4d, as compared with a similar balance of £426 178 2d. for the 
preceding year. 

‘The total of the Annual Subscriptions is only £588 16s. od. a decrease 
of £86 05. od. as compared with last year, and of £202 os. od. as compared 
with two years ago. 

Expenditure has remained low owing to the causes mentioned in last year's 
Report and the saving of a salary to an Assistant Director. 

Credit is taken in the Accounts for the sale of the Annual, while the 
expenditure on the forthcoming Azzuad, which in normal times would have 
appeared in the Accounts, will, owing to the delay in its publication, not be shewn 
until hest year. 

‘Phe reasons for the serious decrease in our subscriptions are too obvious for 
comment, but it is eamestly hoped that bottom has now been touched, and that 
there will be no further falling-off to be reported in nest year’s Accounts. 

















The CHAIRMAN then delivered the following address -— 


‘The first paragraphs of the Report which is in your hands shew that the 
Director, in spite of other claims arising out of the war, has been able to do 
some archaeological work of real importance in connexion with the American 
excavations at Corinth, I may touch later upon the war work which has centred 
round the School and Hostel, although the time has not yet come for a full record. 

‘As last year, we have again to mourn the loss of distinguished members of the 
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School who have fallen in the service of their country. Of these, special mention 
is due to Guy Dickins, whose past services to the School are known to us all, and 
who has shewn on the field of battle, as all his friends could have foreseen, the 
same high qualities of manliness and courage, of hard work and devotion, to duty, 
which marked his career as a student and a teacher. Mr, Roger Heath was much 
younger, but had done very promising work. There is something specially tragic 
in the fact that he met his death within only a day or two of his arrival on 
the Western front. 

By the death of Sir Edwin Egerton the School has lost a friend whose 
ind offices were constantly at its disposal, both while he was British Minister 
in Athens, and after his transfer to other diplomatic posts. Hee was specially active 
‘on the School's bebalf in the memorable year 1895, when the meeting held by the 
then Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VIL.) at St. James's Palace was 
followed almost immediately by the successful petition in favour of a Government 
grant, 

‘Mr. Macmillan then referred to the political situation in Greece as causing 
serious anxiety to all true friends of the country. He also referred at some length 
to services rendered to the Allied cause in the Levant by the Director and other 
distinguished former students ‘of the School, drawing freely upon an article on the 
subject which had appeared in the Zimes in August, 1916. 

‘Mr. Macmillan then mentioned a charge made against the British naval 
authorities by an eminent German archaeologist, of bombarding the site of the 
temple of Apollo.at Didyina, and the statements made from observations on the 
spot by a former student of the School which seemed to show that the charge was 
unfounded. 

After a passing reference to the use made of the Hostel by various visitors to 
Athens, as mentioned in the Report, the Chairman concluded : 

We are proud to think that at a time when its normal functions are 
suspended the School and its members have been able to render useful service 
in the great cause in which the nation and its allies are now engaged. And 
we must all hope that our Director, Mr. Wace, who has himself been active 
in such work, may, after the grave anxieties which have overshadowed his first 
years in office, yet have the satisfaction of resuming his natural occupations, with 
2 fall complement of students, and add, with his wide knowledge and prolonged 
experience of the country, to the prestige gained by the School under his 
distinguished predecessors. 

Trhave much pleasure in moving the adoption of the Report. 





‘MR. MACMILLAN concluded by moving the adoption of the Report. 
‘This was Seconded by MR. ARTHUR SMITH and carried unanimously. 

‘Mx. FARsIDe proposed and PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER seconded 
the following motion, which was carried unanimously : ‘That Mx. J. P. 
DRoop be elected a member of the Committee, and that PROFESSOR 
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Bosanqvet, PRoFEssor J. L. Myxes, and Mx. L. Wurney, retiring 
under Rule XIII. (3), and “being eligible for re-election, be re-elected on 
the Committee. ‘That Mx. V. W. YoRKE be re-elected Treasurer, and 
Mr. PENOyYRE Secretary.’ 

The proceedings closed with a unanimous vote of thanks to the 
Auditors, Messrs. Price, WATERHOUSE. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
1915-1916. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE. 


3kD OcronER, 1915, TO anv OcronRR, 1916. 


nd 
Subseriptions reesived forthe year“. $88 16 ‘0 | 
Subseriptions received for the year | 








11S : 220 
Government Grant. I 5000 0 
Interest on Investments to July sth, 

191. 10) 100 
Interston Deposit to June 30, 1925. ar 3. 6 
Sale of Annuals, Vols I-XIX. . 103 6 3 
Special Donation for Excavations in 

Crate Foca 


£4325 18 9 














Howe Muinenance (as provided 
fram Londen from ely 11915 
to Sept. oth, 1916) % 
Hostel Maintenance (as 
provided from London £ 5. d, 
to Sept. 30th, 1916) - 192 15.6 
Zess Students? Fees 
‘and other Receipts 178 10 8 
1% 
Salary—Director . 500 
Salary —Seeretary(to June 30th, 1916) 40 
Pablication of Annual (Vol. XX.) . 23 
Rent to September 30th, 1916 0 
“Printing, Postage, and Stationery, 13 
Expenditure in’ connection with 
sxeavations « a 
Exgentoe on Teois Court (batt, 
Balance, being excess of Receipts 
cover Expenditare s6r 
61325 


[1915-1916 





RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


3xD Octouxn, 1915, To 2ND OcronER, 1916. 


Lad 
Donations asperlist . . jo 00 











Library 
Toss on conversion of 38% War 
Loan oy . 
alane, ‘being excess of Rectpts 
ote ty _ 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT, 2xp Octonur, 1916. 




















had: bad 
Subscriptions paid in advance. . 33 0 | Investments— Lud 
Anniversury Funds per ast Account 289 0 6 | India 3% Stock at 
Mrs. Sach’s Trust Find £0. Darr s+ 2,000 0 0 
a5 per lst Account. “6 30 | 42x War Lean ditto 14100 0 0 
Received during the year 16 — 100 0 0 
meer SE ae 6 9 | Cashat Bank— i 
Balance, representingthe | Gurrent Account. 163 14 4 
‘ats of the School Deposit dito. | 1,300 0 0 
other than land, build A 16g 
fogs frie, "and j Sundry Debio 5s 
brary, as pet les 
Account. 3,660 4 § 
Add Balance of Revenwe 
forthe yer = $6118 4 
Add Balance of Capital 
‘Account 15 § 
— 237 8 3 
L460 18 6 Labor 18 6 





Examined and found coreect, 


EDWIN WAT! 





ERIOUS 





» RCA. 


27th November, 1916, 
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[rors-1916 
DONATIONS—I915-1916. 
DONATIONS, 1915-1916, 
Land. 
Osford University . 200 
Queen’s College, Oxford 300 





SPECIAL DONATION FOR EXCAVATIONS IN CRETE. 
Cooke, R.. 


ANNUAL Suni 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—I9I5-1916. 


‘The University of Cambridge 
‘The Hellenic Society . 
‘The Society of Antiquavies 
‘The Leeds Library... | 
Brasenose Collee, Oxford | 
Christ Chureh, Oxford. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
Cyprus Museum . 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
McGill University’. 
Nettleship Library | 
t. John’s College Library 
sydney University... 
TAssociation de Lectures Philologiques, Lausanne 
University College, Reading 














e=0c~~o0no-ccoomcon 
ecccecccccecccacoo® 




































Victor Univers of Manghester 
Westminster Schoo! Library LL IL 
Emmanuel College sn. 11 a 
Le 
han | ath 
Drought forvtrd 278 15 ‘O| Bau forwand 367 'S 
Abercromby, Hor » 22.0 | Carlisle, Miss Tre 
Acland, Honey D ia | tte 
Adcock, roe | tte 
Allbuty Prof Sirf tie 108 
Anderson, James.) ot te | 108 
Ashby, Thomas tie 3 ite 
Bailey, C. ito | Glisout He toe 
Cc, © 0 | — Golchester, Lord 500 
18 Coley i236 
tt 8) Compton, Re tie 
220 Cooke, R tie 
Blackburn, As. tie : tie 
Blomfield, R. 220 ; ire 
Bonet Mie br ES ; roe 
Dosantuet Prof OG. | to H 108 
Brigasy Miss EM. rie npedocles rte 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford 1. 1 1 8 tnorfopodtos, ¢ rhe 
Bolte We, l) foe rnorfgptos S: 200 
Boma ReyeGil ll tne meerah os. 1 8 8 
Bumete J.J bithe aide Ms. 2). to 
Burors, be Rail) ore Flay Hea 2252 tre 
Buckler WH. rie Forster toe 
Bury, Prot rie Fors tree 
Buston, A rie roe 








Carried forward £349 14 0 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS —1915-1916 (continued). 


& 3. 
Brought forward 3i5 14 


Fowler, W. W. 
Freshfield, D. W. 
Frisch, B.S... 
Fry, Sir E. 
Furneaus, LR ° 
Gardiner, E Norman | 
Gardner, Prof. EA. 
Gardner Prof Perey 
Giveen, RL. 
Gosh, Ps 
Sram: 
Gofieh FLL 
Haigh, PB. 22) 
Hall HR. : 
Halliday, Miss 4 
Halliday, W. R. 
Handeock, W. 
Har, Pett 
Hasluck, P/P. SL 
Heberden, C. B. 
Hete, Capt. W. 8.2 | 
Hodgkin, J Be. | 
Hogarth, siiee 
Hopkinson, J. Hi! | 
Hutton, Miss'C. AL |! 
Impey, E. : 
Jere i 
210, Dr. Ce 
Kenyon, § 
Keser, Dr. 
Lascelles, B. P,” 
Leaf, Walter. 
Leigh, EC. A. 
tori Mie AS 
Lloyd itiss 
Lorimer, Miss H. L.’ | 
Lunn, W. He. 
Lyttelton, Canin Hon. and 
Revs 1 




















a 





Melver, DER 21. a 
Macmillan, G. A.° 25 
Macmillan, W. E. F t 
Marshall, F. Hi. 1 
Matthews, Mrs.) 11. or 
Mayor, RJ. G. 1 
Miller, Rev. A. 1 
Milne, J. t 
Mitchell, Mrs! E. #1. 2 
Moloney, W. A. 1 





Carried forward £4gt 


2 


soe.g declawed Sajs boos Ovesos 4 osboe eecs suse Ooe 








ose formar 








Moncrieff, Sir C. S, 
Moss, Rev. Preb. H.W. ¢ 
Myers, E. 
Myine, Mrs. <1 
Negreponte, Miss H. 
Newman, W. L. 





Nightingale, Mis. H. 
Ogden, Mrs. P= 
Pally Mrs, F. Le 
Pearse, Rev. 7 H.W §, 
Pearson, Miss ER 
Dense, Mis, J. W. 
Pennant, Hon. Alice’D. 
Penoyre, Bess = 
Penrose Miss 2) 7! 
Pesel, Miss Louisa ¥. | 
Petrocochino, D. P.- 
Phillimore, Prot J. 8, 
Pickard. Cambridge, A.W. 
Piddington, J. G- 
Pilkington, A G. 
Pilkington, RCA. | 

Bolo Sie. 
oyntes Sic E. j.) | 
Pryor, Me 
Pyddoke, Miss i 
Radford, Miss E. - 
Reid) Dew ss | 
Rendall, Dr, * 
Rendel’G. W. 

Richards, H. P.” |) 
Ridgeway, Prof We? |) 
Roberts, Brof. W. Rhys 
Rodd, Sir Row... 
Rotton, Sir JF. | 
Sandys, Sir JE. 
Seaman, Si Oven | 
Searle, G. von U. 
Secbohm, HE. | 
Shove, Miss E.. | 
Sloang, Miss. 
Smith A. He : 
Tanedel, Capt AC. | 
Tod, Mt, i 
Toren Reve LE, 

Tle Miss. 
Vaughan, EL. | 
Verrall, hrs, 
Vince, J. H. 
Wace, Mrs. | 
Wagner, 1 . 
Waldsteia, Sir C 
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© 0000000000000000000000900000000000000000000000000000 


Canied forward £571 


70 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 















ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ~1915-1916 (continued), 
Lad Lad 
Drought forward s7¢ 7 ‘0 Brought forward 578 11 ‘o 
Ward, Dr. A.W... too Withers, JoJooe rio 
Weber, Sir Ho S11 1 1 8 Woodhouse, WJ. 110} 
Webster, BW... 21 5 0 0 Woodward,’ A. 5. rio 
Wels oe 110 Wright, C.'T, Ho. rio 
ley, Leonard’ |) 1 0 0 idlvarm, Hon, \ 110 
Wises Maeriecln 1 88 ike, VW. 500 
Wilson, RD. ok 8 sane 
Sar Toul... . £58816 0 


Cartied forward £578 11 0 





Lud Lad 
Received during the y% = 59018 0 
Paid in advance last year . 3 








Less Paid in advance at date... 
Paid on account of the year 1914- 
as below 





Received during the year subscriptions for 1914-15 -— 


Empedocles,G. . 220 ee rie 
Buckler, WoHye se esas slo eh Oo s, RS. 





Subscriptions received in advance : 


Bamets, Five 305°) esses eer, 2 1 Ave 
Haigh, PB. 2... 3 Mitjredeih MbektO, 
Seebohm, H.E.. 00 ses tthe: aiBhice 





LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Nore. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School 
(1) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period 
of their subscription.” 

In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to June rst, 1917. 








HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
“Tie Usivensiry oF Oxon 

stir Usivensrry or Cauemntbc. 

‘Tie Univansiry OF SieP*TELD, EDGAR ALLEN LIBRARY. 

Tim MoGria Usivenstrr, Monta 

Tus Socinty Yor tte Proworion Or Hatazx1c Sropiss, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C- 
Ts Society oF Awriqvanins, Barington Toot, Piccadilly. 

Brasenost Concsee, Oxford 

Chaise Cuvrert, Oxora 

Gonrus Cinist’Couttés, Oxford 

Cronos Stvsron, Nicos, Cyprss 

Ennranvet Contige, Cembege- 

Kine's Covtsoe, Cambridge 

Masaten Couture, Oxon, 

Maxettesrex, ‘Linsanv ov Vicrosta Usivenstry. 
Mannunc. -Linsan or tier Anenanotootest Se 
Musto br Gussn, R Usivertid Koma, Rome 
Nevrrestit Linkats, Clarendon Busdings, Oxf 
Newitan Cotsen, Camindge, 

[Assocation pe Lucrosss Prutovocrquss, Valentin 44, Lausine. 
Queen's CoLtecE, Oxford. 

Srjons Cotton, Canbridge. 

‘Tue Fister Lisrary, University of Sydney, N.S.W. 

Tas lnstrrure oF Anciarovocy, 3842 Bedlord Street, Liverpool 
Tim Rovan Insrtrove oF Darrisi Ancirtnrs, 9 Conduit Steet, W. 
Tan Grane Pray Constrraat, Cambedge, 

Tin Wousuirres Couraey of Cuormvonxens, Mincing Lane, F.C 
Tie Wonsieroy Confasy or Corners; Golasnihe Tall) EC. 
This Leos Linnanyy Commercial Stet, Leeds 

Univensrry Conrxon, Reading. 

Wesruinaren Sctook Linnaki, Lite Dean's Yard Wat. 


Agg-Gardner, J. T., Esq, Carlton Club, Pall 
‘Nall, SW. 

Alexander, W. C., Esq, 24, Lombard St, 
EC. 














Abercromby, The Hon. John, 62, Palmerston 
Place, ‘Edinbargh. 

Acland, Henry Dyke, Esq., Chy an Mor, Gyliyng. 
vase, Falmouth, 








ing’s College, Cambridge (Secretary to the Financial Board): 





* Address to C. E. Grant, Boq, 
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LisT OF SUBSCRIBE! 


Allbutt, Pro.. Sir T. Clifford, K.C.B., F.RS., 
MED, St. Rhadegunds, Cambridge. 

Andern, James, Hag” 5%) Oo  Valorion, 

Ashby, ‘Phos, Esq., British School at Rome, 
Valle Ghats Rowe, 


Bailey, Cyril, Exq., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Bailey, J- C Esqes 34, Queen's Gate Gardens, 


Balioar) The Wa, Fisher's ti, | 
‘Woking 

Barbosr, Geo, F Esq, Bonskeid, Pitlochry, 
Barlow, Sir T., Hare, M-D., 1, Wimpole St W. 
Barrington, Mrs. Roeel, 47 Melbury' Road, W. 
Bathes, Rev. Ac Gay Sunnytide, Winchester, 
Beneeke, PV. At, Hag Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Bernays, A. Evan, Hog 3), Priory Real, Kew, 

















ight Hon, 




























Sore 
Bertany Anion, Es. Nicosia, Cyprus 
Bevan, Ey’ Eq, Sun floats, 6 Chelsea 
TEmbaniement, SA 
Diaekburn, NV. Po, Roshven, Lochailort, 
Blowfeddy RE 51 Frognal, 
Tampiend, SW. ics 
Bosal, Miss E- 
Bosanguet, Prot R. Cy, 40, Basford Street 
7, Chester Suare, 

Tray, The Right Hon. Lon, 24, ark 
ian We a 

‘ibs M. G., Hotel de TOurs, Berne, 
Brooks, E. We, Ex, 28, Grest Orond Street 


Brown, Adam, Esq-, Netherby, Galashiels. 

Brown, James, Bsq., Netherby, Galashiel 

Browne; Rt. Rey. Bishop G, F., 2, Campden 
‘Howse Road, Kensington, We” 

Buckler, We Hi, Esqey American Embassy, 4, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.A. 

Bulwer, Miss D. E., Coopers Cross, Uckfield, 











Barnet, Prof fy 19, 
"Andrey Ne 
Bureows, Dr. Ro M, Principal's House, 
Colle, Strand, W.C. 
rot. je By 


Queen's Terrace, 





ng Calle, Cami. 





Cambridge, A.W. Pickard, Esq., Balliol College, 
‘Oxford. 

Carlisle, “Miss Helen, 
‘Vuoseter 

Carr, Rear-Admiral, Ui 
Mall, $.W 

‘Chamberlain, The Right Hon. J. Austen, M.P., 
“Os Egerton Place, S.W, 

‘ALE, Esq, The Schools, Shrew 





Upper Brook House, 


1d Service Club, Pall 
















Christe, Miss 
Clark, CR. 
Kensington, W 


12, Chester Street, E 


burgh. 
Esq, 12, Vietoria 


Grove, 





| Corford, 
Ic 






| Fletcher, 





air 


Clarke-Thombil, T. By Katy 3, Cte Pace, 





| cist, 11, Eq Cliton Colles Be 
| Colchester, ‘The light Hone Led, 


| ‘Sunningdale. 

Cole, A. 64, Portland Place, W. 

| Colsn, Sir Sidney, 35, Palace Gardens Terrace, 

| OReniagton, 

Compton The Rev, W. C., Sandhurst Rectory, 
‘Kent. 

Gosker KB, The Co 

eR, 









‘Beano, 













ridge 
Crema, Win, Hy Sots 





| cow, Je We, Boy Khartom, Soudan, 


Daniel, A. Mo, Exp 
borough, 

es i, Royal Creeent, Scarborough 

See Shay Gi, Reet, 


14, Royal Crescent, Sear 





Ne. Wales 


dame Edouard, 4, Rue de Tale 
es 

Dickins, Mrs. G. - 

Douglas-Pennant, The Mon. 
“Cite, Bangor, N. Wales 

Droopy fe Pe Bey Foxborough Farm, La 


Backs. 
Dandlas, R, I, Esq, Christ Church, Oxford. 
‘the Eat! of, 39, 


Durham, ‘The’ Right Hen. 
Durnford, Walter, Esq., King’s College, Can 
‘ire. 








Alice, Penrhyn 


ley. 








Srosvenor Square, W. 





Hiot, Sie Francis Es 1, K, 
‘Legation, Athens 

smpedodes, Guy Esqpy Commercial Bank ot 
Greece, Athens 

Enmoriopouloy G., Exj Clandon Regs, 
| Chandan West ne, Guitdord. 
Bumorfopouts,N., Bie, 24, Pembridige Gardens, 


F.RS., Voul- 





-M.Gay_ British 











Evans, Sie Arthur J-, LLD. 
| “bury, Berks, neue Oxford 

Evans Lady, cfo Union of London and Smith's 
| “Waank, Berkhamsted, Herts. 





Farquhar, The Lady Evelyn, 39, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W. 
Farside, Mrs, 39, Sloane Gardens, S.W. 
| Winlay ‘of Nairn, The Rt, Hon.” Baron, K. 
‘31, Phillimore Gardens, W: 
WM, Ext 2, Gray 


Es, The University, Sheffield, 
yy 69, Kingygate Street, Win 








Inn Square, 





Pe 


212 


Fotheingham, J. K., Ea 6, Blackball Rosy, 
Cc a 


Fowler, W. W., Esq., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fraser, JH” P.,'Esq., M.D., “Cumbecland 
“House, Southampton. 

Freshfeld, D. W., Bsq., D.C.L., Wyeh Cross 
Place, Forest Row, Stssex. 

Freshield, Dr, Edwin, 3t, Oid Jewry, 

rch Engst, Eins, Prince's Park, 


The Right Hon, Sir Edward, F.R.S., Fai 
lind House, Failand, near Bristol. 
Fureaux,L. R., Esq, Rossall Schoo}, Fleetwood. 
Fyfe, Theo., Eq, 34, King Street, Chester. 
Gardiner, E. Norman, Bsq., 2, The College, 
Gardner,” nest, Litt.D., University Cole 


ner, Prof. 

¢, Gower Street, W.C- 

Gardner,’ Prof, Perey, LituD., 11, Canterbury 
Road; Oxford. 














Genraiog HE, Monsieur, 1g, de Vere 
Garden 

Giimon Nien, LI-D., Cantera, Chesteston 
a ne 
ive, let Conn, Mame 
Cech GB Bs. South Vila, Campden Hi 
och, ath Via, Camplen Hi 
Roa? pte 


Goodwin, J. A., Esy., Shelley, Blundellsands, 


Tanes, 
Go The Rev. Jones, Litt D,, 19, Dean's Yard 
‘Westminster, 


Gratans Es Esq, Grove Hil, Haro. 
Haigh, 7. Ba Bop clo Grindlay & Coy sty 


Pitlament Steel 
Hall Her Bays 33, Rag Henry's Rond, NW. 
Re 














Hattdy, W. Ry "Bohy The Univers, Liver 
pool. 

Halliday, Miss, Glenthome, Brendon, N. Devon. 
Handcock, W., Esq., Girlington, Bradford, 


‘Yerics. 
Harrison, Miss, LL.D., Newnham College, Cam- 








‘i 
tar, Feral, Ba. Grove Lage, Highee,N. 
Hae Bags The Wiernene So 

dlc P. P., Baqu The Wilderness, South 





sate, N, 
Ite Jom, Ba, Wenn, Doon 
Heath, Miz "st," Morimer “House, ‘Ciiton, 


Hibetdet, C. B., Haq. Principal of Bratenose 
College, Oxford. bd hep 








Henderson, Sir-A., Bar, MP, 18, Atington 
Stren, W. 
at Water S, Bag’, Dunford Hoos, Eatin 


EL ea, o tit, Se 
SE acon Sam, 
ixford. Be, 
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Hopkinson, Rev. H., 33, Penrith Road, Colae, 
1 49, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 





Hutton, Miss C. 


y) Ey, Esqe, The Manor House, Steeple 
shion, Trowbridge. 
Iweaghy The Right Hen. Lav 5, Grostenor Paes, 
‘SAV, 


Ty 


Feel, H. IL, Bo. $0, Cyl Mansons, Battersea 
x Park, S.W. ze se 
Jonesy H. Sart, Fog., Glanyr-Mor, Saunders 
3 foot, Pembrokes ne m 
Jona, Ronald Py Esp, 208, Coleheme Cour, 
3 kensngton, SW 








1, Rue Pheidias, Athens. 

jon, Sir Frederic, K.C.B., Litt D., RBA, 

Batch Museum, W.C. 

Keser, J., Esg.;, MED., Grande Boitsitre, 
2, Route de Chéne, Geneva 

King, Miss Catherine, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Headland, Mount Road, 





Leal Mn Uerbrt, The Gren, Mariborough, 
nace, 








Leaf, Walter, Esq., LitD., 6, Sus 
‘Regent's Park, 

Lewis, Mrs. Agnes S., Ph.D., D.D., LID. 
‘Casile-brae, Chestertén Road, Cambridge. 

Lindley, julia, 74, Shooter's Hill’ Road, 
‘hlackheath, $F. 


Lioyt Mss A.A Caythorpe Hal, Grutbam 

edgy Pre! fy Wa dl Tg 3 

Lon Migs H. La Somersile Calle, Oxo 

Tonka oa asd Ren" Gane ES" a 
Temas, Grd, Cae 


Maberley, G. C., Esg., Wethersfield, Braintree, 
aberley, 4. 


Maza, B. W., Bq. Master of Unverity College, 

for 

Melver, D. 
York 0.8.3 

Macmillan, G."A., Esq, DiLitt, St. Martin's 
Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, © Co., Lt 





Esq. 20, Fifth Avenue, New 








+ Messrs, St. Martin's 








Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, W. E. F., Bsq., 42, Onslow Square, 

SW. ey: x x 

Dut FH Ren 144, Any Rend, Wen 
rad, NAW. ne 





Mattoks, Bay 1, Stanley Gardens, Bayswater, 





Mayor, R. J. G., Es, Board of Education, 
Whitehaa! s.\W2 

Miller, ‘The Rey 

Church Manse, Buckie, N.I 
Miller, W., Esq 36, Vie Palestro, Rome, 
Milne, J. G., Ext Bankside, Goldbil, Farnham, 
‘Surry. 






Alex, South United Free 
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Mitchell, Mrs., Jesmond Towers, Neweastle-on- 


Moloney, W. A. Reuter’s Telegram Co., 

oe Ok Jowny Be ss 

Mork, The Mixes, 4, Cadogan Square, $.W. 

Monteore, C. Gx ig. Palace Green, Ken 
ington, W. 


Mortison,, Walter, Esq., 77, Cromwell Road, 





si 

Murray, Mesin J. & Hy 50, Abemare Steet, 

Murray, Prof G. G. Ax, 82, Woodstock Road, 
‘Oxtord. 


Mugray, Hallam, Bage, The Home Farm, Sand 
Ting, Hythe, Kent 
ss, Ernest, Exq., Brackenside, Chislehurst, 
ent. 5 
Mylne, Mou, 145, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde | 








Pa 
Myron, Prot J. Toy tor, Banbury Rowdy Oxford | 
| 
Negreponte, Miss H., 40, Leophoros Amalias, | 
“Rthens. 
Newman, W. La, Bsg., LiteD., D-L 
ville Lawn, Cheltenham, 
Nightingale, "Mis. He Shore-, 1, Devonshire 
Place, 





ty Hy Pitts 





Ogden, Mrs, P., efo Dstsh American Tatnecn | 
Son" Westin Howser 7, Milan 

nal J. We Gondony Bg (of Alga, Bena, 
Tnveriesaire, NB 















Valli, Mrs. F. Li, cfo London & Westminster | 
eal fants See | 
ato, Wis a Vall, Sos 


St. Edith's Schoot, | 












H ; | 

Fete, Mon Wi, Tentower, Newent 
Bie e | 

Pena J Ba Bag. 8; King’s Bench Walk, 
wor ce | 

pense, ARE, Somerie Galege, Oxon. | 

Peso" Mise day Oak ioe, Sed, 
Seine 

Peteothio, DP Esp, 25, Rue de Tinoleon, | 
‘ 


ae 
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i Lanes” 3 
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Py Bart, 21, Hyde | 





The Library, Somersille Col 


Poynter, Sir E. Ju, Barl., P.R.Asy 70, Addison 


Pryor, ‘Marlborough R., Esq., Weston Park, 
evenage, Her. 
yaoke iss Mary, .S, 





“ Comwall,” Pusfleet, 


Rackham, H. Esy., Chris's College, Cambridge, 

Radford, Miss E,, Belgian Colony, The Gru 
Littleport Road, Ely. 

Ralli, P., Esq,, 17, Belgrave Square, $.W. 

Rall, Mos. S!, St. Catherine's Lodge, Hove, 
‘Sisex. 

Reid, Prof. J. S., LiteD., Cains College, Cam- 
brldge. 

Rendall, The Rev. G. H., LittD., Dedham 
Tose, Dedham, Essex. 

Rendell G. Ws, Eoq-, British Legation, Athens, 
‘Greece, 

Ridgeway, Prof, W., Fen Ditto 

Roberts Prof. W. ithys, The Uni 

Rodd, Sir Renneil, K.CIM.G., British Binbassy, 


Rome. 
Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Burl of, K.G., The 
Rothschild Messrs. N. M.,and Sons, New Court, 





















‘Durdans, Epsom. 


EC. 

Rothschild, The Hon, Walter, 148, Mcadilly, 
Ww. 

Rotion, Sir J. F., Lockwood, Frith Hill, Godal- 





‘ampalen Hill Gardens, Ki 





Sani Sie John, Liu.D. 
‘Grange Koad Cha 

Saumnaren The Right Hon. Lord de, Shrubland 
Park, Coddenham, Sif 

Seutt, C. Py Evy The Fis, Fallowfotd, Man- 
chester 

Seaton, Fsienn 

Seaman,” Sie" Owen 
SN. 

Seae, G, won Uy Ese, 30, Euith Road, West 


St. John’s House, 














hens, Greece 
‘Whitchall Court, 


















sapaony WW. Wey Kacey Winkley, Whalley. 

Sithe its EJ. 1g Weld Rot, Eleter 
ity A sgh SToseunn Wc. 

mith, Sir Gel Hy CeO. LLB ay Rot 

Hand Gate, SW. 

Smith-Pearse, Rev. ‘T. N., Castle Street, Laun- 
eeson, Comneal- 

Sullivan, John, Bs 


Tancock, Capt. A. D., 
‘Kurraim Valley, 2a Kohat, N.W. 
Thompson, Sir E. M., G.C.B., Mayti 
















| Thompson, 11. ¥., Esq, 19," Portman’ Square, 


w 


214. 


are Sess oad on, ea 
Park, N.W. so 


Yaoghan, BT Eon, Hon Clee. 
Vaughan, H., 
Ves OE, wradela College, Berkshire. 


Wace, Mrs, Leslie Lodge, Hall Place, St. 


‘Atbans, 

Wagner, if, Esq., 13, Half Moon Street, W. 

Waldstein, Sir Ciaries, LitD., Newton Hall, 
fi. Cari 


Wandsworth, Phe Right Hon, Lord, 10, Great 
Stanhope Street, We 








Wantage, The Lady, 2, Carlton Gardens, S.W. 

‘Ward, Sic A. W., Master of Peterhonse College, 
Cambridge. 

Waterhouse, Edwin, Esq., Feldemore, near 
Dorking. 

Weber, Sir H., M:D., 10, Grosvenor Street, W, 

Webster,  W., sq., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Well, Bsa Wadham College, Oxon 

West, fi. H., Bsq., Oakwood Lodge, Chandlers 
Ford, Hanis. 


Big., Pembroke College, 





White, Leonan 
Cambridge 
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| Williams, W. C. A., Esq., Garden House, Corn- 
‘wall Gardens, 8.1K. 

Wikon, Major H.C: 8. Crofton Hall Crofton, 
‘Wakefil 

| Wimlore, The Right Hon. Lord, 2, Adington 
treet, 






Howard House, 4, Arandel 

j., The University, Sydney, 

NSW. sip 

Woodward, A. My Esq, 

‘Leeds 

Woodward, W. H., Esq, Crooksbury Hurst, 
a 


| 
| The 
| 

ete, 
= Were He, 


University, 


London Library, St 





bere, 
wanes Soares 
rian Hon. Margaret, 12, Great Stanhope 





Yorke, ¥, W, Big, Faringlon Work, Shoe 
Lane, B.C, ras ey 


‘Yule, Miss A., Tarradale House, Ross-shire. 





Zimmern, A. Es, Esquy 14) Great Russell Man- 
sions, Great Russell Sect, W.C. 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 


F.C. PENROSE, MA, D.C.L, LID, ERS, 1886—1887 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A. 1887, 


1886—1916. 





1895. 


CECIL H. SMITH, LL.D, 1893—1897. 


DAVID G. 






HOGARTH, M.A, 1897—1990. 
R. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A, 1900—1906. 
DAWKINS, M.A, 1906—1914. 


R. McG. 





A. J.B OWACE, MA, tory. 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 


Prof, J. B. Bury, 
TLD, Litt, D.Litt. 

Sir Arthur J. "Evans, 
LLD, D.Litt, Fa 


Prof. J. Linton Myres, 
MAL 


Prof. Emnest Gardner, 
Lit.D. 
*Prof. A. van Millingen, 
MA, D.D. 
WV. HL Forbes, MLA. 
Prot W. J. Woodhouse. 














A. J.B. Wace, MA. 





J. D. Beazley, B.A. 
K. N. Gardiner, MLA. 
R. McG. Dawkins, M.A. 


FW, Hasluck, M.A. 


SCHOOL... 
1886—1916. 

King’s Cllege, Cambridge. Elected 1895, 

Late Keeper ofthe Ashmolean Mascum, Oxforl. Elected 


186; 
A former Stadent ofthe School. Elected 1896. 





Formerly Director of the School. Elected 1897. 

Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. 
Elected 1904. 

Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Elected 1906. 

Professor in the University of Syd ‘ormerly Student of 
the School. Elected 1908. 

Director of the School. Late Lecturer in Ancient History 
‘and Archaeology at the University of St Andrews, 
Elected 1912. 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Elected 1914. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Elected 1914. 

Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Formerly 
Director of the School. Elected 1914. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Formerly 
‘Assistant Djrector and Librarian of the School. Elected, 
1915 























STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL: 


1886—1916. 
Emest A. Gardner, Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Yates Pro- 
Lieb. fessor of Archaeology and Public Orator in the University 


of London. _ Admitied 1886—87 as Cambridge and Craven 
University Student. Director of the School, 1887—1895. 
Hon. Student of the School. 
David'G. Hogarth. _ Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and. 
ot first Craven Fellow. Keeper of the Ashinolean Museum, 
Director of the Schoo! 1897—1900. Admitted 1886—87. 
Re-admitted (for work in Cyprus) 188788. 














Rupert C. Clarke. Exeter College, Oxford. Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks, 
MA. ‘and Rural Dean of Wendover. Admitted 1886—87. 
F.H.H,Guillemard. Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. First University 
MA, MD, FES, ete. “Reader in Geography. Aamited (ior work in Cyprus) 
1887 
Montague R. James. Provostand late Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, Director 
Litt.D. ‘of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88, with grant of £100 from the University. 
R. Elsey Smith, Professor of Architecture and Construction, University 
FRIBA ‘College, London. Appointed to Studentship by Royal 


Institute of British Architects, 1887—88. 


R. W. Schultz We Admitted as Gold Medallist and Travelling Student in 





(RW. Schultz). ‘Architecture of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1888—89, 1889-90. 
Sidney H. Barnsley. Admitted _as Student of the Royal Academy, 1887-88, 


‘Re-admitted 188599, 1890—91. 

J-A-R Munro, MA. Fellow, Bursar and Lectarer of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
‘Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1888-89, Re-admitted (for 
same purpose) 1889—90. 

H, Amold Tubbs. M.A. Pembroke College, Oxford. Craven University Fellow. 
Professor of Classics at University College, Auckland, N.Z. 
‘Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 188889." Re-admitted (for 
‘same purpose) 1889—90. 

Sir J. G. Frazer. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—~ 
LB pre . = 
William Loring. M.A. Warden of Goldsmiths’ Colleye, New Cross. Late Fellow of 

King’s College, Cambridge.” Secretary of the School, 
1897-1993. "Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 
188-90. Readmitted as Craven University Student, 
1890-91, 189192, and 1892-93. 








4 + Before a name signifies “deceased.” Signfies died on Ac 

date the Committee propose to issue n complete list, showing the services, 

rendered daring the war by Students of the School. -} Died of seounds, 
6 


Service.” At a later 
itary and otherwise, 
tober 22nd, 1915. 
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W. J. Woodhouse. MLA. Queen's College, Oso 
emmy of Sydnsy, WS.W. "Formerly Lettre in. Aaient 
History and Febtcal Philosophy at the, Universty of 
St Andrews Appoined to Oxford Stutestsh 
Readmited as Craven Unicerty Fellow 185 
T8295. Honorary Stadent of the School 

G. Richards. M.A Late Fellow of Hertord College. Fellow and Tutor of Orie 
College, Oxord: Formerly Piofesor of Grosk at University 
College, Cant. ‘Admitted as Craven University Felon, 














1889—go. Readmitted 1890—91. 

©. H. Parry. MA. Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of All Hallows, East India 
Dock. Formerly Archbishop's Missioner to the Nestorian 
Christians. "Admitted 1889-90. 


J-F.R. Staines. Magilalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889—90. 
M.A, B.C.L. nek 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—9o. 





A.G.Bather. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Master 
‘at Winchester College. Admitted 1889-g0. Keadmitted 
189192. on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship ; 
1892-93. as lergast Greek Student; and again, 
189394, as Cambridge Student. 
kes. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
: Appointed to Cambridge Stuilentship, 189091. 
JG. Milne. M.A. Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Assistant Secretary in the 
‘Hoard of Education, Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 
1890-91. 
H, Stuart Jones. M.A. Fellow and formerly Tutor of ‘Trinity College, Oxford. 
Formerly Director of the British ‘School at_ Rome. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1890-91. Re- 
admitted 1852—93. 
Miss Eugénie Sellers Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant Director of the British 
(Gites Arthur Strong) "School at “Rome. Formerly ‘Keeper of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Collections. "Admitted 1890--91. 
‘Sometime Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Master at Malvern College. Admitted 1891~9: 








EE, 

















F. Brayne Baker. 








CC. Inge. MLA. Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of St. Giles, Oxford. 
= ‘Appointed 1891-93 tothe Oxford Stalentship. 

E.F. Benson, M.A. King's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1891 ih grant 

‘of £100 from the Worts Fund at Cambridge : 1895-93 





(on “appointment to the Cambridge Studentship ; 189394 
as Craven Student ; and 1894—95 as Prendergast Student. 
JG. Piddington. B.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891-92 Re-admitted 
G.G. Smith) 1895-96. 
forke. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1892— 
93- Re-admitted 1893-95. 
JL. Myres. MA. Wekeham Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford. Formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church. "University Lecturer 
in Classical Archacology. | Gladstone Professor of Greck in 
the University of Liverpool. Admitted 189293 as Craven 
Fellow. Re-admitted 1893-94 and 189495. Hon. 
Student of the School. 








v.W. 
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R.J.G. Mayor, MA. 


R.C, Bosanquet. M.A. 


J. M. Cheetham, M.A. 

E.R. Bevan. M.A. 

ALF. Findlay. MA. 

J-G. Duncan, M.A. 
BD. 


JE. Brooks. 





A. 
#H Awdry. MAL 


Duncan Mackenzie. 
M.A. (Edin. Ph.. 
(Vienna) 


Archibald Paterson. 
C.R, Rowland Clark. 


C.C. Bdgar. B.A, 
FR Earp. MAL 


*F.A,C. Morrison, M.A. 


HH. West. MA, 
Miss C. A. Hutton, 
Pieter Rodleck. 








J.G.C. Anderson, M.A. 


J.W, Crowfoot. MA, 


W.W, Reid. B.D, 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Sorcery n he Bonk of Riktatons Admited 8905 


‘Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Archaeology in the 
University of Liverpool Assistant Director of the, School, 
18991900. Ditestor 1900-1906, Admitted “1852-93. 
Readmited as. Craven University Student 189493 
Renndmitted as Craven Student 1895-98 and 189699. 


Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted on appointment to the 
‘Oxford Studentship. 1892-93. 





New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893—94. 


Sent out as holder of Brown-Downie Fellowship by the 
United Presbyterian Church, Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, 
Admitted 1894—95. ¥ 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. Minister 
‘of Kirkmichael, Ballindalloch, N.B. Admitted 1894—95. 


St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894—95. Re- 
‘admitted as Associate 1896—97. 

New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Admitted 1894-9: 

rersities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Carnegie Fellow 

in History at the University of Edinburgh. Admitted 
1895—6. “Re-admitted 1896—97, 1897—98 and 1898—g99. 

University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895—96. 


Student of the Royal Academy. Appointed 1895—96, and 
re-appointed 1896-97, by the Managing Committee to an 
Architectural Studentship. 

Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of Antiquities for Lower 
Egypt. Admitted 189506, and re-admitted 1896—97 (as 
Craven University Fellow), 1897—98 and 1898—99. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted (as Prendergast Greek 
‘Student) 1896—97. 


Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 
Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896-97. 


Architect, Cairo, Admitted 1896—97 as ‘Travelling Student 
‘and Gold Medallist of the Royal Academy. 


Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Student, Tutor, and 
sometime Senior Censor of Cheist !Church, Oxford.” Ad~ 
mitted (as Craven University Fellow) 1896-97. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. Director of Education, Sudan 
‘Government. Formerly Inspector in the Ministry of 
Education, Cairo. Admitted, on appointment to the Oxford 
Studentship, 1896—97. Re-admitted 1897-98. 

Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Minister of the 


Church of Scotland, Dumbarton, N.B.- Admitted, as holder 
of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896—97. 














ur 























W. A. Curt 
D.Litt, D.D. (Edin) 





A. J. Spilsbury, M.A. 


E. B, Hoare. 


J.C.Lawson. M.A. 


C.D, Edmonds. M.A. 


Sir John H. Marshall, Kt. 
CLE, Lit.D., F. 





Clement Gutch. MLA.” 
F.B, Welch. MA. 


‘TD. Atkinson. 
FRILBA. 


|. K. Fotheringham. 
J han Dine 


JH. Hopkinson, M.A. 


S.C, Kaines-Smith. 


Miss O. C. Kabler 
(Qlrs. Charles Smith). 

D. Theodore Fyfe. 
FRIBA. 

TKT. Frost. 
MA, FRGS. 


R.D. Wells. 
MLA, FRLBA. 
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- Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Architects, 


Hojcge Admited 1897-98. "Readmitted 1596. 99 
tgetee, and tgornoy 

Heriot Scholar of Edinburgh University. Regine Professor of 
ibtcal Coticsm and Hbical Antguties mn the University 
of Edinburgh. Formerly Professor of Systematic ‘heolngs 
fh the University of Aberdeen, Admitted 1857-98 

Queen's College, Oxford: Head Master of Wakefield Grammar 
‘School Formerly Senior Classical Masten, City of London 
School. Admitted 1897—-98, on appointment to the Oxford 
Studentship. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897-98, as Archi 
tectural Senden 

Fellow and Lecterer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
‘Admitted as Craven Univenity, Stdent, wS5—99. Ke: 
Sdimited 18991900 

Emmansel College, Cambridge. Asistant Master at Royal 
‘Naval’ Colleges Osborne: Formerly at" Aldenham School 
Admitted as Prenderast Stodent, 89899. 

Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey of Indi. Admitted 189899 
Roadmittel Ss Prendergast ‘Stadent, goocor, Craven 
Stodent, 1901— 

King’s College, Cambridge. Lectarer at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge.” Admitted, 183895, on appointment to the 
Gambriige Studentship. : 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Head Master of Wadham House 
rep. Schook Tiale, Cheshire Admitted as Craven U 
temy Fellow, #89899. Readmitted 1899-1900 

Surseyor 10 the Dean and Chapter of Ely. Admitted as 
“Archnectural Stilen, 1598-93 

Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen 
College; Oniosde Reader‘ Anctent History the Univer: 

Sf London, ‘Admitted on appotstment to. Oxord 

adentship 189899. 

University College, Oxford. Vicar of Holy Tri 
itanes Formerly Warden of Hulme Hall and Lecarer it 
Ginssical Archacology, University of Manchester. Admitted 
5S Craven University Fellow; 1899-1900 and 1500-0 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admited 18991900, on 
{appointment to Cambridge Studentship. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900 



































Architectural Association Travelling Student, 1899. Admitted 
{899 1900, on appointment to Architectural Stadentahip. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Lecturer at the Queen's Univer: 
iy, Belfast. “Admitted on “appointment to the Oxford 
Studentship, 190001. 

‘Trinity College, Cambridge.” Admitted on <ppointment 0 
ie Keckiesical Sesicesip, sot. 








4+ Killed in action, September 4th, 1914. 
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J.B. Penoyre. M.A. Keble College, Oxford. Secretary and Librarian to the 
Society for Promoting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the 
British School at Athens. Admitted 1900—or. Re-admitted 
1906—7, 1907-8. 

Marcus N. Tod. M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
‘Greek Epigraphy, Craven University Fellow. Assistant- 
Director of the School 1902—t904. Admitted on appoint- 
‘ment to Senior Studentship,” 1901-02. 

F.W. Hasluck. MA. Sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Director and Librarian of the School, from_ 1906-1915. 
Admitted on appointment to Cambridge Studentship, 
tgo1—o2. _ Re-admitted 1902-03, 190405, 1905-06, 
Honorary Student of the School. 











. Heaton Comyn. ‘Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Studentship, 
ARILBAyM-RSan.J. 190102, Re-admitted 1903-04. 
Miss H.L. Lorimer. Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
Igo102, 
Baroness E. Rosendm- Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
Lehn. ‘Adnitted 190102. 





ALP. Oppé. BA. New College, Oxford. Victoria and Albert Museum. Form= 
‘erly Examiner in, the Board of Education. Lecturer in 
Greek at St, Andiews University, and Lecturer in Ancient 
History at Edinburgh University. Admitted 1901—o2. 


W,L, H. Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in 
MD, Se_D, MA. Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902—05. 

C.T.Cury’ M.A, Vigor Coege, Toronto, Director of the Reval Museu, 
F.RGS. O. Medi, Ontario,  Forinerly Assistant to. Professor Flinders Petrie, 





under the Egypt Exploration Fund. Admitted 1902—03: 

. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Director of the 

‘School from 1906—14. Admitted 1902—05. Re-admitted 
F as Craven Student, 1903-04. Re-admitted 1904—05. 
E.S. Forster. M.A, Bishop Frazer's Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
z Greek in the University of Sheffield: Formerly Assistant 

Lecturer in the University College of N, Wales. Admitted 

fon appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902—03, 

Re-admitted 1903-04, with grants from the Craven Fund 

and Oriel College. a 

A.J.B.Wace. MA, Fellow. of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Director of 
the ‘School. Formerly Lecturer in Ancient History and 
Archaeology at University of St. Andrews, Prendergast 
Student, Craven Student. Admitted 1902-03. Re-admitted 
190304, 1904—-05, 1905—06, 1906—07, 1907-08, 1908—09, 
19¢9—10, 191011. Honorary Student of the School. 

E,W. Webster. M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. | Taylorian Scholar in 
‘German, 1901. John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy, 
1904. Admitted 190205. 

J.B. Fulton. A.R.LBA. Soane Student, Admitted 1902-03. 

E. F. Reynolds. Admitted 1902—03. 

M. 0. B. Caspari. BA. Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Reader in 
‘Ancient History in the University of London. University 
Scholar in German. Admitted 1903-04. 


R. McG. Dawkins. 

















J. L. Stokes. BA. 


Miss M. K. Welsh 
(Mrs. ATM. Daniel). 
4G. Dickins. M.A. 





C.C.T. Doll. MA. 
CoH. Hawes. MA. 


W. A. Kirkwood. M.A. 
H. J. W. Tillyard. M.A. 





J.P. Droop. MA 


Mi 





D.Li 
A.C. B. Brown. M.A. 





FOr 
Re Traquair. ARLBA. 


Miss E. B. Abrahams. 
M.A. (tis. Culley). 


W. J. Farrell 





Walter S. George. 





LE. Peet. BAL 


A.M. Woodward, M.A. 
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Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Libratian of 
Charterhouse Schoo! since 1905. Admitted (as Holder of 
the Prior Scholarship from Pembroke College), 1903-04. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 
rnedy Studentship. Admitted 1903-04. 

Fellow of St. John's College. Oxford. Craven Fellow. Ad- 
mitted 1904-05. Re-admitted as School Student, 1905-06, 
1906-07, 190708, 1998-09. Re-admitted 191313 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Superintending Architect at the 
excavations at Knossos since 1903. Admitted 190-05. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Anthropology, 
Dartmouth College, Admitted 1904—05. 

University College, Toronto. Admitted 1904—05. 

Caius Collexe, Cambeidge. Lecturer in Greek, University of 
Edinburgh.” Admitted 190y—05, as" Assistant Libraran. 
Re-admitted 1903-06 (on appointment to Studentship), 
190607, 1908-09. Re-admitted 1912-15 

Girton College, Cambridge. Assistant Curator in Department 
of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Admitted 1904-05. 

“Trinity College, Cambridge. Late Assistant to Dr. Stein in the 
farringemen of his collections. Admitted 1905-06. 
Prendergast Student 1905—07, 1997-08, 1998-09, 19101. 
Re-admitted 1912-15 1913-14 














MM. Hamilton. M.A. University of St. Andrews. Holder of a Research Fellowship 
‘Mrs.G. Dickins). under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1905—06, 1906-07. 


Scholar of New College, Oxford. Fereday Fellow of St. 
John’s College, O: Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. Admitted 1905-06. 

Admitted 1905-06. 

Admitted 190506 (on appointment to an Architectural 
Studentship). Professor of Architecture, McGill University, 
Montreal. Student of the Byzantine Fund. 


Bedford College, London. Admitted 190506. 











Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambri 
1907-8, 1968—o9. 

‘Travelling Student in Architecture of the Royal College 
of Art Soane Medallist of Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Admitted 1906-07. Re-admitted 1908—9, 
1909—t0, as Student of the Byzantine Research Fund. 
Re-admitted 1912—13. 

Queen's College, Osford. Officer of Egypt Explor. Fund. 
‘Admitted as Craven Fellow 1906-07, 1908-09. 

Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Assistant 
Lecturer in Classics and Ancient History at the University 
of Leeds. Assistant Director, 1909— 10. Adihitted 1906—7, 
1907-08, 1508—o9. 





Admitted 1906-07, 











+ Died of wounds, July 17th, 1916. 
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W. M. Calder. B.A. 


W. Harvey. 
H, Pirie-Gordon. MLA. 
M.S: Thompson. B.A. 
‘A.C. Sheepshanks: B.A. 


N. Whatley. MA, 
4G. L. Cheesman, M.A. 


A.W. Gomnie, B.A. 


L. B. Budden, 
MA, ARLBA, 


S.W. Grose. M. 





H. A. Ormerod. M.A. 





F. J. Watson Taylor.) 
E.S.G. Robinson. B.A. 


L.B, Tillard. BA. 
A.J. Toynbee, MA. 
R.S, Darbishire. BA, 


Miss M. M. Hardie. 
(ites. F. W. Hasluck.) 


E.M. W. Tillyard. M.A. 
M. LW. Laistner. B.A. 





S. Casson. BAL 


Christ Church, Oxford. Professor of Greek in Victoria 
University, Manchester. Formerly Wilson Travelling 
Flow Aberdeen University." Research, Student, Brase: 
nose College, Oxford. Admitied 1907—08. 

Gold Medalist and Traveling Student of the Royal Academy. 
‘Admitted 1907—08. 

Magdalen College, Osford. Admitied 1907-08. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Holder of Chas. Oldham 

Iniversity Scholarship. Admitted 1907—08, 1908-09, 
190910, 1910—11. 

‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Eton. 
‘Admitted 1907—08. 

Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—08. 

Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Admitted 
190809. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Gretk, University of Glasgow. Previously Assistant 
Lecturer in Classies, Liverpool University. Prendergast 
Student. Admitted 1908—69 

‘Travelling Student in Architecture of the University or 
Liverpool. Admitted 1909—r0. 

Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. From 1914, 
Cataloguing “McClean Collection of Greek Coins in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. School Student. Admitted 1909—10. 

Queen's College, Oxford. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. Admitted 1909—10, 1910—11. 

Royal Academy Gold Medallist. Admitted 1909—t0. 

New College, Oxford. Rathbone Professor of Ancient History 

the University of Liverpool. Craven Fellow. Admitted 

1go—t1. Re-admitted 1912—1 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Adi 











sd 1910—115 1913—14. 


- Admitted 1910-11. 


Christ Church, Oxford. Assistant in the Coin and Medal 
Dept, British Museum. School Student. ~ Admitted r910 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. Admitted tg10—11. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1911—12. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1911—12. 
‘Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1911—1 








Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 1911 

Jesus College, Cambridge. Late Lecturer in Archaeology 
‘and Ancient History, Queen's University, Belfast. Craven 
Student, Admitted’ 1912-13. Re-admitted 1913-14 as 
School Student. 

St. Jobn’s College, Oxford. School Student. Admitted 
191213. Re-admitted 1913—14. 








Killed in action, August roth, 1915, 


R.S. Lambert. 
Gordon Leith. 
CA. Scutt. BA. 


+R. M. Heath. BAL 
J. Bowell, BA. 












M.N. L. Taylor. 


Amott Hamilton. 
MAL 


Miss E. Radford. 
iss Agnes Conway. 





Rev.W.A.Wigram. D.D. Admitted 1913 
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Repton School. 
Holder of Herbert Baker Studentship. Admitted 1912—13. 


Prendergast Student of the University of Cambridge. 
Admitted 191213. Re-admitted 1913—14. 


Oriel College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Admitted 1913-14. 


Scholar ‘of Trinity College, Dublin. Travelling Scholar of 
‘Union of South Africas Admitted 19t5-14. 


‘Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1913~14. 
University of Edinburgh. Holder of the Black 
Admitted 1913—14. 


Admitted 1913-14. 
Admitted 1913—-14. 
4 





olarst 

















+ Killed in action, September 16th, 1916. 





ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. H. Cruikshank. Elected 1896. 





Ambrose Poynter, Esq. 1896. 
J-E. Brooks, Esq. 2 86 
Miss Louisa Pesel. * 1592. 

- Crace, Esq. st 
Miss Mona Wilson. + 15 
J.-S. Carter, Esq. + 1905 
B. Townsend, Esq. 21903 
A. M. Daniel, Esq. 2 1905 
H.W. Allen, Esq. 1908 
W. Miller, Esq. 2 99. 
George Kennedy, Esq.) 1906. 
ALE. Zimmern, Esq. 2 age 
Miss Negreponte. 2g 
C.J. Ellingham, Esq 9. 








Capt. HM. Greaves, RAL 1913. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 


OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

1. Theft aim ofthe Scho sal eto promote the sty of Greckacchaology in al ts, 
deptnete “eg ae habe) toad a Cra ar ascent teman 
yey petod; (W) testy of Inerpions 5) the exploration of ancient ses; Ge} the tec 
ere eee 9 os 

Tse ning a School of Achy, hal be lo in he most comprehensive ses, 
a School af Cassel Sass" Every period Of the Greek language and Htemture or the etek 
get te prctat dy, shall be conte ot coming within Use province ofthe School 

TIM, The School shall aso be a centre at which information ean be ebained and books 
consid by Batah tnveles in Groce. 

TV. Por hee purposes a Library sal be formed, and msitsined of archaeological and other 
suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs. 

"THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
'V. ‘The following shall be considered as Subeeier othe School 
4a) ‘Done ther than Comore Bolles of £to and upwavds. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period of their subscription. 

VL, A corporate dy subcibing not lee tam gaya fora ter of yar, cal urn 
that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Managing Committee. ‘i 

Vil; A mesing of Subcribers shal be eld in October of exch year, at which each Subseiber 
shal ane one votes Aeaheeig carports bly ay sada pepeoeriive At ti west 
feport fom the Managing Comufsee salle" peseted, incising” &Soancal stafemeat tod 
‘cline fom the reper of the Dror and Stuent for he sessont_ “A hs meeting shall los 
Seannuly ceded orve-ected ihe Treasurer and the Secretary of the Shook two Ait, and 
four membcs ofthe Masagag Comms, n pase of thes rlitog under Rule XI (3) 
call, Sots mesings of Subters may, W ness te summoned Uy te Mamgng 

nee 

TX. Suburbs shal be ented to resive & copy of any reports that nay be pushed by 

tne Shoot to nae the Library, ood to tend the public elings of the Schoo, whenever eh may 


hein Athens 
‘THE TRUSTEES. 

X._ The propery of the School shall be vested in thre Trastess, who shall be appointed fr 
lie except as bertnalter provides. Vacancies in the mamber of Tastee shall be lad up athe 
steal meeting ofthe Subcribe 

‘XI. Inthe event ofa Trste becoming unt or incapable of acting, he may be removed fom 
is ofce by'amajoniy of threfoarhn of those preent-at e apecal mectng” of Subsccbere 
‘Sioned y te lanugng Commies for tat pups and aoober Tralee sally he sae 
‘tajrty be appunted in is place, 

KIL. Inthe event ofthe detth or resignation ofa ‘Trustee occurring between two annval meet- 
ings, the Managing Cosmitece shall have the power of nominating other Trost tact in his 
pace uml the text annual mee. 

‘THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 
XUT, The Managing Commitee shall consist of the following — 

(G) The Testes of the School 

{3} The Treasurer and Secretary ofthe Schol 

{5}. Twelve tember cleted bythe Salseiber at the annual meetings. OF these, 
oar shall rte n ech yer at fot by Toy afterwards by rotation, Members 
retiring ave eligible for re-election. 

(4) ‘The membre nomted by corporate bodies under Roe VI. 

XIV. The Committee shall fave contol ofall the afin of the School, and shall decide any 
dispate tat may acne between the Dect and Stadeats, "They shall have power to deprive sty 
Student ofthe tse of the school bung. 

SV." The Committe shall meet &6 a rule once in every two months; bit the Secretary 
nay with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer, summon spec testing when necessary 
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XVE | Due notice of every mecting shall be scat to each member of the Committee by a 
summons signed by the Secretary. "Three members of the Commitee shall bea quorain. 
XVIL. In ease of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a secon or cating vote. 
XVIIL In the event of vacancies occurring among the offers cx on the Committe bxiecen 
the annul lection, they ay be provnaly Med ep Uy the Commie unl the next ame 
oe HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 
“The Students shall consist of the following >— 
(1). Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
the Grited Kington or of the Bosh Colonie 5 
(2) Travelling Stadents sent out by the Kopal Acalemy, the Royal Jstitete of British 
‘chee he Byzatine Rescue and Pabicatia Fond, or tice sine 


XIS 








(3) Other persons who shall tify the Managing Commitice that they are dul 

‘ualfied to be admitted to the privileges of the School. Ks Me 
. No person, other than a student of the British School at Kome, shall be adwitted as 
Student who does net intend to reside at least three months jo Greek lands. "Tu the ease of Stu 
of the British School at Rome, an aggregate reshience of four months at the 1 
Accepted as alternative to three months’ residence in Greeee. 

XXI_- Students attached to the School will be expected to pursie some definite cvurs of sty 
or research in a departinent of Hellenic studice, and ti write it each season a report upon theit 
‘Worle. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him le forwarded to the Managing. 
Committee, and may be published Uy the Committee if and as they thiak proper. 

XIE, Intending Students are required to apply to the Seeretary. ‘They will be regarded as 
Students from the date of their almision by the Committee to the 318 day of October next 
following ; but any Student admitted between July 1st and Octuber sts a any year shall continue 
to be regarded ag 2 Student until October 31st of the following year. 

NNIIT. The Managing Committes may chet as Honorary: Students of the School such 
rao as ey gs, from ne to to deem ory af tha deacon, and. as li chet as 

neiates of the Schou! any persons actively engaged in study’ or exploration in Greek lands. 

OO. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall have a right to use the Lilaary of 
the School and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

XXV,, Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel prusiled for them, excqt with the 
sanction of the Mammging Committee. Priority of elaim to ccomamolation ia the Hostel shall be 
determined by the Committee. 

THE DIRECTOR. 


VI. The Director shall he appoiited by the Managing Committee, on terms which shall be 
agreed upon at the time, for a peral of not more than thice sears. He shall by eligible for 
re-election. 

‘VET. He shall have possesion of the school-islding as a dive 
XXVITL_ It shall be his duty (1) 10 guide andassist the studies of Stadentsand Associates of the 
‘School, affording them all the aid ia his power, and ake to se that repuets are duly furnished Ip 

tudents, in accordance with Rule NXT. and placed in the hands of the Seerctary belore the end Gt 
June; (2) to asist in editing the School Annual. 

. (a) Public Meetings of the Schoo! shall Le held ia Athens during the seawny at 
which the Director and Stadents of the School shall read papers on some subject of study 
fescarchy and make reports the work wneriaken tthe Se: (6) The Dicer sll deliver 
Teetures to Students of the Schoo At least six of soch meetings snd lectures shall be held in the 
















































is discretion allow persons, not Stadents of the School, to use the Library 








He shall be resident at Athens fom the beginning of Nuverabet neath year to the end 
of the following June, but shall be at lect to alzent huni for sbort periods for purposes of 
exploration or reach. 

XSXIL_At the end of cach season he call spt to the Managing Comte om the 
sdies putsiod dering the senso ly act andi cich Seadcat fa}on the state cf the Sebel 
Premises and the repair mecdl for them: ii) to the siate vf the Library abd the purchases 
St hooks, 8c. which he may think destralies nd (i) om any other matter afceing te interests of 
the Schou 

IIL. In cae of miscondact the Director may Le removed from his ofce bythe Managing * 
Commitice bya: majority of thresfourths of thew precnt at mocting specallysutamoned forthe 
purpose, Of such meetng at lest a fortaigh's molce shal be gives. 
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sapeaty e memeons 
ee eral ek thea ua aaa Ge ere 
See na eg et ia 
wets spe bes ae gee 
del ccs gee mm Wn ceed Seo ree 
ee tou esa ats Paar uses oasis Shue 
ahaa oon eae Se IA ea 
oon aaa Mee eee 0 me eet of hy i 
Eee 
LN peo tne, wots Hai Sho sa De made 
a Pans 


XLII, All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shathbefnvesed in the names and atthe diseretion of the Trstees. 

XLIIL ‘The banking account ofthe School shall be placed ia the names ofthe Treasurer and 
Secretary, who shal sign cheques jointly. 

XLIV. ‘The frst clin on the revenue of the Schoo! shall be the mnintenance and repaie of 
the Schoo-building, andthe payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 

XLV, ‘The second claim shall be the slaves of the Director and Seeretary, as aranged 
between them and the Managing Committe. 

XLVI Ta ease of there being a surpis, «sum shall be annoally devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the School and te the publication of a reports anda fund shall be formed from 
Which grants ay be made for (aveling a excavation. 2 

‘Revel, 1913 
































MANAGING COMMITTEE, 1914—1915. 








Epwin Fersurteyp, Esq. LUD. 
Waurer Lear, Esq, LitvD. Trustees. 
Gronce A. Macutitas, Bs0., D.Lit., Chairman, 
Proressor Percy Gaxbxer, Litt’D. “Appointed by the University of Oxford. 
Sim JouN SaNbys, Lit. Appointed by the University of Cambridge. 
Miss Jane E. Haksis0x, D.Lke,, LL.B, Appointed by the Hellenic Society 
Miss C. A. Turton, er-aficio as joint editor of the Annual 
PRorssior R. C. Bosanquer, M.A 
‘Six AntuuR J. Evans, D.Litt, LL.D. 
KM. Dawkins, Bsa. 
W. 5. Groxae, B39, 
Provissox Exist Ganpva, Lit, 
. G. Hocarti, Esq, M.A. “Appointed by the Subscribers. 
Phorisson J; Linzon Ava, M.A. epolated br 
‘Sin Ceci Haxcouer-Suirs, "LL.D. 
M. N. Top, Bs9., M.A. 
‘Stk Carns Watosrein, Litt.D, 
L. Wurnuey, Eso, M.A. 
AE, Znaces, Boy, MA. 
V. W. Yori, Bsq., M.A., Hou. Treasurer, Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 
Joux f. B. Prvovae, BS0., M.A., Seerefary, 19, Bloomsbury Square, WC. t 
DIRECTOR, ro14—r915, 
A. J.B. Wack, Esq, MA, Fellow ef Pembroke College, Candee. 
Assistant. Diritor and Librarian -—-F.'W. Hastvek, Esq, MoA.y Late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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MANAGING COMMITTEE, r915—1916. 


Ewin Farsrisno, Es, LL.D. 
Watren Luar, Esy!, Litt. Trustees. 

Geoxce A. Micanuiax, E50, D.Litt, Chairmen. : 
Proressow Pexcy Gaxnwes, Lit-D. Appointed by the University of Oxford. 
Sik Jous Sanpys, Litt.D. “Appointed by the University of Cambridge : 
Miss Jase E, Hanaisow, ‘D.Litt, LL.D, Appointed by the Hellente Society. 
Miss CA. Hurrox, exoficio as joint editor of the slumual 

Puoressor KC. BosaNguer, MA. 

RM. Dawxins, Eso.) MA, 

Six Antuun J. Evaxs, D-Litt, LL.D. 
Paovasson Eawesr Gaxpyer, Lit-D. 
D.G. Hocarti, Eso, M.A 

HL Ht Jewett, Eso. 

Phoryssox J; Lawrox Mass, M8. 
‘Sit Cuen. fiaKcourt-Suirit, LL.D. 
M.N. Top, fso., M.A. é 
Sik Cuanuis Watostnix, Titt.D. 

L. Wauntey, Eso.) MA. 

AE, Zasatiny, Esa, MLA, 

V. W. Yorks, Eso, M.A., Hon. Treasurer, Fartingilon Works, Shoe Lane, EC. 4 
Joun f. B. PeNovne, Ew, MAL, Secretary, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C- 








Appointed by the Subseribers, 








DIRECTOR, 19131936. 


AL J. Be Wace, Esq, MA., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
























< MANAGING COMMITTEE, 1916-1917. 
Epwin Frnstrisio, Esq., LL.D. 

Watrer Lear, Eso., Lit. Trustes. 

Guonor A. MacMitian, Es0., D.Litt, Chairman, 

Proresson Pancy Garner, Litt. "Appointed by the University of Oxford. 
Sin JouN SANDYS, Lit.D.. Appointed by the University of Cambridge. 

Miss JaNe B. Haknisox, D.Litt, LLU (ed by the Hellenic Society. 





re 
Miss GA. fivtros, enoficts as joint editor of the Arma 
DROPESION R.'G. Bosangver, MA. 

KM. Dawkins, Bog M8 

J. Dror, Est, 

Sin awriton J. vas, D.Lit., LEAD. 
Paoresson Exvusr Gakban, LiteD. 
D.C. Hooaxrit, Esa Mt 

Prorasson J Lavron vias, M.A. 
Ste Ceott fiaxcouer Sumit, CV-0., LL.D. 
AUN. Ton, Esq, MA. 

Stn Cuaruis Walostmis, Lit.D. 
L.Wintwuny, Esgey MA. 

XB, Zanntins, sa, MA. 

VW, ont Baa. SA on, Treauurer, aingdon Works Shoe Tans, BC 4 
Joux #. B. Péxovnk, Es, eA, Secretory, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


DIRECTOR, 1916-1917. 
A. J.B Wace, Esq, MoA., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Q2 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


ConTRtBuTorS to the Annual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing in 
English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 


language :— 





ANCIENT GREEK. 
Vowels. 
{: fj Jpeats lekane. 





tai: kalpis. 

{ ° =o: kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 

v=y — after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix; w after another vowel, 

as boule. 

i: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenae, 
which are commonly Latinised in form, when ae may 
be used. 

Meidias. 

Chalkioikos. 

mula. 

lis. 

: Eutychos. x 

+ boule. 











Consonants. 





5) O=th; e=B; AHI; wom; van; Fax; 
3 b=ph; y=cks Y=pss vy=nE; yank; 






B=6; 9: 
ie i etl 
axanch 

2g never = ¢ except for place-names ike Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of person like 


‘Cleon, which have become English words. 
= 
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Accents. 


Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very, 
clearly and accurately. 


MODERN GREEK 


Vowels. 












Tare Unyddia=Pénte Peg: 


Tedipytos = Geérgios. 
Moddos= Moldoi. But for av, ev, ov see below. % 
Kaveapravy}=Kaisariané. 

‘Ayia Elpyjm = Hagia Eiréne. 


ov=ou: 


{2 V _ af and of before unvoiced consonants (6, « (E, y), =, 6, 7 $x) and 
av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants: Ei@dyios= 
Efthyimios; Aadpa=Livra. 


Consonants. 


Bev; mg but nye and ry as ng,nk and neh 8d & 
kak; X=; pom; 


er ¥ i, ch, ps. 
The rough breathing to be written h: “Ayos Pedipyos =H. Geérgios. 








Accents. 


Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated. 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters (in brackets) the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 


"The arguments in support of this system will be found ia Mr. R. M. Dawkins’ paper on 
"The Transliteration of Modern Greek in B.S.d. vol. x¥. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


For the conventions respecting the indication of quotations from 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
tions, transliteration of inscriptions, and quotations from MSS. and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying nétes drawn 
up by the Editors of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and kindly placed 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the Annual. 








[Rurninren FROM The Journal of Hellenic Studies, VOL. XXIX., Pant Uy 1909, 


Pr, INNXVI—IX,) 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for 
italics). If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 


Six, Jahrb. xviii, 1903, p. 34, 











Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 
But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

‘The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line ; eg. Dittenb. Syil? 12. 





Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already i more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. , 

A.-B.if.m Archiologisch-epigeaphische Mitteilungen, 

Anne d. Z-=Aonali el? Tnstituo. 

“Arch. Ans.=Archiologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

“Arch, Zeit.= Archiologische Zeitung 

‘Ath, Mitt.=Mitteiluigen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteilung. 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmiler des klassischen Altertuins, 

B.C H.= Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
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Berl, Vas.=Fortwingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung 2 Berl 
BAL. Bronzes-PBritish Museum Catalogue of Bronees. 

B.M. Coins= British Museuun Catalogue of Grock Coins: 

BM. Rings British Museum Catalogue of Finger-Rings. 

Bib, Inser.= Greek Inscriptions in the British Museumn 

BAL. Jewellery =Prtish Museum Catalogue of Jewellery 

‘B31. Sculpt. British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

BLM. Terracottas~ British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. —- 
BLM. Vases.=Briish Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1895, te. 

‘B.S.A.= Annual ofthe British School at Athens. 

B.S-R.=Papers of the British School at Rome. 

But. d. L.=Dullettino del? Institato. 

Busolt—Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

CLG. Corpus Inscription Graeearam. 

G..L.—Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev.=Classical Review. 

GR. Acad. Inser.= Comptes rendus de VAcadémie des Inscriptions. 
GR. St. Pét.=Compte rend de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg 
Dar-Sagl.= Daremberg-Sagli, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 
Dittenb. 0.6./.—Ditienberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae 
Dittenb. 5y1/.=Dittenberger, Syloge Inscriptionim Graecarum. 

Ef." Apx. "Edney "Spyder 

G.D.f.=Collte, Sammlung det Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtel). 
Gerh. .¥.=Gerhard, Auscrlesene Vasenbilder. 

G.G.d.==Gostingensche Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, N= Head, Historia Numorum. Revised Edition, 1910. 

2.G.= Inseriptiones Gracese.! : 

2.G-A.=ROhl, Inscriptiones Graccae antiquissimae. 

Jahrb Jahriuch des Deutschen Archiiologischen Institats. 

Jakresh = Jahreshefte des Ocsterreichischen Archiologischen Tnsttuts. 
FH.S.=Journal of Hellenic Studies 

‘Kiio= Kiio (Beittge nur alten Geschichte) 

Lee Bas-Wadd. Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archologique. 

Liverpool Annais= Annals of Archacology and Anthropology of University of Liverpool. 
Michel= Michel, Recueil @’Inscriptions greeques. 

Mond. L= Monument del? Instituto.» 3 
Miller-Wies.= Miller-Wieseler, Denkmiler der alten Kunst, 

Bus, Marbles.= Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, 


















































The attention of contributors is ealled to the fet thatthe titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greck Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, a8 follows : 

ZG, I, = Inser, Attione anno Euclid vetustiores, 
a ‘quae est inter Eucl, ann, et August! tempora 
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Nowe Jars, dl, Alt-=Neve Jahsbitcher fir das Klassische Altern. 

‘Neue Jahrb. Phil.» Novi Jahrbicher fir Philologie. 

Niese= Wiese, Geschicte der grechiscten . makedoniachen Staaten. 

‘Num. Chr= Numismatic Chronicle. 

‘Mum. Zeit =Nutismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa~Pacly-Wistows, Real-Eneyclopidie der classischen Altertamswissen- 
schaft. 

Phill. = Philologus 

Ramsay, C.8.~ Ramsay, Cites and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, ist, Geog. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rip. Sout =8, Reinach, Repertoire des Seulptres, 

Reinach, Ré. Vaser—6, Reinach, Repertoire des Vases peint. 

Rev, Arch, = Revie Archéslogiqee 

Rev. Et, GromRerue des Exutes Greeques. 

‘Rev. Nun.=Revve Numismatique. 

‘Rev. Philol=Reme de Philalogie. 

Rh. ifus.= Rheinisches Museum. 

Rim. ditt=Miweilungen des Devtschen Archi 
“Abteilung 

Roscher Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

SaL.C.Sparta Maseum Catalogue. 

T.A.M.=Titali Asiae Minoris. 

ZiN.= Zeitschrift far Numistati 
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Transliteration of Inscriptions. 


[] Square brackets to indicate additions, ze. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

() Curved brackets to. indicate alterations, ic. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver ; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

<> Angular brackets’ to indicate omissions, ie. to enclose superfluous, 
letters appearing on the original. 

.. Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact»number of mis 

letters is known. 





1 


++ Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known, 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

‘The aspirate, if it appears on the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, *. 


NOTICE To CONTRIBUTORS. : 233 


Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts, 


The same conventions should be employed for ¢l 
inscriptions, with the following important exceptions. 





s purpose as for 


() Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 


{[ J] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing in the 
original. 

<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 


British School at Athens. 








‘Tus School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 

Athens is now an archaeologital centre of the first rank. ‘The architecture’ of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage ; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums, of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek soil during the last 
few decades of years, has made a personal knowledge of those museums in the 
highest degree desirable for Hellenic sctiolars. 





‘The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. First, the com- 
mand of an adequate library; and second, the advice of trained archaeologists 
residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science due to new 
discovery and the rearrangement of old materials, 


‘These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archaeologists. By means of these Schools many excavations on Greek 
soil have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos, in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta and Northern Greece by the British 
‘School during the past twenty-five Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work 
that may be done in the future if the School be adequately supported. ‘The Annual 
of the British School at Athens, an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high 
standing, affords an opportunity for the publication of the Students’ more 
important results. 


Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less than 
three months in Greek lands,} and at the end of the Session to write a report of 
the work they have done. Applicitions from intending students should be made 
to the Secretary, Jouw ff. B. Penovre, Esq., 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1, who 
‘will also give full information. 


Donations or annvial subscriptions to the School are much needed, and will 
be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon, Treasurer, V. W. Yorke, 
Esq., M.A., Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. z 

1 In the ease of Students ofthe British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months 
atthe two Schools wil be accepted as alternative to three month residence atthe School at Athens, 


Jone, 1917 
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AMDAL, Uitle of Bektashi Saint, 91, 93, 985 
meaning of, 66 

*aqia Tpemyadon, 70 

Alani, descendants of jas, son of Oileos, 
150; curse on, 48, 150; curse removed, 
1494 hostages given by, 1544 1595 Snsesip- 
tion recording, 14 f 

Alzeddin, ‘Soltan of Roum, charseter of, 463 
mosque of, at Konia 31 £5 building inserip 
tions of, 32, 33 

Alana, Souther, ektash 
115 f., 1203 character of, 11 

Alexandria, School of sculpture at, 4, 821 
of 43 characteristics of, 4, 3 

Ali Pasha of Vannina, connection of, with Bek: 
ashi sect, 112, 15, 130, 123  esublshment 
Uy, wf tebe at strategie points, 1445 117, 123, 

Alopekonnesus site of, 1685 coins fom, shi 

Amood-el-Mutsely, 82 

“Andeira, ro towns of mame in Trond 
‘of, 20, 24 jmhines ay 20, 22, 23 

“ages, 172 

Apollonies, inscribed om support of status, 163, 
164 3 proptiatory stl of 177 

arinae, 68 

‘Architecture: Armenian, 525 53, $4 yzane 

5 55. Otionan, 61. Persian, 47,48, 49 

55, Romaneiquc, 38. Saracen, 99, $3. Sel 
jak, 32, 35) 35 Fe Syrian, 349 35,39 

Apert, technical meaning of, in propitistory in- 
‘seriptions, 170, 180,18 

Ammenia, Kingtom of Little, 535 foundation of, 
‘bidey monastery of Drastk i, shit archi 
tecture of 52 53 



































Hama, distinotive ttle of Bektashi saint, 112 

Bairami order of dervishes, 97 

Bektashi order of dervishes, establishments 0, 
Jn Asa! Minor, 84,85 ff Turkey in Europe, 


Pgypto7 fs Greece, 











106 5 Austeo-Tupgary, 122, Constitution 
of, 87; two divisions of 88; ander Dede 
Taba (celibate), 82, 833 under Tehelebi (mare 
ried), 83, 89. Doctrines of, 1155 local va 
ties in types of saints venerated by, 853 asurp= 
ations of saints of other orders, by, 9 note 5, 
‘943 of Christian saints and ehueches, hy, 102, 
105, 108, 109, 110, 11, 144 5 Christin eons 

yr TOs, 123 note 3; pilgrimages to 
(Cristian shrines by, 10, 166, Pottcal eon. 
nection of, with Janissires, 85, 86, 89, 05 
‘with AW Pasha, 80, 142, 114, 114,133, 117, 
20, 1235 political activity of, in S. Albani, 
11g Persecution of, in 1826, 87, 91, 93, 
100, 101, 103, 105 13 suspected by Abd 
Hamid, 163 property destroyed S. Allania 
alter Balkan War, 116 

“Black Stone,’ at Mecea, 62, 65 presse 
cultobject, 63 : at Sus, history of, 81 f 

Boundarystones, inseibe, in Troad, 18 

Bracelets, zine, 28 

Brass, 25, 27 “calamine/ 28 

Bryasis, work off: relation of to Prsiteles, 
‘id. Sorapie, statue of, yy’ characteristics 
of ti 5 eatin uf, to head of  Euboulews,’§ 

Bulls head, marble, as talisman, 69 

Byzantine: Architecture, see columns, penden- 
tives, Hymnography, 142, see also Hymns. 
Musical Notation, see Music, Rhyth 



































CaLanive, mines of in Troad, 25 5 brass, 28 

Charms, 73 fs 75, 76 78 

Coins, of Alopekonnests, 168 of Pionia, 22 

Colusins, Byzantine * knotted,’ 37 3 Christian, 

et —, at Konia, sid, ; Roman, at Konia, 

‘id. 3 Syrian-Corinthian, at Konia, tit 

Columns, venerated of Constantine, 71; ‘sweat. 
ing’ in St, Sophia, iia, ; in Church of St 
Jobn, Athens, sid ; at Paphos, shia. ; in 
‘Mosque of the Groom, Cairo, 71, 823 at 














28 


236 


Areopolis (Mani), 72 at Kotch Hissar, 725 
at Uskub, iid; at Tyana, 73: at Konia, 
id, 

Copper, mansfacture of, in Troad, 23, 28. Dis. 
pate concerning lean of, between Skollos and 
‘Apollonios, 178. 

Ceesiphon, Sassanian palace at, decoration of, 
9 : 

Cale inseriptions, , 53. 


Dastet, tomb of st Sus, 81 

Dede Beta, hea of elbate Bektashi dervishes, 
7 

Demeter (statue of as aisman, 69 

Demetris Polioreetes, connection of, with Ar. 
05, 73 liberation of Megara by, 7 

Denarins weight, symbol for, 178. 

Dewvishes, orders of: Bairami, 973 Bektashi, 
82 fj HayuticKhaleet, 116; Kadi, 993 
Mevlesi, 97, 11 1123 Nakhsbendi, 85, 87, 
94, 99, 1115 Sadi, 16 

Dioscuri, relief of, venerated by Christians, 69 

Distillation of sine, process of, described by 
Strabo, 23 discussion of 23; old English 
rmethod of, 26 f 

Drasark, convent of in Little Armenia, 53 5 
Scriptorinm at, ibid; characer of MSS. 
from, 53, $45 infueneesafecting, ibid. 





E1KoN, relief of Theacian hontemen, used as, 
68. ‘OF St. George ina Bektashi bie, 103, 
133 note 5, - 

Bnergeh mosque at Konia, 46 f 5 architectural 
features of, 47 £5 date of, 47 

dpdreon, 159, 160 

dr Buccy, 153 

Eubouleus, head of, 5; referred to Prasteles, 
‘hid ; conncetion of, with work of Bryaxis, § 








Fairer: tiles, at Konia, 
stalactites, 60 

Fakreddin, turbeh of, at Konia, date of, 47 

Fever, charms against, 71, 72, 73,755 ritual of, 
at church of St. John, Athens, 725 at Tyana, 
B 

Footprints, stered, on stones, 66 f 


46, 545 fcels to 








AAAIKA, name of raBlonn, 182 

‘revtpls, 173, 

Groves, sacred, of Zeus Sabasios and Mother 
Hipta, 169, 1715 of Zeus Sabatios and Ar- 
temis Anaiti, 170 


INDEX. 


Mawaxrros, site of, 28 
ame, 30 

Hippa. " See Hipta 

Hiipta, Mother, worship of, in Maconia, 167 f 
allusions to, in‘ Orphie” Hymns, 170, 171 

Hymns, Byzantine, metees in, 1423 division of, 
into hirmologieal (ennons, ete.) and sticher- 
vical (idiomela) 142 





Ly derivation of 


INDJRH MuNARELI MEDRESSEH at Koni 505 
architectoral features of, $1, 54 

Inscriptions, Cufie, 50, $4 Greek + from Athens, 
‘94/3 Rc. (at Petworth House), 155 5 from 
Tolophon in Lokris, ca. 260'8.c., 148 
from Lydia, 169 f.2 from Otynthos (), 14 
notes 3, 4 ftom Rome, 163 f ; from Suvla 
Bay, 166f. Naski, cursive, 50, 52 

Inscriptions, Greck, used as charms, 753 stele 
of Caius Vibius, ibid; proxeny decree, ibid. 5 
Signenn, 75, 76 

“tobi rads inscribed sarcophagus of, 167 f. 

















Tron, mines 6f, in Trond, 23 

KAAMIA, 27 

Kai Kaous, 1, Sultan, buildings of, at Konia, 
38 3h 48 

aad Hebe, 19 


Kara Tai Medresseh at Konia, $4 f 5 plan of, 
583 portal of, 59; pendentives in, $8, 593 
carved stalactites in, 595 vaulting system 








8 
Kebrene, mines in district of, 19. 






Bar, did, 

Konia, Seliouk bnildings at, 31 Mangue of 
Satan Alaeddin, 31 #5 two periods of con- 
ruetion in, 32 £, 35, 446: facade of, 32 3 
poral of, 32, 353 eastern hall of, 353 
colamas in, 35 5 minbar in, 39, 453 ground 
plan of mosque, 39 pecliaities i, 39,4 
relation of turbeh and masjid to, 425 date 
Of do, 44 f. Bnergeh Morgne, 473 dated by 
turbeh of Fakreddin, 473 Persian plan of 
gate of, ibid ornamentation of, 47, 483 
stalactites in, 50% flat wooden roof of, $5. 
Undjch Minareli Medresch, 50 {3 material 
of portal, 50 decoration of, §0 £5 origin of. 
style, st fl: Syro-Egyptian ground-plan of, 
54. Kara Tai Medresth. See above. 

‘Konia’ of 8. Macedonia, origin of, 85 

‘ Kyzyibash,” populations of Asia Minor, con- 
nection of, with Bektahi, 88 














InDEx. 237 


Leap, clamps, 15 sling-bullets, fra, 

Leto, statue of, at Argos, 75 at Megara, ibid: 
temple of, at Argos, 7} at Mantinen, ibid: 
at Megara, ibid.; dedication of stele to, 172 

Loktis Ainntia, scrfices to, 149 

Lokrian dialect, inscription in, from Tolophon, 
date of, 149 5 subject of, 150 6 

Lydia, propitiatory inscriptions from, 169 f, 








MArvENS, Athenian, 0, Eupateid families, 
‘weave peplos of Athena, 160. Lokrian, sent 
as slaves to temple of Athena at Troy, 148, 
15th 

Mantinea, temple of Letoat, 7 
of statue in, ascribed to Dra 
probable date of, 8 

Mekyberna, port of Olynthys, 12, 154 site of, 
ibid, distance of, from Olynthusy 144 
remains of mole aly 15; leaden sling-bullets 
from, sith; inseried vasefragment fron 
id. 

Men, base 








reliefs on base 
es, 3,6 5 















jof depicting, 181: Mén Karest 
wmOU, 177, 179+ sanetuary’ 

ciated with Mother Atimis, 179; 

ion of name, 180. 

Mairnp *ArBeipnry 20 rele 

Menp “Arms, 177, 17 

Mirnp Efera, 169, 170 

Mibenp Ardy 172 

Mines, inthe Troad  ealainine, 95 5 
lignite, 265 silver, 17, 23, 28 

‘Mtock-silver,” 23, 24) 25 

Music, Byzantine, systems in 125: Linear 
(iith-rath cent), 123, 1312 Round (rath 
cent. onward), 135, 131 ; Cucwelian (r3th~ 
roth cent,), 125 5 reforms of Chrysanthus, 
125, 129. Round System; intervalsigns i 
125, 136 shythmieal signs in, 127 £ 130 
treaties on, 127; modem theories of 126: 
rules for transeription, 137 ; manner of per- 
formance, 138. See also Rhythm, 

Myrlophyton, ste of Olynthus 14, 15 











from, 23 


















Nans, driven into sacred stones to bold dosent 


+ 1495 festival aly to 





[Naski, cursive, inscriptions in, 50, $2: edate « 
in of thi. 5 use of as ornament, 52 

te of, in Troad, 17 £ 
‘Asiatic ‘tzibes in "Europe, 
conversion of, ly Bektashi dervishes 

















OnevResses, ancient, in Cypms, 703 columns 
rom, worshipped, 70, 77, 

Olynthus, site of, 12, 14, 15+ Nenophon on 
position of, 1: Thucydides, do.y iid, ; in- 
scriptions from, 14 note 2, 154 terracutt 
Figurines from, 154 Greek tiles from, shi. 

Oracle, Bektashi, at Djonma, 109 

dpalyadxos, meaning of, 237 ‘calami 
28 

“Oephie” cults in Maconiay 170, 471 

Orphie Hymns, date of, 171 








brass. 





PaLalskirsts, site of, 165 distance of, froin 
Skepsis, 16, 17 

Pendentive, Byzantine, 55, $7 Seljonky 57 6 + 
“ polyhedti, 573 origin of, 57 

Peplos, woven annually for Athena Parthenos, 
160, 162 

Pergamon, sehoo! of sculpture at, 15 4, $3 eh 
acteristics of 4, 8; founders of, 1,4, 6, 8 

Pioniai site of, 20 3 legendary history of, 21 5 
coins of, 23 

Potidaen site of, 14 

ofexes, fines for vio 
166, 167 

reBla Dpeius, inser 














ion of tombs, payable toy 








dl sarcophagus of, 166 

Prasiteles, characteristies of style of, 2,3. 4: 
83 morbidessa in works of, 4 {Aphrodite 
type oh 4 $5 Aor in, 6.” Works wrongly 
ascribed th, * Euboulews,” § head of a 
(Boston), § {5 reliefs On Mantinean base, 








*School? of 1 fl: relation of, 10 
direct, 3,61 work of * School” based 
fon some intermediate type, 4, 6, 8. Three 
developments of, 44 5,8, 9: realistic, at Per. 
1, 4, Ss impressionist, at Alexandria, 
eclectic  pathetie,’ at Athens, 8, 9 
Praxitcles the Younger, 7; relation of, to Eler 
Prasiteles, ibid + works assigned w, Hid. 
Proxeny-deeree wed as charm, 75, 
yeeddpyepos, 23, 25; references to, in ancient 
rmthors, 23, 28 ‘ot distillation of, 
Tknown te Greeks in fith cent, 27 


























Rats-citAnais inscribed stones as, 78 fh, 

Raphia, eult of Dionysos at, 164 note 7 

Relief of Men Tixmou, 179 f 

Relief, depicting affected par, om proptiatny 

of Thracian horsemen 
worshipped, 
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Rhythm in Byzantine music, 125 ff Round 
System, rhythmical signs in, 1274, 128, 1305 
treatises on, 127 ; moder theories concerning, 
126; general prineiptes determining rhythm 
in 133 


Risk Baba, precinct of, at Candia, 113 





St. Gronor, eikon of preserved in sete at 
Domous Dere, 103 

St. John, martyritum of, incorporated in mosque 
at Damascus, 43 

St. Navom, monastery of, Bektashi pilgrimage 
to, 106 

Sarapis, statue of, by Bryaxis at Alexandria, 4 

Sarcophagus, insctibed, of Nobaios "radds, 16763 
of #AaBla Nye, 156 

Sari Sali, legends of, at Croia, 122 

Seljouk architecture, characteristics of, 34 f 5 
derived from N. Mesopotamia and Syria, 34, 
353 vaulting systems of, 55 Use of 
Stalatitesiny 55 £, see also under Stalacites. 
Pendentives, 39, 55. see also under Penden: 
tives 

Squinch, Persian, 55 

Stalatites: Ottoman, 61. Persian, 59 3 mate: 
tial of, 60 origin of, $7. Seljuk, forms of, 
59, 605 materials of, $9, 605 decoration of, 
ibid. Syrian, forms of, $95 material of tid 

rravhrat, 175 

Statue, of Demeter @), as talisman, 69; head- 
Yess, of Roman, at’ Candia, worshipped as 
Moslem saint, 69 f. 

Statues, Mahommedan views concerning, 68 

Stone, Black, of Kaaba, 62, 63 at Sas, 8t 

*Stone of Unetion,’ 62 

Stones, venerated, 62 fi. owing to natural 
qualities, 63, 64 pierced, 64 ; with natural 
rarkings, 66: shaped; into statues and re- 
lies, 67 25 columns, et, 70: inscribed, 
73 thy over gates, 743 Greek: inscriptions, 
75, 76+ reputed survivals, 77 f 








INDEX. 


Stucco, decorative use of, in S. Mesopotamia, 
Py 

Syrian, architecture, 35; carvings, 35 feolumns, 
35 


‘Temstent, head of married branch of Bektashi 
dervishes, 87 £, 895 spiritual claims of, 87, 
88; adherents of, $8, 89 

Terracotta figurines, late Greek, fom site of 
Olynthus, 15 

‘Thracian horsemen, relief of a elkon, 68 

Tiles, Greek, from site of Olynthus, 15 

Timarchus, son of Praxiteles, 4 8 

‘pba nid, 65 

Tomalu, fanereal, near site of Mekyberna, 15 








VALAKHADHES, nomadic tribe in Macedonia, 
107 5 tecent conversion of, by Bektashi, iid, 

Vardar wind, in Chalkidike, ¢ 

Vose-fragment, inscribed, from Mekyberna, 15 

Vaulting systems, Byzantine, 55; Persian, ibid 

Seljoul 35 £ 

olation of tom 








tis, money penalties for, 167 





Water, denarius, % symbol for, 178 
Wooden roofs in mosques, 55 


Yassin Tasttt, 25 

Yourouks, nomadic immigrants into the Rho- 
ope, 85 influence on, of Bektashi dervishes, 
Bid, 





ZAPOTETPA, 65 

Zeus Sabazios, associated with Mother Hipta, 
1703 with Artemis Anas, id 

Ziaret, Bekiashi, to Christin shrines, 106 

Zine, metalic, references to, by Strabo, 23 5 
‘Theopompis, 23, 28; process of distillation 
‘of, 24 fi; bracelets of, from * Cameros,’ 28 
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